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TO THE VERY REV. 

CHARLES W. RUSSELL, D.D., 

PRESIDENT OF ST. PATRICK'S COLLEGE MAYNOOTH 
&c. &c. 

Y DEAI I)R. I{usSELL,--OW that at length I take 
the step of printing ny narae in the Title-Page of this 
Volurae, I trust I shall hot be encroaching on the kind- 
ness you bave so long shown fo rae, if I venture to 
follow if np by placing yours in the page which cornes 
next, thus associating myself with you, and recoraraend- 
ing myself fo nay readers by the association. 
Not that I ara drearaing of bringing down upon you, 
in whole or part, the criticisras, just or unjust, which 
lie against a literary atterapt which bas in sorae quarters 
been thought out of keeping with my antecedents and 
rny position; but the warra and sympathetic interest 
which you took in Oxford raatters thirty years ago, and 
the benefits 'hich I derivcd personally frora that in- 
terest, are reasons why I aD desirous of prefixing your 
naine to a Tale, which, whatever ifs faults, at least is a 



more intelligible and exact representation of the 
thoughts, sentiments, and aspirations, then and there 
prevailing, than was to be round in the anti-Catholic 
pamphlets, charges, serinons, reviews, and story-books 
of the day. 
These reasons, too, must be my apology, should I 
seem to be asking your acceptance of a Volume, which, 
over and above its intrinsic defects, is, in its very sub- 
ject and style, hardly commensurate with the theo- 
logical reputation and the ecclesiastical station of the 
person to whom itis presented. 

I ara, my dear Dr. Russell, 

¥our affectionate friend, 

JOIt tt. EWMA. 

THE ORt.ORY, Feb. 2% I874. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH following tale is hOt intended as a vork of con- 

troversy in behalf of the Catholic Religion; but as 
a description of what is understood by few, riz. the 
course of thought and state of mind,--or rather one 

such course and state,--which issues in conviction of 
its Divine origin. 
Nor is it founded on fact, to use the common phrase. 
Itis hot the history of any individual mind among the 
recent converts to the Catholic Church. The principal 
characters are imaginary; and the writer wishes to 
disclaim personal allusion in any. If is with this view 
that he bas feigned ecclesiastical bodies and places, to 
avoid the chance, which niht otherwise occur, of un- 
intentionally suggestin to the reader real individuals, 
'ho were far ïrom his thoughts. 
Ai the saine time, free use has been ruade of sayings 
and doings which were characteristic of the rime and 
place in which the scene is laid. And, moreover, when, 
as in a tale, a general truth or fact is exhibited in 
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individual specimens of it, if is impossible that the 
ideal representation should hot more or less coincide, 
in spire of the author's endeavour, or even without his 
recognition, with its existing instances or champions. 
It must also be added, to preven a farther miscon- 
ception, that no proper representative is intended in 
this tale, of the religious opinions which had lately so 
much influence in the University of Oxford. 

Feb. 2 , 1848. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE S[XTH 
ED[TION. 

J_ TALE, directed against the Oxford converts to the 
Catholic Faith, was sent from England to the author 
of this Volume in the summer of I847, when he was 
resident af Santa Croce in Rome. Ifs contents were as 
wantonly and preposterously fanciful, as they were 
injurious to those whose motives and actions it pro- 
fessed to represent; but a formal criticism or grave 
notice of if seemed to him out of place. 
The suitable answer lay rather in the publication of 
a second tale; drawn up with a stricter regard to truth 
and probability, and with at least some personal know- 
ledge of Oxford, and some perception of the various 
aspects of the religious phenomenon, which the work 
in question handled so rudely and so unskilfully. 
Especially was he desirous of dissipating the fog of 
pomposity and solemn pretence, which its writer had 
thrown around the personages introduced into it, by 
showing, as in a specimen, that those who were smitten 
with love of the Catholic Church, were nevertheless as 
able to write common-sense prose as other men. 
Under these circumstances "Loss and Gain" was 
given to the public. 

_Feb. 2I, 874. 
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AND 

GAIN. 

at IL 

CHAI'TER I. 

CHARLES EDIh'G XVaS the only son of a clergyman, 
who v«as in possession of  valuable benefice in a mid- 
land counl:y. His lai:ber intended hirn for orders, and 
sent hirn al: a proper age l:o a public school. He had 
long revolved in his mind l:he respective advantages 
and disadvantages of public and prival:e education, and 
had decided in favour of the former. "Seclusion," he 
said, "is no securil:y for virl:ue. There is no l:elling 
whal: is in a boy's heart: he may look as open and 
happy as usual, and be as kind and al:tentive, when 
l:here is a great deal wrong going on within. The 
hearl: is a secrel: wil:h its Maker; no one on earh can 
hope to gel: ala il: or l:o touch ila. I have a cure of souls ; 
wha do I really know of my parishioners ? l\'ol:hing; 
l:heir hearts are sealed books l:o rne. And l:his dear boy, 
he cornes close to me; he l:hrows his arrns round me, 
but his soul is as rnuch oui: of my sighl: as if he were a 
A 
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the antipodes. I ara not accusing him of reserve, dear 
fellow : his very love and reverence for me keep him in 
a sort of charrned solitude. I cannot expect to get at 
the loottom of him. 

 Each in his hidden sphere of bliss or woe, 
Ottr hermit spirits dwe11.' 

It is our lot laere below. :No one on earth can know 
Charles's secret thoughts. ]_)id I guard him hei'e at 
home ever so well, yet, in due rime, it would be round 
that a serpent had crept into the heart of his innocence. 
]3oys do hot fully know what is good and what is evil ; 
they do wrong things af first almost innocently. I%velty 
hides vice from them; there is no one to warn them or 
give them rules; and they become slaves of sin, while 
they are learning what sin is. They go to the Uni- 
versity, and suddenly plunge into excesses, the greater 
in proportion to their inexperience. And, besides all 
this, I ara hot equal to the task of forming so active 
and incluisitive a mind as his. He already asks questions 
which I know hot how to answer. So he shall go fo a 
public school. There he will get discipline ai least, 
even if he has more of trial : at least he will gain habits 
of self-command, manliness, and circurnspection; he 
xvill learn to use his eyes, and will find rnaterials to use 
them upon; and thus will be gradually trained for the 
liberty xvhich, any how, he must have when he goes to 
college." 
This was the more necessary, because, with naany 
high excellences, Charles xvas naturally tirnid and 
retiring, over-sensitive, and, thougl lively and cheerful, 
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yet hOt withou a tinge of melancholy in his character, 
which sometimes degenerated into makishness. 
To Eton, then, he weut; and there had the good 
fortune to fall into the hands of an excellent tutor, who, 
while he instructed him iu the old Church-of-England 
principles of Mant and Doyley, gave his mind a religious 
impression, which secured him agaiust the alluremeuts 
of bad company, whether af the school itself, or after- 
wards af Oxford. To that celebrated seat of learning 
he was in due time transferred, being entered af St. 
Sviour's College; and he is in his sixth terre from 
matriculation, and his fourth of residence, at the rime 
our story opens. 
At Oxford, it is needless fo say, he had round a great 
number of his schoolfellows, but, if so happened, had 
round very few friends among them. Solne were too 
gay for him, and he had avoided them; others, with 
xvhom he Lad been intimate at Eton, having high con- 
nections, had fairly cut him on eoming into residence, 
or, being entered at other eolleges, had lost sight of 
him. Almost everything depends af Oxford, in the 
marrer of acquaintance, on proximity of rooms. You 
ehoose your friend, hot so much by your fastes, as by 
your staircase. There is a story of a London tradesman 
who lost custom afer beautifying lais premises, because 
his entrance went up a step ; and we all know how great 
is the difference between open and shut doors when we 
valk along a street of shops. In a university a youh's 
hours are portioned out. to him. A regular man gets 
up and goes to chapel, breakfasts, gets up his lectures, 
goes to lecture, walks, dines; there is lttle to induce 
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him to mount any stairease but his own ; and if he does 
so, ten to one he finds the friend from home whom he 
is seeking; hotto say that freshmen, who naturally 
bave common feelings and interests, as naturally are 
allotted a staircase in common. _And thus it was that 
Charles Reding was brought across William Sheffield, 
who had corne into residence the saine terre as himself. 
The minds of young people are pliable and elastie, 
and easily aecommodate themselves to any one they fmi 
in with. They find grounds of attraction both where 
they agree wit.h one another and where they differ; 
whag is congenial to themselves creates sympathy; 
what is correlative, or supplemental, creates admiration 
and esteem. _And what is thus begun is offert eontinued 
in after-life by the force of habig and the claires of 
memory. Thus, in the choiee of friends, chance often 
does for us as much as the most careful selection could 
bave effected. What was the character and degree of 
that friendship which sprang up begween the freshmen 
Ieding and Sheffield, we need hot here minutely ex- 
plain: if will be enough to say, that what they had in 
common was freshmanship, good talents, and the back 
staircase ; and that they differed in thisthat Sheffield 
had lived a good deal with people older than himself, 
had read much in a desultory way, and easily picked 
up opinions and facts, espeeially on eontroversies of the 
day, without laying anything very mueh to heart; that 
he was ready, clear-sighted, unembarrassed, and some- 
xvhat tbrward : Charles, on the other hand, had little 
knovledge as yet of prineiples or their bearings, bub 
understood more deeply than Sheffield, and held more 
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practically, what he had once received; he was gentle 
and affeetionate, and easily led by others, excet,t when 
duy elearly interfered. If should be added, that he 
had fallen in with various religious denominations in 
his father's Iarish, and had a general, though hOt a 
systematie, knowledge of their tenets. What they 
were besides, will be seen as our narrative advances. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IT was o. little past one P.et. when ShetïIïeld, passing 
Charles's door, saw if open. The college servant had 
just entered with the usual half-commons for luncheon, 
and was employed in making up the tire. Sheffield 
followed him in, and found Charles in his cap and 
gown, lounging on the arm of his easy-chair, and eating 
his bread and cheese. Sheflïeld asked him if he slepB, 
as well as ate and drank, "accoutred as he was." 
"I ara just going for a turn into the meadow," 
said Charles ; "this is to me the best time of the year : 
uncformosissimus années ," everything is beautiful ; the 
laburnums are out, and the may. There is a greater 
variety of trees there than in any other place I know 
hereabouts; and the planes are so touching just now, 
with their small multitudinous green hands half-opened; 
and there are two or three such fine dark willows 
stretching over the Cherwell; I think some dryad 
inhabits them : and, as you vind along, just over your 
righB shoulder is the Long Walk, with the Oxford 
buildings seen between the elms. They say there are 
dons here who recollecç when the foliage was unbroken, 
nay, when you might walk under it in hard tain, and get 
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no wet. I know I got drenehed there the other 
da.y." 
Sheffield laughed, and said that Charles must put on 
his beaver, and walk with him a different way. He 
wanted a good walk; his head was stupid from his 
lectures; that old Jennings prosed so awfully upon 
Paley, it ruade him quite ill. He had talked of the 
Apostles as neither "deeeivers nor deceived," of their 
"sensible miracles," and of their "dying for their 
testimony," till he did hot know whether he himself 
was an csphysiologicum, or a totm metaphysic», when 
Jelmings had cruelly asked him to repeat Paley's 
argument ; and because he had not given it in Jennings' 
words, friend Jennings had pursed up his lips, and 
gone through the whole again ; so intent, in his wooden 
enthusiasm, on his own analysis of it, that he did hOt 
hear the clock strike the hour; and, in spire of the 
men's shuffiing their feet, blowing their noses, and 
looking at their watches, on he had gone for a good 
twenty minutes past the rime; and would bave been 
going on even then, he verily believed, but for an 
interposition only equalled by that of the geese at the 
Capitol. For that, when he had got about hall through 
his recapitulation, and was stopping at the end of a 
sentence to see the impression he was making, that 
uncouth fellow, Lively, moved by what happy inspi- 
ration he did hOt know, suddenly broke in, apropos of 
nothing, nodding his head, and speaking in a clear 
cackle, with, "Pray, sir, what is your opinion of the 
infallibility of the Pope ?" Upon which every one but 
Jennings did laugh out : but he, au contraire, began to 
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look ver 3" black; and no one can tell what would have 
happened, had he hOt cast his eyes by accident on his 
watch, on which he coloured, closed his book, and 
instantcr sent the whole lecture out of the room. 
Charles ]aughed in his turn, but added, "¥et, ! 
assure you, Sheffle]d, that Jennings, stiff and cold as he 
seems, is, I do believe, a very good fe]low at bottom. 
He bas before now spoken to me with OE good deal of 
feeling, and bas gone out of his way to do me favours. 
I sec poor bodies coming fo him for charity continually ; 
and they say that his serinons at IIoly Cross are 
excellent." 
Sheffield said he liked people to be natura], and hated 
that donnish manner. What good could it do ? and what 
did if mean ? 
"That is what I call bigotry," answered Charles ; " [ 
ara for taking every one for what he is, and hot for 
what he is hot- one bas this excellence, another that ; 
no one is everything. Why should we hot drop wha 
we don't like, and admire what we like ? This is the 
only way of getting through life, the only truc wisdom, 
and surely out duty into the bargain." 
Sheffield thought this regular prose, and unreal. 
"We must," he said, "have a standard of things, else 
one good thing is as good as another. ]ut I can't stand 
here all day," he continued, "when we ought to be 
walKln o. And he took off Carles's cap, and, placing 
his hat on him instead, said, "Corne, let us be going." 
"Then must I give up my meadow ?" said Charles. 
"Of course you must," answered Sheffield ; "you 
must take a beaver walk. I want you to go as far as 
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Oxley, a village some little way out, all the vicars of 
which, sooner or later, are ruade bishops. Perhaps 
even walking there may do us some good." 
The friends set out, from bat to boot in the most a.p- 
proved Oxford bandbox-cut of trimness and prettiness. 
Sheffield was turning into the ttigh Street, when Reding 
stopped him- "It always annoys me," he said, "to go 
down I-tigh Street in a beaver; one is sure to meet a 
proctor." 
"Ail those University dresses are great fadge," 
answered Sheffield ; "how are we the better for them ? 
They are mere outside, and nothing else. tesides, out 
gown is so hideously ugly." 
"Well, I don't go along with your sweeping con- 
demnation," answered Charles ; "this is a great place, 
and should have a dress. I declare, when I first saw 
the procession of Heads at St. lIary's, it was quite 
moving. First. " 
" Of course the pokers," interrupted Sheffield. 
"First the organ, and every one rising; then the 
¥ice-Chancellor in red, and his bow to the preacher, 
who turns fo the pulpit; then all the tteads in order; 
and lastly the Proctors. Meanwhile, you see the head 
of the preacher slowly mounting up the steps ; when he 
gets in, he shuts-to the door, looks at the organ-loft fo 
catch the psalm, and the voices strike up." 
Sheffield laughed, and then said, "Vell, I confess I 
agree with you in your instance. The preacher is, or 
is supposed fo be, a person of talent; he is about fo 
hold forth ; the divines, the students of a great Univer- 
sity, are ali there to listen. The pageant does but fitly 
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represent the great moral fact which is before us; I 
understand this. I don't call this fudge ; what I mean 
by ïudge is, outside without inside. I¢ow I must say, 
the sermon itself, and not the least of all the prayer 
before it--what do they call if ? " 
"The bidding prayer," said Reding. 
"Well, both sermon and prayer are often arrant 
fudge. I don't often go to University serinons, but I 
have gone often enough hot to go again without coin- 
pulsion. The last preacher I heard was from the country. 
Oh, it was wonderful! He began at the pitch of his 
voice,' Ye shall pray.' What stuff! ' Ye shall 2»'ay," 
because old Latimer or Jewell said, '¥e shall praie,' 
therefore we must hot say, ' Let us pray.' l'resently he 
brotght out," continued Sheffield, assuming a pompous 
and up-and-down tone, "'especially for that pure and 
apostolie branch of it established,'here the man rose 
on his toes, 'estctblisled in these dominions.' Rext 
came,' for our Sovereign Lady Victoria, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith, in all causes and over all persons, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil, within these ber dominions, 
su29reme,'--an awful pause, with an audible fall of the 
sermon-case on the cushion; as though nature did hot 
contain, as if the human mind could hot sustain, a 
bigger thought. Then followed, ' the pious and muni- 
ficent founder,' in the saine twang, 'of All Saints' and 
Leicester Colleges.' ]3ut his chrfl-d'ceurre ,as his 
emphatic recognition of ' all the doctors, both the proc- 
tors, as if the numerical antithesis bad a graphie power, 
and threw those excellent personages into a charming 
tableau " " 
rant. 
EX. LIBRIS 
REV C « ç' !'«N 
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Charles was amused at ai1 this ; but he said in answer, 
that he never heard a sermon but i was his own fauIt 
if he did hot gain good from i; and he quoted the 
words of his faher, who, when he one day asked him 
if so-and-so had hot preached a very good sermon, "My 
dear Charles," his father had said, "aII serinons are 
good." The words, simple as hey were, had retained 
a hold on lais memory. 
MeanwhiIe, they had proceeded down the forbidden 
High Street, and were crossing the bridge, when, on 
the opposite side, they saw before them a tall, upright 
man, whom SheffieId had no difficulty in recognizing as 
a bacheIor of Nun's Hall, and a bore ai least of the 
second magnitude. He was in cap and gown, but went 
on his way, as if intending, in that extraordinary guise, 
to take a country waIk. He took the path which they 
were going themseIves, and they tried to keep behind 
him; but they waIked too briskly, and he too leisurely, 
to aIIow of that. If is very difficult duly fo delineate a 
bore in a narrative, for the very reason that he is a bore. 
A raie mus aire at condensation, bu a bore acts in 
solution. I is only on the long-run that he is ascer- 
tained. Then, indeed, he is felt ; he is oppressive ; like 
the sirocco, which the native detects at once, while a 
foreigner is often at fault. T«net occiditoEzte. Did yoa 
hear him make but one speech, perhaps you would say 
he was a pIeasant, weII-informed man; bu when he never 
cornes to an end, or bas one and the smne prose every 
rime you meet him, or keeps you standing tilI you are 
fit to sink, or holds yoa fast when you wish to keep an 
engagement, or hinders you listening fo importan con- 
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versation,hthen there is no mistake, the truth bursts 
on you, a2pça'ent dircc facies, you are in the clutches of 
a bore. ¥ou may yield, or you may flee; you cannot 
conquer, ttence itis clear that a bore cannot be re- 
presented in a story, or the story would be the bore as 
much as he. The reader, then, must believe this Ul»- 
right Mr. Bateman to be what otherwise he might hot 
discover, and thank us for our consideration in hot 
proving as well as assering it. 
Sheffield bowed to him courteously, and would bave 
proceeded on his way; but Bateman, as became his 
nature, would hot surfer it; he seized him. "Are you 
disposed," he said, "to look into the pretty chapel we 
are restoring on the common ? Itis quite a gemin 
the purest style of the fourteenth century. It was in 
a most filthy condition, a mere cow-house ; but we have 
made a subscription, and set it to rights." 
"We are bound for Oxley," Shetïield answered; 
"you would be taking us out of our way." 
"Not a bit of it," said ]3ateman ; "it's no a stone's 
throw from the road; you must hot refuse me. I'm 
sure you'll like it." 
IIe proceeded to give the history of the chapeIall 
it had been, all it might bave been, all it was hot, ail it 
was tobe. 
" I is to be a reaI specimen of a Catholic chapel," 
he said ; " we mean to make the atteml)t of getting the 
]3ishop fo dedicate it to the Royal Martyrwhy should 
hot we have our St. Charles as weI1 as the Romanists ? 
and it wilI be quite sweet to hear the vesper-bell 
tolling over the sullen moor every evening, in all wea- 
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thers, and arnid all the changes and chances of this 
mortal lire." 
Sheff[eld asked what congregation they expected fo 
collect af that hour. 
"That's a low view," answered Bateman; "it does 
hot signify af all. In real Catholic churches the 
number of the congregation is nothing to the purpose ; 
service is for those who corne, hot for thuse who stay 
aWV." 
" Well," said Sheffteld, "I understand what that 
means when a t'oman Caholie says i; for a pries is 
Stlpposed to offer sacrifice, which he ean do wihou a 
congregaion as well as wih one. And, again, Catholie 
chapels often sand over he bodies of Inartyrs, or on 
sorne place of miracle, as a record; but out service is 
' Cornmon l'rayer,' and how ean you bave ha wihou 
a congregaion ?" 
Iaernan replied tha, even if inembers of he Uni- 
versiy did hot drop in, which he expected, af leas he 
bell would be a nlerneno far and near. 
"Ah, I sec," retorted Sheffteld, "he use will be he 
reverse of what you said jus now; if is hot for those 
ha corne, but for hose who stay away. The congre- 
gafion is outside, not inside; i's an outside concern. 
I once saw a all chur¢h-ower--so if appeared from 
the road; but on he sides you saw it was bu a rhin 
wall, ruade to look like a ower, in order o give he 
church an irnposing effect. I)o run up sueh a 
wall, and put the bell in 
"There's anoher reason," answered Baernan, "for 
resoring he chapel, quite independent of tlle service. 
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It has been a chapel from time immemorial, and was 
consecrated by our Catholic forefathers." 
Sheffield argued that this would be as good a reaso 
for keeping p the llass as for keeling up the chape]. 
"We do keep up the l[ass," said Ilateman; "we 
offer our lIass every Sunday, according to the rite of 
the English Cyprian, as honest l'eter IIeylin calls 
him ; what would you have more ?" 
AVhether Sheffield understood this or no, ai least it 
was beyond Charles. Was the Common l'rayer the 
English M:ass, or the Communion-service, or the Litany, 
or the sermon, or any parL of these ? or were tlateman's 
words really a confession that there were clergymen 
who actually said the lopish ll:ass once a week ? ]3ate- 
man's precise meaning, however, is lost to posterity; 
for they had by this rime arrived at the door of the 
chapel. It had once been the chapel of an a]mshouse; 
a small farmhouse stood near; but, for population, it 
was llain no " church accommodation" was wanted. 
]3efore entering, Charles hung back, and whispered to 
his friend that he did not know ]3ateman. An intro- 
duction, in consequence, took place. "Peding of St. 
Saviour'st3ateman of 1Yun's Hall;" after which 
ceremony, in place of holy water, they managed to 
enter the chapel in company. 
I was as pretty a building as ]3ateman had led them 
to expect, and very lrettily done up. There was a 
stone altar in the best style, a credence table, a piscina, 
what looked like a tabernacle, and a couple of hand- 
some brass candlesticks. Charles asked the use of the 
l»iscinale did hot know is nameand was told that 
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there n, as always a piscina in the old churches in 
England, and that there eould be no proper restoration 
without it. Next he asked the meaning of the beauti- 
fully wrought eloset or reeess above the altar; and 
reeeived for answer, that "our sister churches of the 
Boman obedience always had a tabernacle for reserving 
the eonsecrated bread." tIere Charles was brought to 
a stand : on which Sheffleld asked the use of the niches; 
and was told by Bateman that images of saints were 
forbidden by the canon, but that his friends, in all 
these matters, did what they could. Lastly, he asked 
the meaning of the candlesticks; and was told that, 
Catholicly-minded as their ]3ishop was, they had some 
fear lest he would object to altar lights in serviceat 
least at first: but it was plain that the use of the 
candlesticks was to hold candles. Having had their 
fill of gazing and admiring, they turned to proceed 
on their walk, but could hot get off an invitation to 
breakfast, in a few days, at Bateman's lodgings in the 
Turl. 
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CtlAPTER III. 

NT of the friends had what are called views in 
religion; by which expression we do hot here signify 
that neither had taken up a certain line of opinion, 
though this was the case also; but that neither of 
them--how could they at their age ?--had placed his 
religion on an intellectual basis. It may be as well to 
state more distinctly what a "view" is, what if is to 
be "viewy," and what is the state of those who bave 
no "views." When, then; men for the first rime look 
upon the world of politics or religion, all that they find 
there meets their mind's eye as a landscape addresses 
itself for the first time to a person who bas just gained 
his bodily sight. One thing is as far off as another; 
there is no perspective. The connection of fact with 
fact, truth with truth, the bearing of fact upon truth, 
and truth pon fact, what leads to what, what are 
points primary and what secondary,all this they 
have yet to learn. Itis all a new science to them, and 
they do hot even know their ignorance of it. lIoreover, 
the world of to-day bas no connection in their minds 
with the world of yesterday ; time is hot a stream, but 
stands belote them round and full, like the moon. 
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They do hot know what happened ten years ago, ranch 
less the annals of a century; the past does hot live to 
them in the present ; they do hot understand the worth 
of contested points; names bave no associations for 
them, and persons kindle no recollections. They hear 
of men, and things, and projects, and struggles, and 
principles; but everything cornes and goes like the 
wind, nothing makes an impression, nothing loenetrates, 
nothing bas its place in their minds. They locate 
nothing; they have no system. They hear and they 
forger; or they just recollect -hat they bave once 
heard, they can't tell where. Thus they bave no con- 
sistency in their arguments; that is, they argue one 
way to-day, and hot exactly the other way to-morrow, 
but indirectly the other way, af random. Their lines 
of argument diverge; nothing cornes to a point; there 
is no one centre in vhich their mind sits, on which 
their judgment of men and things lroceeds. This is 
the state of many men all through life; and miserable 
politicians or Churchmen they make, unless by good 
luck they are in sale hands, and raled by others, or are 
lledged to a course. :Else they are at the nercy of the 
winds and waves; and, without being Radical, Whig, 
Tory, or Conservative, High Church or Low Church, 
they do Whig acts, Tory acts, Catholic acts, and here- 
tical acts, as the fit takes them, or as events or parties 
drive them. And sometimes, when their self-importance 
is hurt, they take refuge in the ide that all this is , 
proof that they are unfetered, moderate, dispassionate, 
that they observe the mean, that they are "no party 
lnen;" when they are, in fact, the most he]pless of 
B 
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slaves; for our strength in this world is, fo be the 
subjects of tlm reason, and our liberty, tobe captives 
of the truth. 
Bow Charles Reding, a youth of twenty, could hot 
be supposed to have much of a view in religion or 
politics ; but no clever man allows himself to judge of 
things simply at hap-hazard; lin is obliged, from a sort 
of self-respect, to bave some rule or other, true or false; 
and Charles was very fond of the maxim, which he bas 
already enunciated, that we must measure people by 
what they are, and hot by what they are hot. tte had 
a great notion of loving every one--of looking kindly 
on every one ; he was pierced with the sentiment which 
he had seen in a popular volume of poetry, that 
"Christian souls, . . . . 
Though worn and soil'd with sinful c]ay 
Are yet to eyes that see them true 
AI glistening with baptisnml dew." 
tte liked, as he walked along the road, and met 
labourer or horseman, gentleman or beggar, fo say to 
himself, "Ite is a Christian." And svhen he came to 
Oxford, he came there with an enthusiasm so simple 
and warm as to be almost childish. ]-Ie reverenced 
even the velvet of the Pro. ; nay, the cocked bat which 
preceded the Preacher had its claire on his deferential 
regard. Without being himself a poet, he was in the 
season of poetry, in the sweet spring-time, vhen the 
year is most beautiful, because itis new. Bovelty was 
beauty to a heart so open and cheerful as his; hot only 
because it was novelty, and had its proper charm as 
such, but because when we first see things, we see them 
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in a ':gay confusion," which is a principal element of 
the poetical. As time goes on, and we number and 
sort and measure things--as we gain views--we advance 
towards philosophy and truth, but we recede frein 
poetry. 
When we ourselves were young, we once on a time 
walked on a hot summer-day frein Oxford te ewington 
oE dull road, as auy one who has gone it knows; yet 
if was new te us ; and we protest te you, reader, believe 
it or net, laugh or net, as you will, te us it seemed on 
that occasion quite touchingly beautiful; and a sort 
rnelancholy came over us, of which the shadows fall 
even new, when we look back on that dusty, weary 
journey. And why? because every object which met 
us was unknon and full of mystery. A tree or two 
in the distance seemed the beginning of a great wood, 
or park, stretching endlessly; a bill implied a vale 
beyond, with that vale's history; the bye-lanes, with 
their green hedges, wound and vanished, yet were net 
lest te the imagination. Such was our first journey; 
but when we had gone if several rimes, the mind refused 
te act, the scene ceased te enchant, stern reality alone 
remained ; and we thought it one of the most tiresome, 
odious roads we ever had occasion te traverse. 
]ut te return te our story. Such was Reding. But 
Sheflield, on the other hand, without possessing any 
real view of things more than Charles, was, at this 
rime, fonder of hunting for views, and more in danger 
of taking up false ones. That is, he as "viewy," in 
a bad sense of the word. He was net satisfied intel- 
lectually with things as they are; he was critical, 
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impatient to reduce things to system, pushed princip]es 
too far, was fond of argument, partly from pleasure in 
the exercise, part]y because he was perplexed, though 
he did hot lay anything very nauch to heart. 
They neither of them felt any special interest in the 
controversy going on in the University and country 
about tIigh and Low Church. Sheffield had a sort of 
contempt for it; and t'eding felt it fo be bad taste 
to be nnusual or prominent in anything. An Eton 
acquaintmce had asked him to go and hear one of the 
principal preachers of the Catholic i»arty, and offered 
to introduce him; but he had declined it. tIe did hot 
like, he said, mixing himse]f up with party; he had 
corne fo Oxford to ge his degree, and hot to take up 
opinions; he though his ïather would hot relish it; 
and, moreover, he felt some litt]e relougnance to such 
opinions and such people, under the notion tlmt the 
authorities of the University were Olposed to the whole 
movement. I{e could hot help looking at its leaders 
as demagogues; and towards demagogues he ïel an 
uumeasured aversion and contempt. He did no see 
why clergymen, however respectable, should be col]ect- 
ing undergraduates about them; and he heard stories 
of their way of going on whicl did hot please him. 
AIoreover, he did hot like the specimens of their fol- 
lowers whom he fell in with; they were forward, or 
they "talked strong," as it was called; did ridiculous, 
extravagant acts ; and sometimes neg]ected tleir college 
duties for things which did hot concern them. He was 
unfortunate, certainly : for this is a very unfair accourir 
of ttle mos exemplary men of that day, who doubtless 
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are still, as clergymen or laymen, the strength of the 
Anglican Church; but in all collections of men, the 
straw and rubbish (as Lord ]3acon says) float on the 
top, while gold and jewels sink and are hidden. Or, 
vhat is more apposite still, many men, or most men, 
are a compound of precious and worthless together, 
and their worthless swims, and their precious lies at 
the bottom. 
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f'IIAI'TEIt 1V. 

ATEMAN WaS one of these composite characters: he 
had much good and much cleverness in him; but he 
vas absurd, and he afl%rded a subject of conversation to 
the two friends as they proceeded on their walk. "I 
rish there vas less of fadge and humbug everywhere," 
said Sheflïeld; "one might shovel off cartloads from 
this place, and hot miss it." 
"If you had your -ay," ansvered Charles, "Toit 
vould scrale off the roads till there was nothing fo 
walk on. We are forced to 'alk on 'hat you call 
humbug ; 'e put it lmder out feet, but we use it." 
" I cannot think that; it's like doing evil that good 
may corne. I sec shams everywhere. I go into 
St: Mary's, anti I hear Inen SlOOUting out commonplaces 
in a deep or a shrill voice, or ill slov«, clear, quiet 
emphasis and significant eyes  as that ]3ampton 
loreacher hot long ago, vho assured us, alrolos of the 
resurrection of the body, that 'all attempts to resusci- 
rate the inanimate corpse by natural methods had 
hitherto been experimentally abortive.' I go into the 
place where degrees are giventhe Convocation, I 
think--and there one hears a deal of umneaning Latin 
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for hours, graees, dispensations, and proetors walking 
up and down for noflaing; all in order to keep up a 
sort of ghosl: of t, hings passed away for centuries, while 
the real work mighg be donc in a quarter of an bout. 
I fall in wil:h l:his Bateman, and he talks fo me of food- 
lofes withou roods, and piscinoe without water, and 
niches wil:hout images, and candlestieks without lights, 
and masses without Popery; till I feel, with Shake- 
speare, that ' all the world's a stage.' Well, I go fo 
Shaw, Turner, and Brown, very different men, pupils 
of Dr. Gloueester--you know whom I meanmand they 
tell us that we ought to put up crucifixes by the way- 
side, in order to excite religious feeling." 
"Well, I really flink you are hard on ail these 
people," said Charles; "ig is all very much like de- 
clamation ; you would destroy externals of every kind. 
You are like the man in one of Miss Edgeworfl's 
novels, who shug lais ears go the music that he might 
laugh af the dancers." 
"What is the nmsie to whieh I close my ears ?" 
asked Sheffield. 
" To the meaning of those various sers," answered 
Charles;" the pions feeling which accompanies the 
sight of the image is the music." 
"To those who have the pions feeling, certainly," 
said Sheffield; " but to put up images in England in 
order fo create the feeling is like dancing to create 
music." 
"I think you are hard upon :England," replied 
Charles; "we are a religions peop]e." 
" Well, I will lotit i differently : do joz like music ?" 
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"You ought fo know," said Charles, "whom I have 
frightened so offert with my fiddle." 
"Do you like dancing ? " 
"To tell the truth," said Charles, "I don't." 
"Nor do I," said Sheffield; "it makes lne laugh fo 
think what I bave done, when a boy, to escape dancing ; 
there is something so absurd in if; and one had tobe 
civil and to duck to young girls who were either prim 
or pert. I have behaved quite rudely to them some- 
rimes, and then have been annoyed at my ungentle- 
manlikeness, and hot known how to get out of the 
serape." 
"Well, I didn't know we were so like each other 
in anything," said Carles; " oh, the misery I bave 
endured, in having to stand up to danee, and to walk 
about with a partner !meverybody looking af me, and 
I so awkward. If has been a torture fo me days before 
and after." 
They had by this time eome np to the foot of the 
rough rising ground whieh leads to the sort of table- 
land on the edge of which Oxley is plaeed; and they 
stood still awhile to see some equestrians take the 
hurdles. They then mounted the bill, and looked back 
upon Oxford. 
"Perhaps you eall those beautiful spires and towers 
a sham," said Charles, "beeause you see their tops and 
hot their bottoms ?" 
"Whereabouts were we in our argument ? " said the 
other, reminded that they had been wandering from if 
for the last ten minutes. " Oh, I reeolleet; I know 
what I was at. I was saying that you liked music, but 
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didn't like dancing; music leads another person to 
dance, but hot you; and dancing does hot increase but 
diminishes the intensity of the 1)leasure you find in 
music. In like manner, if is a mere piece of pedantry 
to make a religious nation, like the English, more re- 
ligious by placing images in the streets ; this is hot the 
English way, and oniy offends us. If it vere our way, 
it would corne naturally without any one telling us. 
As music incites to dancing, so religion vould lead to 
images ; but as dancing does hot improve music fo those 
vho do hot like dancing, so çeremonies do hOt improve 
religion to those vho do hot like ceremonies." 
"Then do you mean," said Charles, "that the Eng- 
lish Romanists are shams, because they use crucifixes ?" 
" Stop there," said Sheflleld ; "noir you are getting 
upon a different subject. They believe that there is 
"irtue in images; that indeed is absurd in them, but 
it makes them quite consistent in honouring them. 
They do hot put up images as outward shows, merely to 
create feelings in the minds of beholders, as Gloucester 
would do, but they in good, donright earnest worship 
images, as being more than they seem, as being hot a 
mere outside show. They pay them a religious wor- 
ship, as having been handled by great saints years ago, 
as having been used in pestilences, as having vrought 
miracles, as having moved their eyes or bowed their 
heads ; or, ai least, as having been blessed by the priest, 
and been brought into connection vith invisible grace. 
This is superstitious, but if is real." 
Charles vas hot satisfied. " An image is a mode of 
teaching," he said; " do you mean to say that a lerso 
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is a sham merely because he Inistakes the particular 
node of teaching best suited fo his own country ? " 
" I did hot say that Dr. Gloucester was a shain," 
answered Sheffield; "but that Inode of teaching of 
his was among Protestants a sham and a huinbug." 
" Iut this principle will carry you too far, and 
destroy itself," said Charles. "Don't you recollect 
what Thompson quoted the other day out of Aristotle, 
which he had lately begun in lecture with Vincent, 
and which we thought so acute--that habits are created 
by those very acts in which they Inanifest themselves 
when created ? We learn fo swim well by trying to 
swim. low Bateinan, doubtless, wishes fo intï'oduce 
liscinoe and tabernacles ; and to wait, before beginning, 
till they are received, is like hot going into the water 
till you can swiin." 
" Well, but what is Iateinan the better when his 
piscinoe are universal ?" asked Sheffield ; "what does it 
mean ? In the Romish Church it has a use, I knowI 
don't know what--but it colnes into the Mass. But if 
]3ateman makes piscinoe universal ainong us, what bas 
he achieved but the reign of a universal huinbug ?" 
" But, my dear Sheffield," answered Reding, " con- 
sider how Inany things there are which, in the course 
of tiine, have altered their original Ineaning, and yet 
have a Ineaning, though a changed one, still. The 
judge's wig is no sham, yet it has a history. The 
Queen, at her coronation, is said to wear a Roman 
Catholic vestment, is that a shain ? Does if hot still 
typify and impress upon us the 'divinity that doth 
hedge a king,' though it has lost the very Ineaning 
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which the Church of Pome gave it ? Or are you of 
the number of those, who, aeeording t.o the wittieism, 
think majesty, vhen dei)rived of its externals, a jest ?" 
"Then you defend the introduction of unmeaning 
piseinoe and eandlestieks ?" 
"I think," answered Charles, "that there's a great 
differenee between reviving and retaining; it may be 
natural to retain, even while the use fais, unnatural to 
revive when it has failed; but this is a question of dis- 
cretion and judgment." 
"Then you give it against 13ateman ?" said Sheffield. 
A slight I)ause ensued; then Charles added, "But 
perhai)s these men aetually do wish to introduee the 
realities as well as the externals : I)erhai)s they wish to 
use the I)iseina as well as to have it... Sheffield," he 
eontinued abrui)tly, " why are not eanonieals a sham, if 
I)iseinoe are shams ?" 
"Canonieals," said Sheffield, as if thinking about 
them; "no, eanonieals are no sham; for I)reaehing, I 
sui)i)ose , is the highest ordinanee in our Church, and 
has the riehest dress. The robes of a great I)reaeher 
cost, I kno% many I)ounds ; for there was one near us 
who, on leaving, had a I)resent from the ladies of an 
entire set, and a dozen I)air of worked slipi)ers into the 
bargain. 13ut it's ail fitting, if I)reaehing is the great 
office of the clergy. Next cornes the Saerament., and 
has the suri)lie and hood. knd hood," he repeated, 
musing; "what's that for ? no, it's the searf. The 
hood is vorn in the University I)ulpit; what is the 
searf ?--it belongs to ehaplains, I believe, that is, to 
.v«,.so.,ts; I can't make a view out of it." 
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"My dear ShetIield," said Charles, "you have eut 
your own throat. I-Iere you bave been trying to give 
a sense to the clerical dress, and cannot; are you then 
prepared fo call if a sham? Answer me this single ques- 
tion--Why does a clergyman wear a surplice when he 
rends prayers ? Nay, I will put if more simply--Why 
can only a clergyman rend prayers in church ?--Why 
cannot I " 
Sheflïeld hesitated, and looked serious. "Do yon 
know," he said, "you bave just pitched on Jeremy 
Bentham's objection. In his 'Church of Englandism' 
he proposes, if I recollect rightly, that a parish-boy 
should be taught to read the Liturgy; and he asks, 
Vlly send a person to the University for three or four 
years at an enormous expense, why teach him Latin and 
Greek, on purpose fo rend what any boy could be taught 
to rend at a dame's school? What is the rtue of a 
clergyman's reading ? Something of this kind, Ben- 
tham says; and," he added, slowly, "to tell the trutb, 
I don't know how to answer him." 
Reding was surprised, and shocked, and puzzled too ; 
he did not know wha to say; when the conversation 
was, perhalS fortunately, interrupted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EVERY year brings changes and reforms. We do hot 
know what is the state of Oxley Church now; it may 
bave rood-loft, piscina, sedilia, all new; or it may be 
reformed backwards, the seats on trinciple turning 
from the Communion-table, and the pulpi planted in 
the middle of the aisle; but at the t/me when these 
two young men walked through the churchyard, there 
was nothing very good or very bad to attract them 
within the building ; and they were 1)assing on, when 
they observed, coming out of the church, what Sheffield 
called an elderly don, a fellow of a eollege, whom Charles 
knew. He was a man of family, and had some little 
property of his own, had been a contemporary of his 
father's at the University, and had from time to time 
been OE guest at the parsonage. Charles had, in conse- 
quence, known him from a boy; and now, since he 
came into residence, he had, as was natural, received 
many smalI attentions from him. Once, when he was 
late for his own hall, he had given him his dinner in 
his rooms he had toEken him out on a fishing expedi- 
tion towards Faringdon ; and had promised him tickets 
for some ladies, lionesses of his, who were coming up to 
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the Commemoration. Ue was a shrewd, easy-tempered, 
free-spoken man, of small desires and no ambition; of 
no very keen sensibiliies or ronmntie delieacies, md 
very ]itfle religious pretension; lat is, though unex- 
ceptionable in his deporment, he hated he show of 
religion, and was impatient 
Ue hacl known the Universiy for thirty years, and 
formed a right estimate of most things in lB. I-Ie had 
corne out to Oxley to take a funeral for a friend, and 
w,s now reurning home. He hallooed to Charles, who, 
though feeling af first awkward on finding himself with 
two such diffrent friends and in two such different 
relations, was, afer a rime, partially restored to himself 
by the unconcern of Mr. Maleolm ; and the three walked 
home togefler. Yet, even to the last, he did hot quine 
know how and where o walk, and how fo carry himself, 
particularly when they got near Oxford, and he fell in 
ith various parties who greeted him in passing. 
Charles, by way of remark, said they ]lad been look- 
ing in at a pretty lile chapel on the common, which 
was now in he course of repEir. Mr. [alcolm laughed. 
"So, Charles," he said," ?¢ou'm bit with the new fashion." 
Charles coloured, and asked, "What fashion ?" add- 
ing, that a friend, by accident, had aken them in. 
"¥ou ask what fashion," said [r. Malcolm ; "hy, 
the newest, latest fashion. This is a place of fashions ; 
there bave been many fashions in my rime. The 
greater part of the residents, that is, the boys, change 
once in three years ; the fellows and uors, perhaps, in 
hall a dozen ; and every generation bas its own fashion. 
There is no principle of stability in Oxford, exeepB 
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tteads, and they are always the saine, and always will 
be the saine to the end of the chapter. ,Vhat is in 
now," he asked, "among you youngsters--drinking or 
cigars ?" 
Charles laughed raodest]y, and said he hoped drink- 
ing had gone out everywhere. 
"Worse things nmy corne in," said 5Ir. Malcohn; 
"but there are fashions everywhere. There was once a 
spouting club, perhaps it is in favour still ; before it was 
the music-room. Once geology was all the rage; now 
if is theology ; soon it will be architecture, or medieval 
antiquities, or editions and codices. Each wears out 
in its turn; all depends on one or two active men; but 
the secretary takes a wife, or the professor gets a stoEll; 
and then the raeetings are called irregularly, and 
nothing is done in them, and so gradually the affair 
dwind[es and dies." 
Sheffield asked whether the lresent movement had 
hot spread too widely through the country for such 
a termination; he did hot know much about if him- 
self, but the papers were full of if, and if was the 
talk of every neighbourhood; it was hot confined to 
Oxford. 
"I don't know about the country," said Mr. [alcolm, 
"that is a large question ; but if bas hOt the elements 
of stability here. These gentlemen will take livings 
and nmrry, and that will be the end of the business. 
I am hot speaking against them; they are, I believe, 
very respectable men; but they are riding on the 
spring-tide of a fashion." 
Charles said if was a nuisance fo see the party-spirit 
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it introduced. Oxford ought fo be a place of quiet 
and study; peaee and the [uses always went together; 
wlereas there vas talk, talk, in every q_uarter. A man 
could hot go about his duties in a natural way, and 
take every one as he came, but was obliged fo take 
par in questions, and to consider points which he 
migh wish to put from him, and must sport an opinion 
when he really had none to give. 
Mr. ][alcolm assented in a hall-absent way, looking 
at the view before him, and seemingly enjoying if. 
" People eall this county ugly," said he, "and perhaps 
it is; but whether I ara used to i or no, I always ara 
pleased with i. The lights are always new ; and thus 
the landseape, if it deserves the naine, is always pre- 
sented iu a new dress. I bave known Shotover there 
take the most opposite hues, sometimes purple, ome- 
rimes a bright saffron or tawny orange." tIere he 
stopped: "Yes, you speak of party-spirit; very true, 
there's a good deal of it.... No, I don't think there's 
rnueh," he continued, rousing; "certainly there is more 
division just at this minute in Oxford, but there always 
is division, always rivalry. The separate societies bave 
their own interests and honour to maintain, and quarrel, 
as the orders do in the Chureh of Rome. No, that's too 
grand a comparison; rather, Oxford is like an altos- 
house for elergymen's widows. Self-importance, jealousy, 
tittle-tattle are the order of the day. If has always 
been so in my rime. Two great ladies, Mrs. Vice- 
Chancellor and Mrs. ]3ivinity-Professor, can't agree, 
and bave followings respectively- or Vice-Chancellor 
himself, being a new broom, sweeps all the young 
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lIasters clean out of Convocation ttouse, to their great 
indignation- or Mr. Slaney, Dean of St. Peter's, does 
hot scruple to say in a stage-coach that hIr. Wood is no 
scho]ar; on which the said Wood calls him in return 
' slanderous Slaney;' or the elderly lIr. ]3arge, late 
Snior Fellow of St. Michael's, thinks that his pretty 
bride ]tas hot been received with due honours; or Dr. 
Crotchet is for years kept out of his destined bishopric 
by a sinister influence ; or Mr. Professor Carraway has 
been infamously shown up, in the Z'dinbt'9h, by an 
idle fellow whom he plucked in the schools; or 
movemus) three colleges interchange a mortal vow of 
opposition to a fourth ; or the young working hIasters 
conspire against the IIeads. Now, however, we are 
improving ; if we must quarrel, let it be the rivalry of 
intellect and conscience, rather than of interest or 
temper ; let us contend for things, hot for shadows." 
Shetfield was pleased at this, and ventured to say 
that the present state of things was nore real, and 
therefore more healthy, hIr. Malcohn did hot seem to 
hear him, for he did hot reply; and, as they were now 
approaching the bridge again, the conversation stopped. 
Sheffield looked slily at Charles, as lIr. hIalcolm pro- 
ceeded with them up IIigh Street; and both of them 
had the triumph and the amusement of being convoyed 
safely past a proctor, who was patrolling it, under the 
protection of a hIaster. 
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CIIAPTER VI. 

TIE walk to Oxley had hot been the first or the second 
occasion on which Charles had, in one shape or 
other, encountered Sheffield's views about realities and 
shams; and his preachments had begun to make an 
impression on him; that is, he felt that there was truth 
in them at bottom, and a truth new to him. lïIe was 
hot a person to let a truth sleep in his mind; though it 
did hot vegetate very quickly, it was sure ultimately 
to be pursued into its consequences, and to affect his 
existing opinions. In the instance belote us, he saw 
Sheffield's principle was more or less antagonistic to his 
own favourite maxim, that it was a duty to be pleased 
with every one. Contradictions could hot both be real : 
when an affirmative was true, a negative was false. All 
doctrines could hot be equally sound : there was a right 
and a wrong. The theory of dogmatic truth, as opposed 
to latitudinarianism (he did hot know their names or 
their tistory, or suspect what was going on within him), 
had in the course of these his first terres, gradually 
begun to energise in his mind. Let him but see the 
absurdities of the latitudinarian principle, 'hen carried 
out, and he is likely fo be still more opposed to it. 
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13ateman, among his peeuliarigies, had a notion 
bringing persons of eontrary sentiments together was 
the likeliest way of making a party agreeable, or 
least useful. He had done his best fo give his break- 
fast, fo whieh ont friends were invited, this element 
of perfection; not, however, fo his own satisfaction; 
for with all his efforts, he had but pieked up 
Freeborn, a young Evangelieal Master, with whom 
Sheffield was aequainted; a slmrp, but hot very wise 
freshman, who, having been spoiled ai home, and 
having plenty of money, professed to be oeheic, and 
kept his eollege authorities in a perpetual fidget lest 
he should some morning wake up a Papist; and a 
friend of his, a niee, modes-looking youth, who, like 
a mouse, had keen darging eyes, and are his bread and 
butter in absolute silence. 
They had hardly seated themselves, and Sheflïeld 
was pouring out eoffee, and a plate of mutiïns was 
going round, and 13ateman was engaged, saueepan in 
hand, in the operation of landing his eggs, now boiled, 
npon the table, when out flighty youh, whose name 
was White, observed how beautiful the Cagholie eustom 
was of making e««s the emblem of the Easter-festival. 
"It is truly Catholie," said he; "for it is retained in 
parts of England, you bave if in Russia, and in Pome 
itself, where an egg is served up on every plate through 
the Easter-week, afer being, I believe, blessed; and it 
is as expressive and signifieant as it is Catholie." 
« 13eautiful indeed !" said their host; « so pretty, so 
sweet ; I wonder whether out Peformers thought of it., 
or the profound IIooker,--he was full of types--or 
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Jewell. You reeollee the staff Jewell gave IIooker: 
thag was a type. It was like the sending of Elisha's 
sgaff by his servant to the dead child." 
"Oh, my dear, dear Bageman," eried Sheffteld, "you 
are making tIooker Gelmzi!" 
" Thag's just the upshog of such trifling," said Ir. 
Freeborn ; "you never know where fo find ig ; it proves 
anyhing, and disproves anyhing." 
"That is only till it's sanetioned," said White; 
"Vhen the Catholie Church sancgions it, we're safe." 
"Yes, we're sale," said Bateman; "ig's safe when 
i's Cagholic." 
"Yes," continued Y'hite, "things change their 
nature altogether vlen they are taken up by the 
Caholie Church : thag's how we are allowed to do evil 
thag good may corne." 
",Vhat's hat ?" said Bateman. 
"Why," said White, "the Church makes evil good." 
"My dear Vhite," said /at.eman gravely, "thafs 
going too far; it is indeed." 
Ir. Freeborn suspended lis breakfas oterations , and 
sat back in his chair. 
"Why," eontinued White, "is hot idolatry wrong 
yet image-worship is righg ?" 
Ir. Freeborn was in a state of collapse. 
"Tha's a bad instance, White," said Sheffteld; 
"there are peotle in tle orld who are uneatholie 
enough o think image-worship is wrong, as well as 
idolatry."- 
"3_ mere OEesuitieal distinction," said Freeborn -ith 
emotion. 
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"Well," said White,. who did hOt seem in great 
awe of the young II.A., though some years, of course, 
his senior, "I will take a better instance" who does 
hot know that baptism gives grace ? yet there were 
heathen baptismal rites, which, of course, were 
devilish." 
"I should not be disposed, Ir. Whie, fo grant you 
so much as you 'ould wish," said Freeborn, "about 
the virtue of baptism." 
"Not about Christian baptism ?" asked White. 
"It is easy," mswered Freeborn, " to mistake the 
sign for the thing signifie&" 
"Not about Catholic baptism ? " repeated White. 
"Catholie baptism is a mere deeeig and delusion," 
retorted Mr. Freeborn. 
"Oh, my dear Freeborn," interposed ]3ateman, "now 
you are going too far ; you are indeed." 
" Ctholic, CatholicI don'g know what you mean," 
said Freeborn. 
"I mean-," said Vhite, "the baptism of the one 
Catholic Chureh of which the Creed sieaks : it's quite 
intelligible." 
"But what do you mean by the Catholic Church ?" 
asked Freeborn. 
"The Anglican," answered Bateman. 
" The Roman," answered White; both in the saine 
breath. 
There was a general laugh. 
"There is nothing to laugh at," said Bateman; 
"Anglican and Roman are one." 
" One! impossible," cried Shetïield. 
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"Mueh worse than impossible," observed Mr. Free- 
born. 
" I should make a distinction," said Bateman  "I 
should say, they are one, exeept the corruptions of the 
Pomish Chureh." 
"That is, they are one, exeept where they differ," 
said Sheffield. 
" l'reeisely so," said 13ateman. 
"I'mther, Z should say," objeeted Mr. Freeborn, 
"two, except where they agree." 
" That's just the issue," said Sheffield ; " Bateman 
says that the Churches are one except when they are 
two; and Freeborn says that they are two except 
wheu they are one." 
It was a relief at this moment that the cook's boy 
came in with a dish of hot sausages; but though a 
relief, it was hOt a diversion; the conversation pro- 
ceeded. Two persons did hot like it; Freeborn, who 
was simply disgusted at the doctrine, and lleding, who 
thought ita bore ; yet it was the bad ]uck of Freeborn 
forthwith fo set Charles against him, as well as the 
rest, and to remove the repugnance which he had to 
engage in the dispute. Freeborn, in fact, thought 
theology itself a mistake, as substituting, as he con- 
sidered, worthless intellectual notions for the vital 
truths of religion; so he now went on to observe, 
puting down his knife and fork, that it really was to 
him inconceivable, that real religion should depend on 
metaphysical distinctions, or outward observances ; that 
it was quite a different thing in Scripture ; that Scrip- 
ture said much of faith and holiness, but hardly a word 
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about Churches and forms. He proceeded to say that 
it was the great and evil tendency of the human mind 
to interpose between itself and its Creator some self- 
invented mediator, and if did hot matter ai all whether 
that human device was a rite, or a creed, or a form of 
prayer, or good works, or communion with particular 
Churchesmall were but "flattering unctions to the 
soul," if they were considered necessary; the only safe 
way of using them was to use them with the feeling 
that you might dispense with them ; that none of them 
went to the roof of the matter, for that faith, that is, 
firm belief that God had forgiven you, n'as the one 
thing needful; that where that one thing was present, 
everything else was superfluous; that where if was 
wanting, nothing else availed. So strongly did he hold 
this, that (he confessed he put it pointedly, but still hot 
untruly), where true faith was present, a person might 
be anything in profession; an Arminian, a Calvinist, 
an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Swedenborgian-- 
nay, a Unitarian--he would go further, looking ai 
White, a Papist, yet be in a state of salvation. 
Freeborn came out rather more strongly than 
in his sober moments he would have approved; but 
he was a little irritated, and wished to have his 
turn of speaking. If was altogether a great testifi- 
cation. 
"Thank you for your liberality to the poor Papists," 
said Whit.e; "it seems they are safe if they are 
hypocrites, professing to be Catholics, while they arc Protestants in heart." 
" Unitarians, too," said Sheffield, "are debtors to 
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your liberality ; it seems e man need hot fe,r to believe 
too litle, s.o that he feels a good deal." 
"ather," said White, "if he believes himself for- 
given, he need hot believe anyhing else." 
eding put in his word; he sid lmt in the Prayer 
]3ook, belief in the Holy Trinity was represented, hot as 
an accident, but as "before al1 thin-s" necessary to 
salvaion. 
"That's hot a fait enswer, Redin,,," said Sheffield- 
"wlmg Mr. Freeborn observed was, thag there's no 
creed in the ]ible; and you answer hat there is a 
creed in the Prayer ]3ook." 
"Then the Bible says one thing, and the l'rayer 
'took another," said ]3ateman. 
":No," answered Freeborn ; "The t'rayer ]3ook only 
dedtces from Scripture; the Athanasian Creed is a 
human invention; true, but bureau, and to be received, 
as one of the Articles expressly says, because ' founded 
o1 Scripture.' Creeds are useful in their place, so 
is the Church; but neither Creecl nor Church is 
religion." 
" Then why do yoa make so much of your doctrine 
o[ ' faith only' ?" said ]3ateman; "for that is hot ia 
Scripture, and is but a human deduction." 
"My doctrine!" cried Freeborn; "why it's in the 
Articles; the Articles expressly say that we are jttstified 
by faith only." 
"The Articles are not Scripture any more than the 
l'rayer ]3ook," said Sheffield. 
":Nor do the Articles say that the doctrine they pro- 
pouad is necessary for salvation," added ]3ateman. 
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All this was very unfair on Freeborn, though he had 
provoked it. Here were four persons on him at once, 
and the silent fifth apparemly a sympathiser. Sheffield 
talked through malice; White from habit; Reding 
came in because he could hot help it; and Iateman 
spoke on principle; he had a notion that he was 
improving Freeborn's -iews by this process of badger- 
ilg. At least he did hot improve his temper, which 
was suffering, lXiost of the party were under- 
graduates; he (Freeborn) was a Master; it was too 
bad of Bateman. tIe finished in silence his sausage, 
which had got quite cold. The conversation flagged; 
there was a rise in toast and muffins; coffee-cups were 
put aside, and tea flowed freely. 
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CtIAPTER VII. 

FIEEBOr, a did hot like to be beaten; he began again. 
l-teligion, he said, was a matter of the heart; no one 
eould interpret Seripture rightly whose heart was hot 
right. Till our eyes were enlightened, to dispute about 
the sense of Seripture, fo attempt to deduee from Serip- 
ture, was beating about the bush" it was like the blind 
disputing about colours. 
"If this is true," said ]3ateman, "no one ought fo 
argue about religion at all; but you were the first to do 
so, Freeborn." 
"Of course," answered Freeborn, "those who have 
round the truth are the very persons to argue, for they 
have the gift." 
"And the very last persons to persuade," said 
Sheeld; "for they bave the gilet all to themselves." 
"Therefore true Christians should argue with each 
other, and with no one else," said lateman. 
"But those are the very persons who don't want ît," 
said Sheffield ; "reasoning must be for the unconverted, 
hot for the eonverted. It is the means of seeking." 
Freeborn persisted that the reason of the uncon- 
verted was carnal, and that such could hOt understand 
Scripture. 
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"I have always thought," said Reding, "that reason 
was a general gift, though faith is a speeial and personal 
one. If faith is really rational, all ought to see that 
if is rational ; else, from the nature of the case, itis hot 
rational." 
« But St,. Paul says," answered Freeborn, " that ' to 
the naturM man the things of the Spiri are foolish- 
ness.'" 
"But how are we fo arrive a truth af all," said 
Reding," exeept by reason ? It is the appointed method 
for our guidanee. Brutes go by instinct, men by 
reason. 
They Lad fallen on a difficult subject ; all were some- 
what puzzled excelt White, who had hot been attend- 
ing, and was simply wearied; he now interpose& 
"If would be a dull world," he said, "if men went by 
reason: they may think they do, but they don't.. 
Really, they are led by their feelings, their affections, 
by the sense of the beautiful, and the good, and the 
holy. Religion is the beautiful; the clouds, sun, and 
sky, the fields and the woods, are religion." 
"This would make all religions true," said Freeborn, 
"good and bad." 
"No," answered White, " heathen rites are bloody 
and imlure , not beautiful; and Mahometanism is as 
cold and as dry as any Calvinistic meeting. The 
Mahometans have no altars or priests, nothing but a 
pulpit and a preacher." 
"Like St. lIary's," said Shetfield. 
" Very like," said White ; " we have no life or poetry 
in the Church of England; the Catholic Church alone 
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is beautiful. You would see what I mean if you vent 
into a foreign cahedral, or even ino one of he Catholic 
churches in our large towns. The eelebran, deaeon, 
and subdeacon, acolytes with lighs, he ineense, and the 
changingall combine o one end, one ae çf wçrship. 
You feel i is really a worshipping; every sense, eyes, 
ears, smell, are ruade to know tha worship is going on. 
The laity on ghe floor saying heir beads, or making 
lmir aes; çhe choir singing ou he N5fi'ie; and the 
pries and his assistants bowing low, and saying the 
oteor o each oher. This is worship, and i is far 
above reason." 
This vas sFoken wih all his hear; bu i as quite 
ou of keeFing wih he conversation which had Freceded 
i, and Vhie's poet as almos as disagreeable o he 
Imry as Freeborn's prose. 
"Vhie, you should urn Caholic ou and ou," said 
Sheeld. 
"My dear good fellow," said Bateman, " hink wha 
you are saying. You can' reay bave gone o a 
schismaical chaFel. Oh, for shame " 
Freeborn observed, gravely, tha if he o Churches 
w«'e one, as had been maintained, he could no see, do 
wha he would, hy i was wrong o go fo and fro from 
one o he oher. 
"You forge," said aeman fo }Vhie, "you bave, 
çr migh bave, all his in your own Church, wihou he 
Romish corruptions." 
"As fo he omish corruptions," answered Vhie, 
" I know very ]itt].e about them." 
Freeborn groaned audibly. 
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"I know very little about them," repeated White 
eagerly, '" very litle; bu what is hat to the purpose ? 
We must take things as we find them. I don't like 
what is bad in the Caholie Church, if here is bad, but 
what isgood. I do hot go to i forwhat isbad, but 
for-'hat is good. You can't deny that what I admire 
is very good and beauiful. Only you try to introduce 
it into your own Church. ¥ou would give your ears, 
you know you would, o hear the lgies i'cc." 
Here a general burst of laughter took place. White 
was an Irishman. It was a happy interruption; the 
party rose up from table, and a tap af that minute, 
which sounded af the door, succeeded in severing the 
thread of the conversation. 
If was a printseller's man with a large book of 
plates. 
"Vell timed," said Bateman ;--"put them down, 
II, aker: or rather give them to me ;--I can take the 
opinion of you men on a point I have much at heart. 
¥ou know I wanted you, Freeborn, fo go with me to 
see my chapel; Shetïleld and Reding have looked into 
it. Well now, just see here." 
He opened the portfo]io; if contained views of the 
Campo Santo at I)isa. The leaves were slowly turned 
over in silence, the spectators partly admiring, partly 
hot knowing what to think, partly wondering at what 
was coming. 
"Vhat do you think my plan is ?" he continued. 
"You twitted me, Shetïleld, because my chapel wouId 
be useless. Iow I mean to get a cemetery attached to 
it; there is plenty of land; and then the chapel will 
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become a chantry. ]3ut now, what 'ill you say if we 
bave a copy of hese splendid medieval monuments 
romd the burial-place, bogh sculpture and painting? 
Now, Sheffield, Mr. Critic, -hat do you say to that ?" 
"A most adnfirable plan," said Sheffield, "and quite 
removes my objections... A ehantry! what is that ? 
1)on't they say Mass in it for the dead ?" 
"Oh, no, no, no," said ]3ateman, in fear of Freeborn ; 
"we'll have noue of your Popery. It will be a simple, 
guileless chapel, in which the Church Service will be 
read." 
Meanwhile Sheffield was slowly turning over the 
plates. He stopped a one. "What will you do with 
ha figure ?" he said, poining o a Madonna. 
" Oh, it 'ill be best, mos prudent, go leave it out ; 
certainly, certainly." 
Sheffield soon began again : "]3ut look here, my good 
fellow, whag do you do with these saints and angels ? 
do sec, why here's a eomplete legend; do you mean go 
bave this ? tIere's a set of miracles, and a 'oman 
invoking a saing in heaven." 
]3aeman looked eautiously at them, and did no 
answer. He 'ould bave shut the book: bu Sheffield 
wished o sec some more. Meanwhile he said, "Oh 
yes, truc, there a'e some things; but I have an ex- 
pedient for all this ; I mean go make it all allegorical. 
The ]31essed Virgin shall be the Church, and the saints 
shall be cardinal and other virtues; and as go that 
saint's life, S. Panieri's, it shall be a Catholie 'Pilgrim's 
l'rogress.'" .. 
" Good! then you must drop all these popes and 
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bishops, eopes and ehaliees," said Sheffield ; "and bave 
their names written under the test, that people mayn' 
take them for saints and angels. Perhaps you had 
better bave scrolls from their raouths, in old English. 
This Sg. Thoraas is stout; make him say, ' I ara 
Dreadnought,' or 'I ara Giant Despair;' and, sinee 
this beautiful saint bears a sort of dish, make ber ' Mrs. 
Creature Comfort.' But look here," he eontinued, "a 
whole set of devils ; are these tobe painted up ?" 
13ateman attempted foreibly fo shut the book; Shef- 
field went on- " St. Authony's temptations; whag's 
this ? Itere's he fiend in the shape of a car on a wine- 
barrel." 
"Peally, really," said ]3ateman, disgusted, and get- 
ting possession of it, "you are quite offensive, quite. 
We will look at them when you are raore serious." 
Sheffield indeed was very provoking, and ]3ateman 
more good-huraoured than raany persons would have 
been in his place. Meanwhile Freeborn, who had had 
his gown in his hand the last two minutes, nodded to 
his host, and took his departure by hiraself ; and White 
and Willis soon followed in company. 
"Beally," said Bateman to Sheffield, when they were 
gone, "you and White, each in his own way, are so 
very rash in your raode of speaking, and before other 
people, too. I wished to teach Freeborn a little good 
Catholicism, and you have spoil all. I hoped some- 
thing would have corne out of this breakfast. 
only think of White ! it vill ai1 out. Freeborn will tell 
i to his set. Itis very bad, very bad indeed. And 
you, my fi'iend, are hot mtmh better; never serious. 
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What could you mean by saying that our Church is hot 
onewith the Romish It was «," "  
 glvn o Freeborn such 
OE '' 
an aflvantaoe. 
Sheflleld looked provoking]y easy; and, leaning with 
his back against the mantelpiece, and his coat-tail almost 
t,laying with the spout of the kettle, replied, "¥ou had 
a nmst awkward team to drive." Then he added, look- 
ing sideways at him, with his head back, "And why 
had you, O most correct of nmn, the audacity to say 
that the English Church and the I'omish Church wcre 
olle ." 
"It must be so," answered Bateman; "there is but 
one Church--the Creed says so; would you make two ?" 
"I don% speak of doctrine," said Shefiïeld, "but of 
fact. I didn't mean to say that there were two Churches; 
nor to deny that there was one Chut'ch. I but denied 
the fact, that what are evidently two bodies were one 
body." 
Bateman thought awhile; and Charles employed 
himself in scraping down the soot ïrom the back of the 
chimney with the poker, tIe did hot wish to speak, 
but he was hot sorry to listen to such an argument. 
"My good fellow," said ateman, in  tone of in- 
struction, "you are making a distinction between a 
Church and a body which I don't quite comprehend. 
You say that there are two bodies, and yet but one 
Church. If so, the Church is hot a body, but some- 
thing abstract, a mere naine, a general idea; is that 
your meaning ? if so, you are an honest Calvinist." 
"You are another," answered Sheffield ; "for if you 
rnake two visible Churches, English and 1-tomish, to be 
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one Church, that one Church must be invisible, hot 
visible. Thus, if I hold an ahstract Church, you hold 
an invisible one." 
"I do hOt see that," said Bateman. 
"Prove the two Churches tobe one," said Sheflïeld, 
"and then l'll prove something else." 
"Some paradox ?" said Bateman. 
"Of course," answered Sheflïeld, "a huge one; 
but yours, not mine. Prove the English and Romish 
Churches to be in any sense one, and I will proYe by 
parallel arguments that in the saine sense we and the 
Wesleyans are one." 
This was a fait challenge ]3ateman, howeYer, sud- 
denly put on a demure look, and was silent. "We are 
on sacred subjects," he said at length in a subdued 
tone, "we are on Yery sacred subjects; we nms b 
reverent," and he drew a very long face. 
Sheflïeld laughed out, nor could eding stand it, 
"What is it?" cried Sheflïeld; "don't be hard on 
me ? What have I done ? Where did the sacredness 
begin ? I eat my words." 
" Oh, he meant nothing," said Charles, "indeed he 
did not; he's more serious than he seems; do answer 
him ; I ara interested." 
" Really, I do wish to treat the subject gra ely, said 
Sheflïeld; "I will begin again. I ara very sorry, indeed 
I ara. Let me put the objection more reverently." 
Bateman relaxed. «My good Sheffield," he said, 
"the thing is irreverent, hot the manner. Itis irre- 
verent to liken your holy mother to the Wesleyan 
schismatcs. 
D 
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"I repent, I do indeed," said Sheffield; "it was a 
wavering of faith; it was very unseemly, I eonfess i. 
What eau I say more ? Look at me; won't this do ? 
I;ut now tell me, do tell me, how are we one body with 
the Romanists, yet the Wesleyans no one body with us ?" 
Bateman looked a him, and was satisfied with the 
expression of lais face. "It.'s a strange question for you 
to ask," he said; "I fancied you were a sharper fellow. 
Don' you sec tha we bave the aposolical succession as 
well as the Pomanists ?" 
"But Pomanists say," answered Sheffield, "that that 
i.s hot enough for unity; that we ought to be in coin- 
muuion with the Pope." 
"That's their mistake," answered Baeman. 
" Ttmt's just what the Wesleyans say of tas," retorted 
Sheffield, "when we won't acknowledge their succession; 
they say it's out mistake." 
  "they have no 
"Their succession " cried Bateman, 
succession." 
"Yes, they bave," said Sheffield ; "they have a minis- 
terial " " 
SilCCeSslon. 
« If isn't apostolical," answered Bateman. 
" 'es, Sut if is evangelical, a succession of doctrine," 
said Sheffield. 
"Doctrine! Evange]ical!" cried ]3ateman; "who ever 
heard! that's hot enough; doctrine is hot enough 
without bishops." 
"And succession is hot enouh without the Pope," 
answered Shetïield. 
" They act against the bishops," said Bateman, hot 
quite seeing whither he was goi,,g. 
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"And we act against the Pope," said Sheffield. 
"We say that the Pope isn't necessary," said 
Bateman. 
"And they say that bishops are hOt necessary," 
returned Sheffield. 
They were out of breath, and paused to see where 
they stood, l'resently Bateman said, "My good sir, 
this is a question of fact, not of argulnentative clever- 
ness. The qttestion is, whether itis hot truc that 
bishops are necessary to the notion of a Church, and 
whether itis not falsc that Popes are necessary." 
"No, no," crieçl Sheffield, "the question is this, 
whether obedience to out bishops is hot necessary to 
make Wesleyans one body with us, and obedience to 
their Pope necessary to make tts one body with the 
Romanists. You maintain the one, and deny the 
other; I maintain both. Maintain both, or deny both- 
I ara consistent; you are inconsistent." 
Bateman was puzzled. 
"In a word," Sheffield added, " succession is hot 
unity, any more than doctrine." 
"Not unity ? What then is unity ?" asked Bateman. 
"Oneness of polit?'," answered Sheffield. 
Bateman thought awhile. "The idea is preioos- 
terous," he said- "here we have Tosscssion; here we are 
established since King Lucius's rime, or since St. Paul 
preached here ; filling the island ; one continuons 
Church; with the saine territory, the saine succession, 
the saine hierarchy, the saine civil and political position, 
the saine churches. Yes," he proceeded, "we have the 
very saine fabrics, the memorials of a thottsand years, 
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mystical teaching of the old saints. Wlmt bave the 
Methodists to do with Catholic rites ? -ith altars, with 
sacrifice, with rood-lofts, with fnts, with niches ?wthey 
cal1 if all superstition." 
"Dou't be angry with me, ]3ateman," said Sheffield, 
"and, before going,  will put forth a parble. Here's 
the Church of EngloEnd, as like OE ProtestoEnt Establish- 
ment as it cart stare ; bishops and people, al1 but a few 
like yourselves, call it Protestant; the living body 
calls itself Protestant; the living body abjures Catho- 
licism, flings off the naine and the thing, hates the 
Church of Rome, 1oEughs at sacramentoEl power, despises 
the Fathers, is jealous of priestcraft, is a l'rotestaat 
reality, is a Catholic sham. This existing reality, which 
is alive and no mistake, you wish to top with a filagree- 
work of screens, dorsals, pastoral staffs, croziers, mitres, 
and the like. qow most excellent ]3atemn, will Sou 
hear my parable ? will you be offended at it ?" 
Silence gave consent, and Sheffield proceeded. 
"Why, once on a rime a negro boy, when his toaster 
was away, stole into his wardrobe, and determined to 
make himself fine at his master's expense. So he was 
presently seen in the streets, naked as usual, but strutting 
up and down with a cocked hat on his head, and a pair 
of white kid gloves on lais hands." 
"Away with you! get out, you graceless, hopeless 
fellow!" said ]3ateman, discharging the sofx-bolster at 
his head. Meanwhile Shefiïeld tan to the door, and 
quickly round himself with Charles in the street below. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

SHEFFIELD and Charles may go their way ; but we must 
follow White and lVillis out of Bateman's lodgings. It 
was a Saint's day, and they had no lectures; they 
walked arm-in-arm along ]3road Street, evidently very 
intinmte, and Willis round his voice : " I can't bear tha; 
Freeborn," said he, "he's such a prig; and I like him 
the less because I ara obliged to know him." 
"You knew him in the country, I think ?" said 
Vhite. 
" In consequence, he bas several times had me to his 
spiritual tea-parties, and has introduced me to old Mr. 
Grimes, a good, kind-hearted old fogie, but an awflfi 
evangelical, and his vife 'orse. Grimes is the old 
original religious tea-man, and Freeborn imitates him. 
They get together as many men as they can, perhaps 
twenty freshmen, bachelors, and masters, ,ho sit in a 
circle, -ith cups and saucers in their hands and hassocks 
at their knees. Some insufferable person of Capel Hall 
or St. M:ark's, who hardly speaks English, under pre- 
tence of asking M:r. Grimes some divinity question, 
holds forth on original siu, or justification, or assurance, 
mOnOlolizing the conversation. Then tea-things ,.o 
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and a portion of Seripture cornes instead; and old 
(h'imes expounds; very good it is, doubtless, though 
he is a layman, tIe's a good old soul ; but no one in 
the room ean stand if; even Mrs. Grimes nods over her 
knitting, and some of the dear brothers breathe very 
audibly, lIr. Grimes, however, hears nothing but him- 
self. At length he stops; his hearers wake up, and 
the hassocks begin. Then we go ; and Mr. Grimes aud 
the St. Mark's man call it a profitable evening. I can't 
make out why any one goes twice ; yet some men never 
miss." 
"They ail go on faith," said White" "faith in Mr. 
Grimes." 
" Faith in old Grimes," said Willis; "an old half- 
pay lieutenant " 
"Here's a church open," said White; "that's odd; 
let's go in." 
They entered ; an old woman was dusting the pews 
«s if for service. " Thag will be all set right," said 
Willis ; "we must bave no women, but sacristans and 
servers." 
"Then, you know, all these pews will go to the right 
about. I)id you ever see a finer church for a functiou ?" 
"Where would you put the sacristy ? " said Willis ; 
"hat closet is meant for the vestry, but would never 
be large enough." 
"That depends on the nmnber of altars the church 
admits," answered White; "each altar must have its 
own dresser and wardrobe in the sacristy." 
"One," said Willis, counting, "where the pulpit 
stands, that'll be the high altar; one quite behind, that 
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may be Out Lady's ; t.wo, one on each side of the chm- 
cel--four already ; to whom do you dedicate them ? " 
"The church is hOt wide enough for those side ones," 
objected White. 
" Oh, but itis," saiO. Willis ; "I have seen. abroad, 
altars with only one step to them, and they need no 
be very broad. I think, too, this wall admits of an 
archlook at the depth of the wiadow ; that would be 
a gain of room." 
"No," persisted White; "the chancel is too nar- 
row;" and he began to measure the floor with his 
pocket-handkerchief. "XVhat would you say is the 
depth of an altar ïrom the wall ?" he asked. 
Ou looking up he saw some ladies in the church 
whom he and Willis knewthe pretty Miss Boltons 
very Catholic girls, and really kind, charitable persons 
into the bargain. We cannot add, that they were much 
wiser at that time than the two young gentlemen whom 
they now encountered ; and if any fair reader thinks our 
account of them a reflection on Catholic-minded ladies 
generally, we beg distinctly to say, that we by no means 
luut them forth as a type of a class ; that among such 
persons were tobe round, as we know well, the gentlest 
spirits and the tenderest hearts; and tha nothing short 
of severe fidelity to historical truth keeps us from 
adorning these two young persons in particular with 
that prudence and good sense with which so many such 
ladies were endowed. These wo sisters had open hands, 
if they had hot wise heads ; and their object in enter- 
ing the church (which was not the church of their own 
parish) was to see the old woman, who was at once a 
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subject and instrument of their bounty, and to say a 
word about ber little grandchildren, in whom they were 
interested. As may be supposed, they did hOt knoxv 
nmch of matters ecclesiastical, and they knew less of 
themselves; and the latter defect White could hot 
supply, though he was doing, and had done, his best to 
remedy the former deficiency; and evcry meeting did 
a little. 
The two parties left the church together, and the 
gentlemen saw the ladies home. " We were imagining, 
M[ss Bolton," White said, walking ata respectful 
distance from her, "we were imagining St. James's a 
Ctholic church, and trying to arrange things as they 
ought to be." 
"lVhat was your first reform ?" asked Miss Bolton. 
"I fear," answered White, "it would rare harJ witl 
your 1rotgg&, the old lady who dusts out the pews." 
"Wl:y, certainly," said Miss Bolton, "because there 
would be no pews to dust." 
" But hot only in office, but in person, or rather in 
character, she must make her exit from the church," 
sa[d lVhite. 
" Impossible," said Miss Bolton ; "are women, then, 
to remain Protestants ?" 
" Oh, no," answered lVhite, "the good lady will 
reappear, only in another character; she will be a 
widow." 
"And who will take ber present place ?" 
"A sacristan," answered Vhite; "a sacristan in a 
cotta. Do you like the short cotta or the long?" he 
continued, turning to the younger lady. 
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" I ?" answeretl Miss Charlotte ; " I always forge, 
btt I hink you old us he I'omn ws he short; one; 
I'm for he shor copra." 
"You know, Charlotte," said l[is 3olton, "th 
there's a grea reform going on in England in eccle- 
siastical vestmens." 
" I hae all reforms," nswered Charlotte, " from he 
lteformaion downwards. ]3esides, we hve go some 
wy J out eope; you bave seen i, Ir. White ? i's 
such  swee paern." 
"Uve you deermined wha to do wih i ?" askel 
Willis. 
"Time enough o think of h," sid Charlotte; 
"i'll ake four years Go finish." 
"Four years!" cried White; 'e shll be all real 
Caholics by hen; Englaud ill be eonvered." 
"I will be doue jus in ime for the Iishop," said 
l'bariolage. 
"Oh, i's no good enough for him" saitl [iss 
/olton; "bul; i naay do in church for he ..4sçcr#cs. 
How differen all things wi]l be!" coninued she; 
"I don' quine like, though, he ide of a cardinal 
iu Oxford. Ius 'e be so very oman? I don'l 
see why we migh no be quine Caholic withou the 
Pope." 
"Oh, you need no be afraid," said Whie sagely; 
"things don' go so apoEce. Cardinals are no so cheai_." 
"Cardinals bave so much state anal siffness," said 
Miss Bolon- " I hear hey never walk 'ithou two 
servoEuts behind them; and they always leave he room 
direcly dancing begis." 
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"Well, I think Oxford must be just eut out for 
eardinals," said Miss Charlotte; "ean anything be 
duller than the President's 1)arties ? I ean fancy/)r. 
I3one a cardinal, as he walks round the parks." 
"Oh, it's the genius of the Catholie Churcl," said 
White; "you will understand if better in ri,ne. No 
one is his own toaster; even the Pope eannot do as le 
will; he dines by himself, and speaks by 1)reeedent. '' 
"Of course he does," said Charlotte, "for he is 
infallible." 
"Nay, if he makes mistakes in the functions," con- 
tinued White, "he is obliged fo write them down and 
eonfess them, lest they should be drawn into prece- 
dents." 
"And he is obliged, during a funetion, fo obey the 
toaster of eeremonies, against his own judgment," said 
Willis. 
"/)idn't you say the Pope eonfessed, Ir. White ? " 
asked Iiss 13olton; «it bas always puzzled me 
whether tle Pope was obliged to confess like another 
lllan." 
"Oh, eertainly," answered White, "every one con- 
fesses." 
"Well," said Charlotte, " I ean't faney .Ir. Hurst 
of St. Peter's, who cornes here to sing glees, con- 
fessing, or some of the grave heads of bouses, whu 
bow so stitlty." 
"They will all have to eonfess," said White. 
"All ?" asked lIiss 13olton; "you don't mean con- 
verts eonfess ? I thought it was only old Catholies." 
There was a little pause. 
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"And whal will the heads of bouses be ?" asked 
,Iiss Charlotte. 
"Abbots or superiors," answered Whie ; "hey will 
bear crosses; and when they say lX[ass, there will be a 
lighted candle in addition." 
"What a good porly abbot the Viee-Chaneellor will 
make !" said Miss 13olton. 
"Oh, no; he's too shorl for an abbot," said ber 
sister; "but you bave lef out the Chaneellor himself : 
vou seem to bave provided for every one else; wha 
will become of him ?" 
"The Chaneellor is my diffieulty," said White 
gravely. 
"Make him a Knight-Templar," said Willis. 
"The I)uke's a queer hand," said White, still 
thoughtfully : "there's no knowing what he'll corne to. 
A Knight-Templarmyes; Malta is now English pro- 
perty; he might revive the ortier." 
The ladies both laughed. 
"But you bave hot completed your plan, lIr. White," 
said lIiss ]3olton : " the heads of bouses bave got wives; 
how can they beeome monks ?" 
"Oh, the wives will go into convents," said White : 
"Willis and I bave been making inquiries in the ttigh 
Street, and they are mos satisfactory. Some of the 
houses there were once university-halls and inns, and 
will easily turn back into convents: all that will be 
wanted is grating to the windows." 
"ttave you any notion what order they ought to 
join ?" said Miss Charlotte. 
"That depends on themselves," said White: " no 
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eompulsion whatever must be put on them. 'hey are 
the judges. But it would be useful to bave two con- 
vents--one of an active order, and one contemplative" 
Ursuline for instance, and Carmelite of St. OE'heresa's 
reform." 
Hitherto their conversation had been on the verge 
of jest and earnest; now is took a more pensive tone. 
"The nuns of St. Theresa are very strict, I believe, 
2Ir. White," said Miss Bolton. 
"Yes," he ruade reply; "I bave fears for the lIrs. 
Wardens and Mrs. Principals who at their age under- 
take'lt. " 
They had got home, and White politely rang the 
bell. 
"Younger persons," said he tenderly, "are too 
delicate for such a sacrifice." 
Louisa was silent; presently she said, "And vhat 
will you be, ]Ir. White ?" 
"I knov hot," he answered ; "I bave thought of the 
Cisercians; they never speak." 
"Oh, the dear Cistercians !" she said ; "St. Bernard 
wasn't it ?--sweet, heavenly man, and so young! I 
have seen his picture  such eyes " 
White v«as a. good-looking man. The nun and the 
monk looked at each other very respectfully, and bowed ; 
the other pair went through a similar ceremony; then 
if was performed diagonally. The two ladies entered 
their home; the two gentlemen retired. 
We must follow the former upstairs. When they 
entered the drawing-room they found their mother 
sitting at the window in ber bonnet and shawl, dipping 
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into a chance volume in that unsettled state which ira- 
plies that a person is occupied, if i may be so called, it 
waiting, more than in anything else. 
"My dear children," she said as they entered, 
"where hare you been ? the bells have stopped a good 
quarter of an hour" I fear we must ive up going to 
church this morning." 
" Impossible, dear mamma," answered Miss ,olton ; 
"we went out punctually at half-past nine ; we did hot 
stop two ninutes at your worsted-shop; and here we 
re back again." 
"The only thing we did besides," said Charlotte, 
"was to look in at St. James's, as the door was open, 
to say a word or two to poor old Wiggins. Air. White 
was there, and his friend Air. Willis ; and they saw us 
home." 
" Oh, I understand," answered Airs. ]3olton ; "that 
is the way when young gentlemen and ladies get 
together, but at any rate we are late for church." 
"Oh, no," said Charlotte, "let us set out directly, we 
shall get in by the first lesson." 
"My dear child, how can you propose such a thing ?" 
said her mother: "I would hot do so for any considera- 
tion ; it is so very disgraceful. Better hot go at all." 
" Oh, dearest mamma," said the elder sister, "this 
certainly is a prejudice. Why always corne in at one 
tire ? there is something so formal in people coming in 
all at once, and waiting for each other. It is surely more 
reasonable to corne in when you can- so many things 
may hinder persons." 
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"Well, my dear Lousia," said her mother, "I like 
the old way. I used a.lways to be said to us, Be in your 
seats before 'When the wicked man," and at latest 
before the 'Dearly Beloved.' That's the good old- 
fashioned way. And Mr. Jones and Mr. Pearson used 
always to sit at least rive minutes in the desk to give us 
some law, and used to look round before beginning; 
and Mr. Jones used frequently to preach against late 
comers. I can't argue, but it seems to me reasonable 
that good Christians should hear the whole service. 
They might as well go out before it's over." 
"Well, but, malnraa," said Charlotte," so it/s abroad : 
they corne in and go out when they please. It's so 
devotional." 
"My dear girl," said Mrs. Bolton, "I ara too old to 
understand all this; i's beyond me. I suppose Mr. 
White has been saying all this to you. tte's a good 
young man, very amiable and attentive. I have 
nothing to say against him, except that he is young, 
and he'll change his view of things when he gets 
older." 
"While we talk, time's going," said Lmisa; "is it 
quite impossible we should still go to church " 
"My dear Louisa, I would hOt walk up the aisle 
for the wofld ; positively I should sink into the earth : 
such a bad exalnple! ttow can you dream of such 
a thing ?" 
"Then I suppose nothing's to be done," said Louisa, 
taking off her bonnet ; "but really it is very sad to make 
worship so cold and formal a thing. Twice as manv 
leople would go to church if they might be late." 
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"Well, my dear, all things are ehanged now- in my 
younger days Catholies were the formal people, and we 
were the devotional ; now it's just the reverse." 
"But isn't it so, dear nmmma?" said Charlotte, 
"isn't it something much more beautiful, this eontinued 
coneourse, flowing and ebbing, ehanging 3"et full, than 
a way of praying whieh is as wooden as the reading- 
desk ?--it's so free and natural." 
" Free and easy, I think," said ber mother; "for 
shame, Charlotte! how ean 3-ou speak against the 
beautiful Church Service ; you pain me." 
"I don't," answered Charlotte; "it's a mere puri- 
tanical eustom, whieh is no more part of our Church 
than the pews are." 
"Comlnon Prayer is offered to all who eau corne," 
said Louisa ; "Chureh should be a privilege, hot a mere 
dutv." 
"Well, my dear love, this is more than I eau follow. 
There was young George Ashtonhe always left before 
the sermon; and when taxed with it, he said he eould 
not bear an heretieal preaeher; a boy of eighteen !" 
" ]3u, dearest mamma," said Charlotte, "what is to 
be done when a preaeler is heretieal ? what else eau be 
doue ?it's so distressing to a Catholie mind." 
" Catholie, Catholie: eried Irs. 13olton, rather 
vexed; "give me good old George the Third and t.he 
Protestant religion. Those were the rimes! Every- 
thing went on quietly then. We had no disputes or 
divisions ; no differenees in families. Eut now it is all 
otherwise, lIy head is turned, I deelare; I hear so 
--" OE " 
many strange, out-of-the-way thmoS. 
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The young ladies did no answer; one looked out of 
the window, the other prepared to leave the room. 
",Vell it's a disappointment to us all," said their 
mother; "you first hindered me going, then I have 
hindered you. But I suspect, dear Louisa, mine is the 
greater disappointment of the two." 
Louisa turned round from the window. 
"I value the Prayer I3ook as you cannot do, my love," 
she continued; "for I bave known what it is to one in 
deep affliction, l\lay if be long, dearest girls, before 
you know if in a similar way ; but if affliction cornes on 
you, depend on if, all these new fancies and fashions will 
vanish from you like the 'ind, and the good old Prayer 
P, ook alone will stand you in any stead." 
They were both touched. 
"Corne, my dears ; I bave spoken too seriously," she 
added. "Go and take your things off, and corne and 
let us have some quiet work before luncheon-time." 
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CHAPTEP IX. 

SOME persons fidget at intellectual difficulties, and, 
successfully or hot, are ever trying to solve them. 
Charles was of a different cast of temper; a new idea 
vas hot lost on him, but it did hot distress him, if it was 
obscure, or conflicted with his habitual view of things 
tIe let it work its way and final its place, and shape 
itself within him, by the slow spontaneous action of the 
mind. Yet perplexity is hot in itself a pleasant state; 
and he would bave hastened its removal, had he been able. 
]3y means of conversations such as those which we 
have related (to which many others might be added, 
vhich we spare the reader's patience), and from the 
diversities of view which he met with in the University, 
he had now come, in the course of a year, to one or two 
conclusions, not very novel, but very important :--first, 
that there are a great many opinions in the world on 
the most momentous subjects; secondly, that all are not 
equally true; thirdly, that it is a duty to hold true 
opinions; and, fourthly, that it is uncornmonly difficult go 
get hold of them. :He had been accustomed, as we bave 
seen, to fix his mind on persons, hot on opinions, and to 
determine to like what was goed in every one; but he 
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had now corne fo lerceive that, to say the least, if was 
hot respectable in any great question to hold false 
opinions. It did hot marrer that such false opinions 
were sincerely held,--he could hot feel that respect for 
a person who held what Shegield called a sham, with 
which he regarded him who held a reality. White and 
/],ateman were cases in point; they were very good 
fellows, but he could hot endure their unreal way of 
talking, though they did hot feel if to be unreal then» 
selves. In like manner, if the Roman Catholic system 
was untrue, so far was plain (putting aside higher con- 
siderations), that a person who believed in the power of 
saints, and prayed to them, was an actor in a great sham, 
let him be as sincere as he would, tIe mistook words 
for things, and so far forth, he could hot respect him 
more than he respected White or Bateman. And so of 
a Unitarian ; if he believed the power of unaided human 
nature to be what it was hot; if by birth man is fallen, 
and he thought him upright, he was holding an absur- 
dity. I-Ie might redeem and cover this blot by a thousand 
excellences, but a blot it would remain; just as we 
should feel a handsome man disfigured by the loss of an 
eye or a hand. And so, again, if a professing Christian 
ruade the Almighty a being of simple benevolence, and 
He was, on the contrary, what the Church of :England 
teaches, a God who punishes for the sake of justice, such 
a person was making an idol or unreality the object 
of his religion, and (apart from more sorious thoughts 
about him) so far he could hot respect him. Thus 
the principle of dogmatism gradually became an 
essential element in Charles's religious views. 
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Gradually, and imperceptibly to himself; for the 
thoughts which we have been tracing only came on 
him at spare times, and were taken up at intervals from 
the point at which they were laid down. His lectures 
and other duties of the place, his friends and recreations, 
were the staple of the day; but there was this under- 
current ever in motion, and sounding in his mental ear 
as soon as other sounds were hushed. As he dressedin 
the morning, as he sat under the beeches of his college- 
garden, when he strolled into the meadow, when he 
went into the town to pay a bill or make a call, when 
he threw himself on his sofa after shutting his oak at 
night, thoughts cognate with those which bave been 
described were busy within him. 
Discussions, however, and inquiries, as far as 0xfor, l 
could afford matter for them, were for a while drawing 
to an end; for Trinity Sunday was now past, and the 
Commemoration was close at hand. 0n the Sunday 
before it, the University sermon happened to be preached 
by a distinguished person, whom that solemnity brought 
up to 0xford ; no less a man than the Very ev. Dr. 
Brownside, the new Dean of Nottingham, some time 
tIuntingdonian Professor of Divinity, and one of the 
acutest, if hot soundest aeademical thinkers of the day. 
tIe was a little, prim, smirking, be-spectacled man, bald 
in front, with curly black hair behind, somewhat pom- 
pous in his manner, with a clear musical utterance, 
which enabled one to listen to him without effort. _As 
a divine, he seemed never to bave had any difficulty on 
any subject ; he was so clear or so shallow, that he saw 
to the bottom of al1 his thoughts : or, since Dr. Johnson 
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tells us that "all shallows are clear," we may ler]mps 
distinguish him by both epithets. Pevelation to him, 
instead of being the abyss of God's counsels, wih its 
dira outlines and broad shadows, n'as a fiat, sunny plain, 
laid out with. straight macadamised roads, iot, of 
course, that he denied the Divine incomprehensibility 
itself, with certain heretics of old; but he maintained 
that in Revelation all that was mysterioas had been left 
out, and nothing given us but what was practical, and 
directly concerned us. It was, moreover, to him a 
marvel, that every one did hOt agree with him in taking 
this simple, natural view, which he thought almost self- 
evident ; and he attributed the phenomenon, which was 
by no means uncommon, fo some want of clearness of 
head, or twist of mind, as the case might be. He was 
a popular preacher ; that is, though he lmd few followers, 
he had numerous hearers; and on this occasiou the 
church was overflowing 'ith the young uen of the 
place. 
He began his sermon by observing, that it was hOt a 
little remarkable that there were so ïew good reasoners 
i, the world, considering that the discursive faculty was 
one of the characteristics of man's nature, as contrasted 
with brute animals. If had indeed been said that 
brutes reasoned ; but this was an analogical sense of the 
word "reason," and an instance of that very ambiguity 
of language, or confusion of thought, on which he was 
animadverting. In like manner, we say that the reason 
why the wind blows is, that there is a change of tem- 
perature in the atmosphere; and the 'caso why the 
bell ring is, because tle ringers lull them; but who 
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would say ha he wind 'easons or tha bells reason ? 
There was, he believed, no well-ascertained fact (an 
emphasis on he word fact) of brutes reasoning. It had 
been said, indeed, that that stgacious animal, the dog, if, 
in tracking his raaster, he met three ways, after smelling 
the two, boldly pursued the third without any such pre- 
vious investigation; which, if true, would be an instance 
of a disjunctive hypothetical syllogism. Also Dugald 
Stewart spoke of the case of a monkey cracking nuts 
behind a door, which, hot being a strict imitation of any- 
thing which he could bave actually seen, implied an 
operation of abstraction, by which the clever brute had 
first ascended to the general notion of nut-crackers, 
which perhaps he had seen in a particular instance, in 
silver or in steel, at his master's table, and then descend- 
ing, had embodied it, thus obtained, in the shape of an 
expedient of his own devising. This was what had 
been said: however, he might assume on the present 
occasion, that the faculty of reasoning was characteristic 
of the human species; and, this being the case, it 
certainly was remarkable that so few persons reasoned 
well. 
After this introduction, he proceeded to attribute to 
this defect the number of religious differences in the 
world. He said that the most celebrated questions in 
religion were but verbal ones; that the disputants did 
hot know their own meaning, or that of their opponents ; 
and that a spice of good logic would bave put an end to 
dissensions, which had troubled the world for centuries,-- 
,ould bave prevented many a bloody war, many a tierce 
anathema, many a savage execution, and many a pon- 
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derous folio. IIe went on fo imply that in fact there 
was no truth or falsehood in the received dogmas in 
theology; that they were modes, neither good nor bad 
in themselves, but personal, national, or periodic, in 
which the intellect reasoned upon the great truths of 
religion; that the fau]t ]ay, hot in holding them, but in 
insisting on them, which was like insisting on a IIindoo 
dressing like a Fin, or a regiment of dragoons using the 
boomarang. 
IIe proceeded to observe, that from 'hat he had said, 
it was plain la what point of view the Anglican formu- 
laries -ere to be regarded; riz. they were out mode of 
expressing everlasting truths, which might be as well 
expressed in other ways, as any correct thinker would be 
able fo see. Nothing, then, was to be altered in them; 
they were fo be retained in their integrity; but if was 
ever to be borne in mind that they were Anglican 
theo]ogy, not theology in the abstract ; and that, though 
the Athanasian Creed was good for us, if did hot follow 
that it was good for our neighbours; rather, that what 
seemed the very reverse might suit others better, might 
be their mode of expressing the saine truths. 
IIe concluded with one word in favour of Nestorius, 
 t\'o for Abelard, three for Luther, "that great mind," 
as he worded if, "who saw that churches, creeds, rites, 
persons, were nough in religion, and that the inward 
spirit, fait]t," as he himself expressed it, "was all la 
all ;" and with a hint that nothing would go well in 
the University till this great principle was so far 
admitted, as fo lead its membersnot, indeed, to give up 
their own distinctive formularies, nobut to consider 
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the direct contradictories of them equally pleasing to 
the divine Author of Christiauity. 
Charles did hot understand the ïu]] drift of the ser- 
mon; but he understood enough fo make him feel tha 
it was different from any sermon he had heard in lais 
lire. tte more than doubted, whether, if his good father 
had heard it, he would hot have ruade it an exception to 
his favourite dictum, tte came away marvelling with 
himself whoEt the preacher could mean, and whether he 
]lad misunderstood him. Did he mean that Unitarians 
were only bad reasoners, and might be as good Christians 
as orthodox believers ? tte could mean nothing else. 
Iut what if, after ai1, he was right ? He ildulged the 
thought awhile. "Then every one is what Sheffield 
calls a sham, more or less ; aad there was no reason for 
being annoyed at any one. Then I was right originally 
in wishing to take every one for what he was. Let me 
think; every one a sham . . . shams are respectable, 
or rather no one is respectable. We can't do without 
some outward form of be]ief; one is hot truer thau 
another; that is, all are equally true .... All are 
true .... That is the better way of taking it; none 
are shams, all are true... All are truc ! impossible ! 
one as true as another ! why then itis as true that our 
Lord is a mere man, as that tte is God. He could hot 
possibly mean this ; what did he mean .2" 
So Charles went on, painfully perplexed, yet out of 
this perplexity two convictions came upon him, the first 
of them painful too ; that he could hot take for gospel 
everything that was said, even by authorities of the 
place and divines of naine; ad next, that his former 
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amiable feeling of taking every one for what he was, 
was  dangerous one, leading wih little diflïculty fo a 
sufferance of every sort of belief, and legitimately 
terminating in the sentiment expressed in Poloe's 
Universal Prayer, which his father had always held up 
to him as a loattern specimen of shallow philosolohism : 

" Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
]3y saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord." 



(73) 

CHAI'TER X. 

(HAILES went up this terre for his first examination, 
and this caused him to reinain in Oxford some days 
after the undergraduate part of his college had left for 
the Long Vacation. Thus he caine across Mr. Vincent, 
one of the junior tutors, who was kind enough to ask 
him to dine in Common-rooln on Sunday, and on several 
naornings ruade him take some turns with him up and 
down the Fellows' walk in the eollege garden. 
A few years Inake a great differenee in the standing 
of Inen at Oxford, and this ruade Mr. Vineeni whai is 
called a don in the eyes of persons who were very little 
younger than himself. 13esides, Vincent looked much 
older than he really was ; he was of a full habit., with a 
florid complexion and large blue eyes, and showed a deal 
of linen ai his bosom, and full wristbands at his cuffs. 
Though a clever man, and a hard reader and worker, 
and a capital tutor, he was a good feeder as well; he 
ate and drank, he walked and rode, with as Inuch hear 
as he leetured in Aristotle, or cramned in Greek plays. 
What is stranger still, with all this he was something of 
a valetudinarian. I-Ie had corne off from school on a 
foundation fellowship, and had the reputation both ai 
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school and in the Universiy of being a first-rate scholar. 
He was a strict disciplinarian in his way, had the under- 
graduates under his thumb, and having some bonhomie 
in his composition, was regarded by them with mingled 
feelings of fear and good will. They laughed af him, 
but carefully obeyed him. ]esides this he preached a 
good sermon, rend pra.yers with unction, and in his con- 
versation sometimes had even a touch of evangelical 
spirituality. The young men even declared they could 
tell how much port he had taken in Common-room by 
the devoutness of his responses in evening-chapel ; and 
if was on record that once, during the Confession, he 
had, in the heat of his contrition, shoved over the huge 
velvet cushion in which his elbows were imbedded upon 
the heads of the gentlemen commoners who sat under 
him. 
]Ie had just so much originality of mind as gave him 
an excuse for being "his own party" in religion, or 
vhat he himself called being "no party man;" and 
just so little that he was ever mistaking shams for 
truths, and converting pompous nothings into oracles. 
tIe was oracular in his manner, denounced parties and 
party-spirit, and thought to avoid the one and the other 
by eschewing all persons, and holding all opinions. He 
had a great idea of the via edia being the truth ; and 
to obtain if, tllought if enough fo flee from cxtremes, 
without having any very definite mean to flee to. He 
had hot c]earness of intellect enough to pursue a truth 
to its limits, nor boldness enough to hold if in its 
simplicit.y; but he was always saying things and 
unsaying them, balancing his thoughts in impossible 
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attitudes, and guarding his words by unintelligible 
limitations. _As to the men and opinions of the day 
and place, he would in the main have agreed with them, 
had he let himself alone; but he was determined fo 
have an intellect of his own, and this put him to great 
shifts when he would distinguish himself from them. 
Had he been older thau they, he would have talked of 
"young heads," " ho heads," and the like; bu since 
they were grave and cool men, and outran him by 
fourteen or fifteen years, he found nothing better than 
to shake his head, mutter against party-spirit, refuse to 
read their books, lest he should be obliged to agree 
with them, and make a boast of avoiding their society. 
At the present moment he was on the point of starting 
for a continental tour to recruit himself after the labours 
of an Oxford year; meanwhile he was keeping hall 
and chapel open for such men as were waiting either 
for ï, esponsions, or for their battel money ; and he took 
notice of t'eding as a clever, modest youth of whom 
somethiug might be made. Under this view of him, 
he had, among other civilities, asked him to breakfast a 
day or two before he went down. 
A tutor's breakfast is always a diflàcult affair both for 
host and guests; and ¥incent piqued himself on the 
tact with which he managed it. The material part was 
easy enough ; there were rolls, toast, muffins, eggs, cold 
lamb, strawberries, on the table; and in due season the 
college-servant brought in mutton-cutlets and broiled 
hum; and every one are to his heurt's, or rather his 
appetite's, content. If was a more arduous undertaking 
to provide the running accompaniment of thought, or 
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at least of words, without whieh the breakfast would 
bave been little better than a pig-trough. The conver- 
sation or rather mono-polylogue, as some great per- 
former calls it, tan in somewhat of the following strain : 
"Mr. Bruton," said Vineent, "what news from Staf- 
fordshire ? Are the potteries pretty quiet now ? Out 
potteries grow in importance. You need hot look at 
the cup and saucer before you, lXIr. Catley ; those came 
from I)erbyshire. ]3ut you find English crockery 
everywhere on the Continent. I myself round hall a 
willow-pattern saucer in the crater of Vesuvius. Ir. 
Sikes, I think you have bcen in Italy ?" 
"No, sir," said Sikes; "I was near going; my 
family set off a fortnight ago, but I was kept here by 
these confounded smalls." 
"Your tcs2onsiones," answered the tutor in atone 
of rebuke; "an unfortunate delay for you, for itis to 
be an unusually fine season, if the meteorologists of the 
sister University are right in their predictions. Who 
is in the Responsion schools, Mr. Sikes ?" 
" Butson of Leicester is the strict one, sir ; he plucks 
one man in three, tIe plucked last week Patch of St. 
George's, and Patch bas taken his oath he'll shoot him; 
and Butson bas walked about ever since with a bull- 
dog." 
"These are reports, Ir. Sikes, which often flit about, 
but must hot be trusted. r. l'atch could hot bave 
given a better proof that his rejection was deserved." 
A pauseduring which poor Vincent hastily gobbled 
up two or three mouthfuls of bread and butter, the knives 
and forks meanwhile clinking upon his guests' plates. 
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"Sir, is it true," began one ot  his guests at length, 
« that the old l'rineipal is going to be married ?" 
"These are matters, Mr. Atkins," answered Vineent, 
"whieh we should always inquire about at the fountain- 
head ; antiua exuiritc matrcm, or rather _pat.rc; ha, 
ha! Take some more tea, ZIr. P.eding; it won't hurt 
your nerves. I ara rather ehoiee in my tea ; this cornes 
overland through Bussia; the sea-air destroys the 
flavour of our eommon tea. Talking of air, Ir. Tenby, 
I think you are a chemist. I-Iave you paid attention to 
the reeent experiments on the composition and resolution 
of air? Not? I ara surprised agit; they are well 
worth your most serious eonsideragion. Itis now pretty 
vell ascertained that inhaling gases is the cure for all 
kinds of diseases. People are beginning to talk ot  the 
gas-eure, as they did of the water-cure. The great 
foreign ehemist, Protessor Searamoueh, bas the eredit 
of the diseovery. The effeets are astounding, quite as- 
tounding; and there are several remarkable eoinci- 
dences. You know medieines are always unpleasant, 
and so these gases are always tetid. The Professor 
cures by stenches, and bas brought his science to sueh 
perfection that he aetually ean classify them. There 
are six elementary stenehes, and these spread into a 
variey of subdivisions ? What do you say, Mr. Beding ? 
I)istinetive ? Yes, there is something very distinegive 
in smells. But what is most gratifying ot  all, and is 
the great coincidence I spoke of, his ultimate resolution 
of fetid gases assigns to them the very saine preeise 
number as is given to existing eomplaints in the latest 
treatises on lathology. Eaeh eomplaint bas its gas. 
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Aud, wha i still more singular, an exhausted reeeiver 
is a specific for certain desperate disorders. For instance, 
it has effected several cures of hydrophobia. Mr. 
Seaton," he continued to a freshman, who, his breakfast 
finished, was sitting uncomfortably on his chair, looking 
down and playing with his knife--"Mr. Seaton, you 
are looking a that [,lcure -- was almost behind 
Seaton's back" I don't wonder at it; i was given 
by my good old mother, who died many years ago. 
represents some beautiful Italian scenery." 
Vincent stood up, and his party after him, and all 
crowded round the picture. 
" I prefer the green of England," said Reding. 
"England has hot that brilliant variety of colour," 
said Tenby. 
" Bu there is something so soothing in green." 
"You know, of course, Mr. Reding," said the tutor, 
" that there is plenty of green in Italy, and in winter 
even more than in England ; only there are other colours 
to0." 
"But I can' help fancym, said Charles, that 
that mixture oï colours takes off from it the repose of 
English scenery." 
"The repose, for instance," said Tenby, "oï ]insey 
Common, or Port Meadow in winter." 
" SOEy in summer," said Reding ; " if you choose place, 
I will choose time. I think the University goes down 
j ust when Oxford begins to be most beautiful. The 
walks and meadows are so fragrant and bright now, the 
hay half carried, and the short new grass appearing." 
" Reding ought to live here all through the 
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said Tenby : "does any one lire hrough Lhe Vacation, 
sir, in Oxford ?" 
"Do you mean they die before the end of if, Mr. 
Tenby ?" asked ¥incent. "It can't be denied," he 
continued, "that many, like Mr. Reding, think it a 
rnost pleasant time. /-ara fond of Oxford; but it is 
hot rny habitat out of term-time." 
"Well, I think I should like to rnake it so," said 
Charles, "but, I suppose, undergradutes are hot 
allowcd." 
Mr. Viucent answered with more than necessary 
gravity, "No;" it rested 'ith the l'ricipal; but he 
conceived t]aat ]ae would hot consent to it. Vincent 
added that certainly there wcre parties who remained 
in Oxford through the Long Vacation. It was said 
mysterious]y. 
Charles answered that, if it was against college ru]es, 
there was no help for it; else, were he reading for his 
degree, he should like nothing better than to pass the 
Long Vacation irt Oxford, if he rnight judge by the 
tleasantness of the last ten days. 
"That is a compliment, lIr. IIeding, to vour corn- 
tany, '' said Vincent. 
At this moment the door opened, and in carne the 
manciple with the dinner 13al3er, which lIr. Vincent 
had forrnally to run his eye over. "Watkins," he 
said, giving it back to him, "I almost think to-day is 
one of the Fasts of the Clurch. Go and look, Watkis, 
and bring me word." 
The astonished manciple, who ]md never been sent on 
such a commission in his whole career before, hastened 
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out of the room, fo task his wits how best to fulfil it. 
The question seemed to strike the company as forcibly, 
for there vas a sudden silence, whieh was succeeded by 
a shu/tting of feet and a leave-taking ; as if, though they 
had seeured their haro and mutton at breakfast, they 
did hot like to risk their dinner. Watkins returned 
sooner than could have been expected. He said that 
Mr. Vincent was right; to-day he had round was "the 
feast of the Apostles." 
"The Vigil of St. Peter, you mean, Watkins," said 
Mr. Vineent ; "I thought so. Then let us have a plain 
beefsteak and a saddle of mutton; no PortugaI onions, 
Watkins, or currant-jelly; and some simple pudding, 
Charlotte pudding, Watkins--that will do." 
Watkins -anished. ]3y this time, Charles round 
himself alone with the college authority; who began 
to speak to him in a more eonfidential tone. 
"Mr. eding," said he, "I did hot like to question 
you before the others, but I conceive you had no parti- 
cular meain 9 in your praise of Oxford in the Long 
Vacation ? In the mouths of some it would have been 
suspicious." 
Charles was all surprise. 
"To tell the truth, Mr. Reding, as things stand," he 
proeeeded, "it is often a mark of _party, this residence in 
the Vacation ; though, of course, there is nothing in the 
thig itself but what is perfectly natural and right." 
Charles was ail attention. 
"My good sir," the tutor proceeded, "avoid parties ; 
be sure to avoid party. You are young in your career 
among us. I always feel anxious about young men of 
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talent; there is the greatest danger of the talent of 
the University being absorbed in party." 
Reding expressed a hope that nothing he had done 
had given cause to his tutor's remark. 
"No," replied h:r. Vincent, "no;" yet vith some 
slight hesitation ; "no, I dor't know that it bas. ]3ut 
I have thought some of your remarks and questions at 
lecture were like a person pushing things roof er, and 
wishing fo forma system." 
Charles v¢as so nmch taken abac] by the charge, that 
the unexplained mystery of the Long Vacatior went 
out of his head. He said he was "very sorry," and 
"obliged;" and tried to recollect what he could have 
said to give ground to Mr. Vincent's remark. ot 
being able ai the moment to recollect, he went on. "I 
assure you, sir, I know so little of poErties in the pince, 
that I hardly know their leaders. I have heard persons 
mentioned, but, if I tried, I think I should, in some 
cases, mismatch names and opinions." 
"I believe it," said Vincent ; "but you are young; 
I am cautioring you against tendencies. You may 
suddenly find yourself absorbed before you know where 
,1, 
you are. 
Charles thought this a good opportunity of asking 
some questions in detail, about points vhich puzzled 
him. He asked whether Dr. Brownside was considered 
 sale divine to follow. 
"I hold, d'ye see," answered Vincent, "that all 
errors are counterfeits of truth. Clever men say true 
things, Mr. dmo, true in their substance, but," 
sinking his voice to  whisper, "they go too far. 
F 
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might even be shown that alI sects are in one sense 
but parts of the Catholic Church. I don't say true 
parts, that is a further question; but they enbody grea 
2rSci_plcs. The Quakers represent the principle of sire- 
llicity and evangelical poverty ; they even have a dress 
of their own, like monks. The Independents represen 
the rights of the laity; the Wesleyans cherish the de- 
votional principle; the Irvingites, the symbolical and 
mystical; the High Church party, the principle of 
obedience; the Liberals are the guardians of reason. 
No party, then, I conceive, is entirely right or entirely 
wrong. As to I)r. Irownside, there certainly bave 
been various opinions entertained about his divinity; 
still, he is an able man, and I think yott will gain good, 
gain good from his teaching. Iut mind, I don't recoin- 
 mend him; yet I respect him, and I consider that he 
says many things very well worth your attention. 
would advise you, then, to accept the good which his 
serinons offer, without committing yourself to the bad. 
That, depend upon if, Mr. Reding, is the golden 
though the obvious rule in these matters." 
Charles said, in answer, tha h[r. Vincent was over- 
rating his powers ; that he had to learn before he could 
judge ; and that he wished very much to know whether 
Vincent could recommend him any book, in which he 
might see a once OE«]tat the true Church-of-England 
doctrine was on a number of points which perllexed 
him. 
Mr. Yincent rei)lied , he must be on his guard agains 
dissipating his nfind with such reading, at a time when 
his University duties had a definite claire UlOn him. 
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He ought fo avoid all controversies of the day, all 
authors of the day. I-Ie would advise him to read no 
living authors. "Read dead authors alone," he con- 
tinued; "dead authors are sale. Out great divines," 
and he stood upright, "were models; 'there were 
giants on the earth in those days,' as King George the 
Third had once said of them to 1)r. Johnson. They 
had that depth, and power, and gravity, and fulness, 
and erudition ; and they were so racy, always racy, and 
what might be called English. They had that rich- 
ness, too, such a mine of thought, such a world of 
opinion, such activity of mind, such inexhaustible 
resource, such diversity, too. Then they were so elo- 
quent; the majestic Hooker, the imaginative Taylor, 
the brilliant Hall, the learning of Barrow, the strong 
sense of South, the keen logic of Chillingworth, good, 
honest old turnet," etc., etc. 
There did hOt seem much reason why he should stop 
atone moment more than another ; at length, however, 
he did stop. It was prose, but it was pleasant prose to 
Charles; he knew just enough about these writers to 
feel interested in hearing them talked about, and to 
him ¥incent seemed tobe saying  good deal, when i 
fact he was saying very little. When he stopped, 
Charles said he believed that there were persons in the 
University who were promoting the study of these 
authors. 
Mr. ¥incent looked grave. "It is true," he said; 
"but, my young friend, I hve already hinted to you 
that indifferent things are perverted to the purposes of 
2arty. At this moment the names of some of our 
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greatest divines are little better than a watchword by 
which the olinions of living individuals are signified." 
"Which olinions, I sui)pose," Charles answered, 
"are hot tobe round-in those authors." 
"I'll hot say that," said ]Ir. Vincent. "I have the 
greatest reslect for the individuals in question, and I 
ara pot denying that they bave done good to our 
Church by drawing attention in this lax day to the old 
Church-of-Eng]and divinity. ]ut itis one thing fo 
agree with these gentlemen ; another," laying his hand 
on Charles's shoulder, "another to belong to their 
party. Do hot make man your toaster; get good from 
all; think well of all 13ersons, and you will be a -ise 
lTlan." 
.eding inquired, with some timidity, if this was hot 
something like what Dr. Brownside had said lu the 
University 13ull3it ; but 13erhaps the latter advocated a 
toleration of opinions in a different sense ? h[r. ¥in- 
cent answered rather shortly, that he had hot heard 
Dr. ]3rownside's sermon ; but, for himself, he had been 
speaking only of 13ersons in our o'n communion. 
"Our Church," he said, "admitted of great liberty 
of thought within ber 13ale. Even our greatest divines 
differed from each other in nany resl3ects ; nay, ]3ishop 
Taylor differed from himself. It was a great t)rincit)le 
in the English Church. lier true children agree to 
differ. In truth," he continued, "there is that robust, 
masculine, noble independence in the English naind, 
which refuses tobe tied down to artificial shal)es , but is 
like, I will say, some great and beautiful production of 
nature,--a tree, which is rich in foliage and fantastic in 
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limb, no siekly denizen of the lmthouse, or helpless 
dependent of the garden vall, but in eareless magni- 
ficence sheds its fruits upon the free earth, for the bird 
of the air and the beast of the field, and all sorts of 
eattle, to eut thereof and rejoiee." 
When Charles came away, le tried to think vhat he 
lad gained by his conversation with lIr. Vineent ; no 
exactly vhat he had wanted, some praetical rules to 
guide his mind and keep him steady; but still some 
useful llints, lï[e had already been averse to parties, 
and offended at -hat le sav of individuals att.acled to 
them. Vineen had eonfirmed him in his resolution to 
keep aloof from them, and to attend to his duties in the 
place, lï[e felt pleased to have had this talk with him; 
but what eould le mean by suspeeting a tendeney in 
himself to push things too far, and thereby to impli- 
eate himselï in party ? He vas obliged to resign him- 
self to ignorance on the subjee, and tobe content with 
keeling a watch over himself in future. 
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CHAI'TER XI. 

:No opportunity has occurred of infurming the reader 
that, during the last week or two, Charles had aeei- 
dentally been a good deaI thrown aeross Willis, the 
 umbra of White at Bateman's breakfast-party, tIe had 
liked his looks on that occasion, when he was dumb; 
he did hot like him so mueh when he heard him talk ; 
stfll he eould hot help being interested in him, and hot 
the least for this reason, that Willis seemed to have 
taken a great faney to himself, tte eertainly did court 
Charles, and seemed anxious to stand well with him. 
Charles, however, did hOt like his mode of talking 
better than he did White's ; and when he first saw his 
rooms, there was much in them whieh shoeked both his 
good sense and his religious prineiples. A large ivory 
crucifix, in a glass case, was a eonspieuous ornament 
between the windows; an engraving, representing the 
Blessed Trinity, as is usual in Catholic countries, hung 
over the fireplace, and a picture of the Madonna and 
St. I)ominic was opposite toit. On the mantelpiece 
were a rosary, a thuribulum, and other tokens of 
Catholicism, of which Charles did hot know the uses ; 
a missal, ritual, and some Catholic tracts, lay on the 
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table; and, as he happened to corne on Willis unex- 
pectedly, he found him sitting in a vestment nmre like 
a cassock than a readin_--«own  , and engaged upon some 
portion of the Breviary. Virgil and Sophocles, Hero- 
dotus and Cicero seemed, as impure t)agans, to have 
hid themselves in corners, or flitted away, belote the 
awful presence of the Ancient Chureh. Charles had 
taken upon himself fo protest against some of these 
singularigies, but without success. 
On the evening belote his departure for the country 
he had occasion to go towards Folly ]3ridge to pay a 
bill, ,Men he was startled, as he lassed what he had 
ever taken for a dissenging chapel, to see Willis corne 
out of it. He hardly could believe he saw correctlv; 
he knew, indeed, that Villis had been detained in 
Oxford, as he had been himself ; but what had coin- 
pelled him to a visit so extraordinary as that which he 
had just ruade, Charles had no means of determining. 
"Willis !" he cried, as he stopped. 
Willis coloured, and tried to look easy. 
"Do corne a few t)aces with me," said Charles. 
"What in the world has taken you there ? Is it hot a 
dissenting meeting ? " 
"Dissentig meeting!" cried Willis, surprised and 
offended in his turn" "what on earth could make you 
think I would go to a dissenting meeting ?" 
"Well, I beg your pardon," said Charles; "I recol- 
lect now- it's tlae exhibition room. ttowever, once if 
vas a chapel-that's my mistake. Isn't it what is 
called 'the Old Methodist Chapel?' I never was 
there; they showed there the l?io-aslro-doxon, so I 
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think they called it." Charles talked on, to cover his 
own mistake, for he was ashamed of the charge he had 
rnade. 
Willis did hot know whether he was in jest or 
earnest. "eding," he said, "don't go on; you offend 
Ille. 
"Well, what is it ?" said Charles. 
"You know well enough," answered Villis, "though 
you wish to annoy me." 
"I don't indeed." 
"It's the Catholic church," said Willis. 
I'eding was silent a moment; then he said, ",Vell, 
I don' think you ]nave mended the matter; if is a 
dissenting meeting, call it what you will, though hot 
the kind of one I meant." 
" What can you mean ?" asked Yillis. 
"l'mther, what mean you by going to such places ? " 
retorted Charles ; " why, it is against your oath." 
"lIy oath ! what oath ?" 
"There's hot an oath now; but there was an oath 
till lately," said eding; "and we still make a very 
solemn engagement. I)on't you recollect your lnatri- 
culation at the ¥ice-Chancellor's, and what oaths and 
declarations you ruade ?" 
"I don't know what I ruade" my tutor told me 
nothing about it. I signed a book or two." 
"You did more," said Reding. "I was told most 
earefully. You solemnly engaged to keep the statutes; 
and one statute is, hot to go into any dissenting chalael 
or meeting whatever." 
" Catholics are hot Dissenters," said Willis. 
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"Oh, don' speak so," said Charles; "you know it's 
meant to include them. The statute wishes us to keep 
from all places of worship whatever but our own." 
"But itis an illegal declaration or vow," said Willis, 
"and so hot binding." 
"Where did you find that get-off?" said Charles; 
"the priest put that into your head." 
"I don't know the priest; I never spoke a word to 
him," answered Wil]is. 
"Well, any how, it's hot your own answer," said 
Beding; "and does hot help you. I ara no casuist; 
but if if is an illegal engagement you should hot con- 
tinue o enjoy the benefit of it." 
" What benefit ?" 
"Your cap and gown ; a universiy education ; the 
chance of a scholarship or fellowship. Give up these, 
and then plead, if you will, and lawfully, that you are 
qui of your engagement; but dmft sail under false 
colours- don't take the benefi and break the stipu- 
lauon. 
"You take it too seriously ; there are hall a hundred 
statures you don't keep, any more than I. You are 
lllOSt " " 
inconsistent. 
"Well, if we don' keep them," said Charles, "I 
suppose it is in points vhere the aubhorities don' 
enforce them ; for instance, they don't mean us to dress 
in brown, though the statutes order it." 
"But they do mean to keep you from walking down 
tIigh Street in beaver," answered Willis; "for the 
l'roctors march up and down, and send you back, if 
they catch you." 
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"' But this is a different matter," said Reding, changing 
his ground ; "this is a matter of religion. If can' be 
right to go to strange places of worship or meetings." 
"Why," said Willis, "if we are one Church with the 
Poman Catho]ics, I can't nake out for the life of me 
how it's wrong for us to go to them or them to us." 
"I'm no divine, I don't understand what is meant 
by one Church," said Charles; "but I know well that 
there's hOt a bishop, hot a clergyman, hot a sober 
churchman in the land but would give i against you. 
It's a sheer absurdity." 
"Don' talk in that way," answered Willis, "' please 
don't. I feel all my heart drawn to the Catholic 
worship ; our own service is so cold." 
"That's just what every stiffDissenter says," answered 
Charles ; "every poor cottager, too, who knows no better, 
and goes after the letltodistsafter her dear Mr. 
Spoutaway or the preaching cobbler. She says (I bave 
heard them), 'Oh, sir, I suppose we ought to go where 
we get most good. Mr. So-and-so goes to my heart 
he goes through me.'" 
Villis laughed; "Well, hot a bad reason, as rimes 
go, r think," said he : "poor souls, what better means 
of judging have they ? how can you hope they wili iike 
'the Scripture moveth us'? Really you are making 
too much of it. This is only the second time I have 
been there, and, I tell you in earnest, I find my mind 
fiiled with awe and devotion there; as I think you 
would too. I really am better for it ; I cannot pray in 
church ; there's a bad smell there, and the pews hide 
everything; I can't see through a deal board. ]3ut 
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here, when I went in, I found all still, and ca]m, the 
space open, and, in the twilight, the Tabernacle just 
visible, pointed out by the lamp." 
Charles looked very uncomfortable. "I'mally, Willis," 
he said, "I don't know what to say to you. tteaven 
forbid that I should speak against the I'oman Catholics ; 
I know nothing about them. ut this I know, that 
you are hot a oman Catholic, and have no business 
there. If they havc such sacred things among them as 
those you allude to, still these are hot yours; you are 
an intruder. I know nothing about it; I don' like to 
give a judgment, I ara sure. But it's a tampering 
vith sacred things; running here and there, touching 
and tasting, taking up, putting clown. I don't like it," 
he added, with vehemence; "it's taking liberties with 
God." 
"Oh, my dear eding, please don't speak so very 
severelv.," said poor Willis; "now what have I done 
more than you would do yourself, were you in France 
or Italy ? Do you mean to say you wouldn't enter the 
churches abroad ? " 
"I will only decide about what is before me," answered 
Reding; "when I go abroad, then will be the rime to 
think about your question. If is quite enough to know 
what we ought to do ai the moment, and I ara clear 
you have been doing wrong. IIow did you find your 
way there ?" 
"White took me." 
"Then there is one man in the world more thought- 
less than you: do nmny of the gownsmen go there ?" 
"ot that I know of; one or two have gone from 



curiosiy; tlaere is no practice çf going, a leas this is 
vha I am old." 
"Well," said Charles, "you mus promise me you 
will no go again. Corne, we won't part ill you do." 
"Eha is too much," said Willis, genly; hen, dis- 
engaging his arm from .eing's, he suddenly darted 
away from hin, saying, "Good-bye, good-bye; to out 
ext merry meetinga,e 'eïoir." 
There was no help for i. Charles walked slowly 
home, saying to himself: "Wha if, after ail, the 
Roman Catholic Church is the true Chureh ? I wish 
I knew what to believe; no one will tell me what to 
believe; I am so lef to myself." Then he thought: 
"I suppose I know quite enough for praetieemore 
than I do pra.etise ; and I ought surely to be eontented 
and thankful." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

CHARLES was an affectionate son, and the Long Vacation 
1)assed very happily at home. tIe was up early, and 
read steadily till luncheon, and then he was af the 
service of his father, mother, and sisters for the rest of 
the day. tIe loved the cahn, quiet country; he loved 
the monotonous flow of time, when each day is like the 
other ; and, after the excitement of Oxford, the secluded 
parsonage vas like a haven beyond the tossing of the 
waves. The whirl of opinions and perplexities which 
had encircled him at Oxford now were like the distang 
sound of the oceanthey reminded him of his preseng 
security. The undulating meadows, the green lanes, 
the open heath, the common with its wide-spreading 
dusky elms, the high tituber which fringed the level 
path from village to village, ever and anon broken and 
thrown into groups, or losing itself in copses--even the 
gage, and the stile, and the turnpike-road had the charm, 
hot of novelty, but of long familiar use ; they had the 
poetry of many recollections, lor was the dilapidated, 
deformed church, with its outside staircases, its unsightly 
galleries, its wide intruded windows, ifs uncouth pews, 
its low nunting table, its forlorn vestry, and its damp 
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earthy smel], withou is pleasan associations to the 
inner man; for there i was tha for many a year, 
Sunday after Sunday, he had heard his dear father read 
and preaeh ; there were the old monuments, with Latin 
inscriptions and strange deviees, the black boards with 
white letters, the tesurgams and grinning skulls, the 
fire-buckets, the faded militia-colours, and, almost as 
mueh a fixture, the old clerk, with a Welsh wig over 
his ears, shouting the responses out of place--whieh had 
arrested his imagination, and awed him when a ehild. 
And then there was his home itself; its well-known 
rooms, its pleasant routine, its order, and its eomfort-- 
an old and true friend, the dearer to him because he 
had ruade new ones. "Where I shall be in rime to 
corne I know hot," he said to himself; "I ara but a 
boy; many things whieh I have hot a dream of, which 
my imagination eannot eompass, may eome on me before 
I die--if I lire ; but here at least, and now, I ara happy, 
and I will enjoy my happiness. Some say that school 
is the pleasantest time of one's life ; this does hot ex- 
elude college. I suppose eare is what makes lire so 
wearing. At present I bave no care, no responsibility ; 
I suppose I shall feel a little when I go up for my 
degree. Care is a terrible thing; I have had a little 
of it at rimes at school. What a strange thing to fancy, 
I shall be one day twenty-five or thirty! How the 
weeks are flying by! the Yacation will soon be over. 
Oh, I ara so happy, it quite makes me afraid. Yet I 
shall bave strength for my day." 
Sometimes, however, his thonghts took a sadder turn, 
and he anticipated the future more vividly than he 
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enjoyed the present. Mr. Malcohn had corne to see 
them, after an absence from the parsonage for several 
years: his visit was a great pleasure to Mr. Peding, aud 
hot much less to himself, to whom a green home and a 
family circle were agreeable sights, after his bachelor- 
lire at college. He had been a great favourite with 
Charles and his sisters as children, though now his 
popularity with them for the most part rested on the 
memory of the past. When he told them amusing 
stories, or allowed them to climb his knee and take off 
his spectacles, he did all that was necess,ry fo gain 
their childish hearts; more is necessary to conciliate 
the affection of young men and women ; and thus it is 
not surprising that he lived in their minds principally 
by prescription, tte neither knew this, nor would have 
thought much about it if he had ; for, like many persons 
of advancing years, he ruade himself very much his own 
centre, did not care to enter into the minds of others, 
did hot consult for them, or find his happiness in them. 
tte was kind and friendly to the young people, as he 
would be kind to a canary-bird or a lap-dog; it was a 
sort of external love; and, though they got on capitally 
with him, they did hot miss him when gone, nor would 
h,ve been much troubled to know hat he vas never to 
corne again. Charles drove him about the country, 
stamped his letters, secured him his newspapers from 
the neighbouring town, and listened to his stories about 
Oxford and Oxford men. tte really liked him, and 
wished to please him; but, as to consulting him in any 
serious matter, or going to him for comfort in affliction, 
he vould as soon have thought of betaking him to 
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:Dan the pedlar, or old Isaac who played the Sunday 
bassoon. 
"ttow bave your peaches been this year, h[alcolm ?" 
said Mr. Reding one day after dinner fo his guest. 
"You ought to know that we bave no peaches in 
0xford," answered M:r. Ltlcolm. 
"My memory plays me false, then : I had a vision of, 
af least, 0ctober penches on one occasion, and fine ones 
to0." 
" Ah, you mean ai old Tom Spindle's, the jockey's," 
answered Mr. Malcolm ; "i's true, he had a bit of a 
brick wall, and was proud of it. But peaches corne 
when there is no one in 0xford to eat them; so either 
the tree, or at least the fruit, is a great rarity there. 
0xford vsn't so empty once ; you bave old mulberry- 
trees there in record of better days." 
"At tha rime, too," said Charles, "I suppose, the 
more expensive fruits were hot cultivated. ]'Iulberries 
are the witness, hot only of a full college, but of simple 
tastes." 
" Charles is secretly cutting at our hothouse here," 
said [r. Reding ; "as if our first father did hot prefer 
fruits and flowers fo beef and mutton." 
"No, indeed," said Charles, "I think peaches capital 
things; and as to flowers, I am even too fond of scents." 
" Charles bas some theory, then, about scents, l'll be 
bound," said his father ; "I never knew  boy who so 
placed his likings and dislikings on f,ncies. He began 
to ea olives directly he read the OEdipus of Sophocles; 
and, I verily believe, will soon give up oranges from 
his dislike to King William." 
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"Every one does so," said Charles" 'who would 
hOt be in the fashion ? There's Aunt Kitty, she calls a 
bonnet, ' a sweet' one ye5r, which makes her ' a perfect 
fright' the next." 
" You're right, papa, in this instance," said his 
mother; "I know he has some good reason, though I 
never tan recollect it, why he smells a rose, or distils 
lavender. What is it, ny dear lIary ?" 
"' Relies ye are of Eden's bowers,'" said she. 
"Why, sir, that was precisely your own reason just 
now," said Charles to his father. 
"There's more than that," said Irs. Reding, "if I 
knew what it was." 
"He thinks the scent more intellectual than the 
other senses," said Mary, smiling. 
"Such a boy for paradoxes !" said his raother. 
"Well, so it is in a certain way," said Charles, 
"but I cau't expIain. Sounds and scents are more 
ethereal, less materiaI; they ha-ce no shapelike the 
no, », 
a els. 
Ir. Malcolm laughed. "Well, I grant if, Charles," 
he said; "they are length without breadth !" 
"I)id you ever hear the like ?" said Mrs. eding, 
]aughing too ; "don't encourage him, Ir. l\Ialcolm ; 
you are worse than he. Angels length without 
breadth !" 
"They pass from place to place, they cone, they go," 
continued Mr. Malcolm. 
"They conjure np the past so vividly," said Charles. 
" But souads sarely more than scents," said Mr. 
Malcolm. 
G 
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"Pardon me; the reverse as I think," answered 
Charles. 
"That 4s a paradox, Charles," said ,[r. lIalcolm; 
"the smell of roast-beef never wen further than to 
remind a man of dinner; but sounds are pathetic and 
inspiring." 
"lVell, sir, but think of this," said Charles, "scents 
are complete in themselves, yet do hot consist of parts. 
Think how very distinct the smell of a rose is from a 
pink, a pink from a sweet-pea, a sweet-pea from a stock, 
a stock from lilac, lilac froIn lavender, lavender fron, 
jasmine, jasmine from honeysuckle, honeysuckle front 
hawthorn, hawthorn from hyacinth, hyacinth" 
" Spare us," interrupted kit. h[alcolm; "you are 
going through the index of Loudon !" 
"And these are only the scents of flowers; how 
different flowers smell from fruits, fruits from spices, 
spices from roast-beef or pork-cutlets, and so on. ow, 
what I was coming to is thisthese scents are I)erfectly 
distinct from each other, and si gcc'is ; they never 
can be confused; yet each is communicated to the 
apprehension in an instant. Sights take up a great 
space, a tune is a succession of sounds; but scents are 
at once sl)ecific and complete, yet indivisible. Who 
can halve a scent ? they need neither rime nor space ; 
thus they are immaterial or spiritual." 
" Charles hasn't been to Oxford for nothing," said 
his mother, laughing and looking at lIary; "this is 
what I call chopping logic !" 
"lVell done, Charles," cried l]:r, l[alcolm; "and 
uow, since you have such clear notions of the power of 
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smells, you ought, like tlle nlan in he sory, fo be 
satisfied with smelling a your dinner, and grow fat 
upon it. It's a shame you sig down o able." 
"Well, sir," answered Charles," some people do seem 
fo hrive on.snuff a Ieas." 
 "you 
"For shame, Charles " said Mr. Malcohn, 
bave seen me use the common-room snuff-box fo keep 
myself awake after dinner; but nothing more. I keep 
a box in my pocket merely as a baubleit was a present. 
You should have lived when I was young. There was 
old Dr. Troughton of Nun's Hall, he carried his snuff 
loose in his pocket; and old Mrs. Vice-Principal Dffy 
used to lay a train along her arm, and tire it with ber 
nose. Doctors of medicine took it as a preservativc 
against infection, and doctors of divinity against drow- 
siness in church." 
"They take 'ine against infection now," said Mr. 
Reding ; "it's a much suret 1)'otective." 
"Vine ?" cried h[r. h[alcolm ; "oh, they didn't take 
less wine then, as you and I know. On certain solemn 
occasions they ruade a 1)oint of getting drunk, the whole 
college, from the Vice-Principal or Sub-Varden down 
to the scouts. Heads of houses were kept in order by 
their wives ; but I assure yott the jolly god came 
near Mr. Vice-Chancellor himself. There was old 
Sturdy of St. Michael's, a great martinet in his rime. 
One day the King passed through Oxford ; Sturdy, a 
tall, upright, iron-faced man, had fo meet him in pro- 
cession at h[agdalen Bridge, and valked down with his 
pokers belote him, gold and silver, vergers, cocked hats, 
and the rest. There wasn't one of them that wasn't in 
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Iiquor. Think of the good old man's Iorror, lIajesty 
in the distance, and his own people swaying to and fro 
under his very nose, and promising to Ieave him for 
the gutter belote the match was ended." 
"No one ean get tipsy with snuff, I grant," said Ir. 
Reding ; "but if wine has done some men harm it llas 
done others a deal of good." 
"Hair-powder is as bad as snuff," said Iary, Ire - 
ferring the former subjeet ; "there's old lIr. Butler of 
Cooling, his wig is so large and full of powder thab 
when he nods his head I ara sure to sneeze." 
"Ah, bug all these are accidents, young lady," said 
ll:r. Maleolm, Imt out by this bloek to the conversation, 
and running off somewhat testily in another direction ; 
"accidents after ail. Old teople are always the saine; 
so are young. Each age has its own fashion- if l;r. 
13utler wore no ,'ig, still there would be something 
about lim odd and strange to young eyes. Charles, don't 
you be an old baehelor. No one eares for ild Ieople. 
'[arry, rny dear boy; look out betimes for a virtuous 
young woman, who will make you an attentive wife." 
Charles slightly eoloured, and his sister laughed as 
if there was some understanding between them. 
21;r. Ialeolm eontinuecl: "Don' wait till you want 
some one to buy flannel for your rheumatism or gout; 
marry betimes." 
"You will let me take my degree first, sir ?" said 
Charles. 
"Certainly, take 'our I.A.'s if you will; but don't 
beeome an old Fellow. I)on't wait till forty; peopIe 
make the strangest mistake." 
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"])ear Charles will lnake a kind and affeetionate 
lmsband, I am sure," said lis mother, "when the rime 
eomes; and eome if will, though hot just yet. Tes, my 
dear boy," she added, nodding at him, "you ill hot 
be able to eseape your destiny, when it eomes." 
"Charles, you nmst know," said lXIr. P, eding to his 
guest, "is romantie in his notions just now. I belie-e 
it is that he thinks 1o one good enough for him. Oh, 
my dear Charlie, don't let me pain you, I meant nothing 
serious; but somehow he has hot hib it off very well 
'ith some young ladies here, -1o expeeted more atten- 
tion than he eared to give." 
"I ara sure," said AIary, "Charles is most attentive 
whenever there is oeeasion, and always has his eyes 
about hiln to do a service; only he's a bad hald at 
gmall-talk." 
"Ail wili eome in time, my dear," said his mother; 
"a good son makes a good husband." 
"And a ery loving papa," said lXlr. lXlaleolm. 
"Oh, spare me, sir," said poor Charles; "how have 
I deserved this ?" 
"Well," proeeeded Air. AIaleolm, "and young ladies 
otglt to marry betilneS too." 
"Corne, Iary, owr turn is eoming," eried Charles; 
and taking his sister's lmnd, he threw up the sash, and 
eseaped with ber into the ga.rden. 
They erossed the lawn, and took refuge in a shrub- 
bery. "How strange it is !'" said lXIary, as they strolled 
along tle winding walk ; "we used to like Air. Maleolm 
so, as ehildren ; but nowI like him slill, but he is hot 
the saille." 
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"We are older," said her brother ; "different things 
take llS llOç." 
" He used o be so kind," continued she ; "when le 
was coming, the day was looked out for; and mamma 
, 
said, ' Take tare you be good when Mr. Maleolm cornes. 
And he was sure to bring a twelfh-cake, or a Noah's 
ark, or something of the sort. And then he romped 
with us, and let us make fun of him." 
"Indeed it isn't he that is ehanged," said Charles, 
"but we ; we are in the time of lire to change ; we have 
changed already, and shall change still." 
"What a merey itis," said his sister, "that we are so 
happy among ourselves as a family ! If ve change, we 
shali change together, as apples of one stock ; if one fails, 
the other does. Thus we are always the saine to each 
olsher." 
"It is a merey, indeed," said Charles: "we are so 
blest that I ara sometimes quite frightened." 
ttis sister looked earnestly at him. IIe laughed a 
little to turn off the edge of his seriousness. "You 
would know what I mean, dear Mary, if you had read 
tIerodotus. A Greek tyrant feared his own excessive 
prosperity, and therefore ruade a sacrifice to fortune. I 
mean, he gave up something whieh he held most pre- 
cious ; he took a ring front his finger and east it into the 
sea, lest the Deity should afltiet him, if he did hot 
aftlict himself." 
"My dear Charles," she answered, "if we do but 
enjoy God's girls thankfully, and take tare hot to set 
our hearts on them or to abuse them, we need hot fear 
for their eontinuance." 



"Well," said Charles, "there's one text which bas 
ever dwel on my mimi, 'ejoi¢ ih rembling.' I 
can' ake full, mresrained pleasure in myhing." 
"Why no, if you look a i as God's gif " asked 
[ary. 
" I don' defend i," he replied; "i's my way; i 
nay be a selfish prudence, for what I know; but I ara 
sure that, did I give my heart to any creature, I should 
be withdrawing it from God. How easily could I idolize 
these sweet walks, which we have known for so many 
years " 
They walked on in silence. "Well," said Mary, 
"whatever we lose, no change can affect us as a family. 
While we are we, we are to each other what nothing 
external can be to us, whether as given or as taken 
away." 
Charles ruade no answer. 
"What has corne to you, dear Charles " she said, 
stopping and looking at him; then, gently removing 
his hair and smoothing his forehead, she said, "you are 
so sad to-day." 
"Dearest Mary," he ruade answer, " nothing's the 
matter, indeed. I thik it is [r. [alcolm who has put 
me out. It's so stupid to talk of the prospects of a boy 
like me. on't look so, I mean nothing ; only it annoys 
111." 
Mary smiled. 
"Wha I mean is," continued Charles, "that we can 
rely on nothing here, and are fools if we build on the 
future." 
"We tan rely on each other," she repeated. 
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"Ah, dear Mary, don't say so ; it frightens me." 
She looked round at him surprised, and almost 
frightened herself. 
"I)earest," he continued, "I mean nothing; only 
everyfling is so uncertain here below." 
"We are sure of each other, Charles." 
"Yes, l[ary," and he kissed her affectionately, "it is 
true, most true ;" then he added, "ail I meant was that 
i seems presumptuous to say so. Dvid and Jonathan 
were parted; St. Paul and St. ]3arnabas." 
Tears stood in Mary's eyes. 
" Oh, what an ass I ara," he said, "for thus teasing 
you about nothing ; no, I only mean that there is One 
only who cannot die, who never changes, only One. It 
can't be wrong to remember this. I)o you recollect 
Cowper's beautiful lines? I know them without having 
learned themthey struck me so much the first time I 
read them ;" and he repeated them :-- 

Thou art the source and centre of ail minds, 
Their only point of rest, Eternal Word. 
From Thee departing, they are lost, and rovc 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace. 
Froln Thee is all that soothes the lire of man, 
ttis high endeavour and his glad success, 
His strength to surfer and his will to serve. 
But oh, Thou Sovereign Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crown ; 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee xve are pot, r, 
And with Thce rich, take what Thou wilt away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OCTOBER came at length, and with it Charles's thoughts 
vere turned again to Oxford. One or two 'eeks passed 
by; then a few days; and it was time to be packing. 
t{is father larted with him wih even greater emotion 
than vhen he first vent to school. He would himself 
drive him in the phaeton to the neighbouring town, 
from which the omnibus ran to the railroad, though he 
had the gout flying about him ; and vhen the moment 
for parting came he could hot geç himself to give up. 
his ltand, as if he had something to say vhich he could 
nct recollect or toaster. 
"Xrell, Christmas -ill soon corne," he said; "ve 
must lart, it's no use delaying it. Vrite to us soon, 
dear boy; and tell us all about yourself and your 
matters. Tell us about your friends; they are nice 
young naen apparently  but I bave greag confidence in 
your prudence; you have more lrudence than some of 
them. ¥our tutor seems a valuable man, from what 
you tell me," he went on repeating vhat had passed 
between him and Charles many times before; "a 
sound, -ell-judging man, that 3Ir. ¥incent. Sheffield 
is too clever; he is young; you bave an older head. 
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It's no good my going on; I have said all this before ; 
and you may be lute for the train. Well, God bless 
you, my dearest Charlie, and make you a blessing. 
May you be happier and better than your father ! 
have ever been blest ail my lire long--wonderfully blest. 
Blessings bave been 10oured on me from my youth, far 
above my deserCs; may they be doubled upon you! 
Good-bye, my beloved Charles, good-bye !" 
Charles had fo pass a day or two a the house of a 
relative who lived a little way oug of London. While 
he was there a letter arrived for him, forwarded from 
home; ig was from Willis, dated from London, and 
announced tha he had eome to a very importan deei- 
sion, and should not return fo Oxford. Charles was 
faMy in the world again, plunged into the whirl of opi- 
nions: how sud a eontrast to his tranquil home! There 
was no mistaking what the letter meant; and he se 
onu af once with the chance of finding the writer at the 
house from x'hieh he dated if. It was a lodging at the 
west-end of town; and he reached if about noon. 
He round Willis in eompany with a person appa- 
rently two or three years older. Willis st.arted on 
seeing him. 
. ", "Who wmtld have thought ! what brings you here ?" 
he said; "I thought you were in the country." Then 
to his eompanion, "This is the friend I was speaking to 
you about, lXIorley. A happy meeting; sit down, dear 
leding ; I have mueh to tell you." 
Charles sut down ail suspense, looking af Willis with 
such keen anxiety that the latter was forced to cu the 
marrer short. "Peding, I ara a Catholic." 
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Charles threw himself back in his chair, and turned 
pale 
"My dear 12,eding, what is the matter with you ? 
why don't you speak to me ?" 
Charles was still silent; at last, stooping forward, 
with his elbows on his knees, and his head on his 
hands, he said, in a low voice, "0 Willis, what have 
you done !" 
"Done ?" said Willis ; "what yole should do, and 
half 0xford besides. 0 Beding, I'm so happy!" 
"Alas, alas !" said Charles; " but what is the good 
af my staying ?a.ll good attend you, Willis; good- 
bye !" 
"No, my good Peding, you don't leave me so soon, 
having found me so unexpectedly ; and you bave had 
a long walk, I dare say ; si down, there's a good fellow 
we shall have hmcheon soon, and you must hot go 
without taking your part in it.." He took Charles's 
hat from him, as he spoke ; and Charles, in a mixture 
of feelings, let him have his way. 
"0 Willis, so you bave separated yourself from us 
for ever!" he said; "you have taken your course, we 
keep ours- our paths are different." 
"Not so," said Willis; "you must follow me, and 
we shall be one still." 
Charles was half offended ; " Really I must go," he 
 "von must hot talk in that manner." 
said, and he rose, 
"Pray, forgive me," a.nswered Willis ; "I won't do so 
aain; but I could hot help if; I ara hot in a common 
state, I'm so happy!" 
A thought struck Reding. "Tell me, Willis," he 
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said, "your exact position; in wha sense are you a 
Catholic ? What is to prevent your returning with me 
to Oxford ? " 
His companion interposed- "I ara taking a libertv 
perhaps," he said; "but Mr. Willis has been regularly 
received into the Catholic Church." 
"I have hot introduced you," said Willis. "Peding, 
let me introduce Mr. Morley; Morley, Mr. Reding. 
Yes, Peding, I owe it to him that I ara a Catholic. I 
bave been on a tonr with him abroad. We met with 
a good priest in France, vho consented fo receive my 
abjuration." 
"Well, I think he raight profitably have examined 
into your st«te of mind a little before he did so," said 
]leding ; "you are hot the person to become a Catholic, 
Willis." 
" What do you mean ?" 
"]3ecause," answered Peding, "you are more of a 
Dissenter than a Catholic. I beg your pardon," he 
added, seeing Willis look up sharply, "let me be frank 
with you, pray do. Yott were attached to the Church 
of P, ome, hOt as a child fo a mother, but in a wayward 
rodng way, as a marrer of fancy or liking, or (excuse 
ne) as a greedy boy to something nice; and you 
pursued your object by disobeying the authorities set 
over you." 
It was as much as Villis couhl bear; he said, he 
thought he recollected a text about "obeying God 
ralhcr than raell." 
" I sec you have disobeyed men," retorted Charles; 
" I trust you have been obeying God." 
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Willis thought him rude, and would net speak. 
Ir. ll;orley began : "If you knew tle eircumstances 
better," he said, "you would doubl:less judge differently. 
I consider Mr. Willis te be jusl: l:he very person on 
whom il: was incumbent te join the Church, and wlio 
will make an excellent Catholic. You mus blame, 
the venerable 13riest who received lim, but me. The 
good man saw his devotion, his tears, his humilil:y, his 
earnest @sire; bul: the state of his lnind he learned 
through me, who sl3eak French better than ll[r. Willis. 
tIowever, he had quite enough conversal:ion with him 
in French and Latin. tic eould net rejecl: a postulant 
for salvation; il: was impossible, tIad you been he, 
you xvould have donc tlae saine." 
"Well, sir, perlmps I bave been unjust te him and 
you," said Charles; "however, I eannol: augur well of 
this." 
"¥ou are judging, sir," answered Zlr. lIorley, "let 
me say it, of things you de net know. ¥ou de 
know what l:he Catholic religion is, you de no know 
what its grace is, or the gifg of ïaith." 
2'he sl3eaker was a layman; he spoke witl earnest- 
ness the more intense, beeause quiet. Charles fell: 
himself reproved by his manner; his good taste sug- 
gested te him that he had been too vehement in the 
presence oï a stranger; 5"et lac did net feel the less 
confidence in his cause, tic paused before he answered ; 
then le said briefly, that he xvas aware thal: he did 
know l:he Poman Catholie religion, but le knew 
Willis. IIe eould net help giving his opinion 
good would net corne of il:. 
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"Z have ever been a Catholic," said hlr. h[orley; 
"so far I eannot judge of members of the Church of 
England; but this I know, that the Catholie Cureh 
is the only true Chureh. I may be wrong in many 
things; I eannot be wrong in this. Tllis too I know, 
that the Catholie faitll is one, and that no other Chureh 
has faith. The Curch of England has no faith. You, 
my dear si% have hot faith." 
This was a home-thrust; the eontroversies of Ox- 
lord passed before eding's mind; but he instantly 
reeovered himself. "You eannot expeet," said he, 
smiling, "that I, almost a boy, should be able to argue 
with yourself, or to defend my Chureh or to explain 
her faith. I ara content to hold that faith, to llold what 
she holds, without professing to be a divine. This is 
the doctrine whieh I bave been taught at Oxford. I 
am under teaehing there, I ara not yet taught. Excuse 
me, then, if I deeline an argument with you. With 
h[r. WiHis, it is natural that I should argue; ve are 
equals, and tmderstand eacl other; but I ara no 
lleotola. 
Here Willis cried out, "0 my dear eding, what I 
sa.y is, ' Corne and see.' Don't stand at the door argu- 
ing; but enter the greaç home of çhe soul, enter and 
adore." 
"Bat," said eding, "surely God wills us to be 
guided by reason; I don% mean thaç reason is every- 
thing, but it is aç leas something. Surely we ougllt 
no to act without it, againsç it." 
"But is hot doub a dreadful state ?" said Willis; 
"a most perilous state ? No state is safe bug ghat of 
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faith. Can if be safe to be witl:out faith? Now hace 
you faith in your Chureh ? I know you well enough 
to know you have hot ; where, then, are 3"ou ?" 
"Willis, you have misunderstood lne most extraor- 
dinarily," said Charles: "ten thousand thoughts pass 
through the mind, and if i is safe to note down and 
bring against a man his stray words, I suppose there's 
nohing he mayn' be aeeused of holding. You mus 
be alluding to some hall-sentence or other of mine, 
whieh I have forgotten, and which was no real sample 
of my sentiments. Do you mean I have no worship ? 
and does hot worship l»resuppose faith ? I bave mueh 
to learn, I ara eonseious; but I wish to learn i from 
the Chureh under whose shadow my lot is east. and 
with whom I ara content." 
"tle confesses," said Willis, "that he bas no faith; 
he confesses tha he is in doub. My dear Peding, ean 
you sineerely plead that you are in invincible ignorance 
after what bas passed between us ? now, suppose for an 
instant that Catholieism is true, is i no certain that 
you now have an opportunity of embraeing it ? and if 
you do hot, are you in a state fo die in ?" 
eding was perplexed how to answer; that is, he 
eould no with the neeessary quickness analyze and 
put into words the answer whieh his reason suggested 
to Willis's rapid interrogatories, lXIr. Morley had kept 
silence, lest Charles should bave two upon hiln at once ; 
but when Willis laused, and Charles did no reply, he 
interpose& tle said that all the ealls in Seripture were 
obeyed with promptitude by those who were ealled; 
and that out Lord would hot surfer one man even to go 



ad bury his father. IIeding answered, that in those 
cases the voice of Christ was actually heard; tte was 
on earth, in bodily presence ; now, however, the very 
question x'as, w]dch was the voice of Christ; and 
xvhether the Church of/[ome did or did not speak with 
the 'oice of Christ ;--that surely we ought to act pru- 
dently; that Christ could hot wish us fo act other'vise 
that, for himself, he had no doubt that he xvas in the 
place -here Providence wished him tobe; but, even if 
he had any doubts whether Christ "vas calling lfim else- 
xvhere (vhich he had hot), but if he had, he should 
certainly think that Christ called him in the way and 
method of careful examination,that prudence vas the 
diviuely appointed means of coming at the truth. 
"Prudence !" cried Willis, "such prudence as St. 
Thomas's, I sui)pose , vhen he determined to see before 
believing." 
Charles hesitated to answer. 
"I see if," continued Willis; and, starting up, he 
seized his arm; "corne, my dear fellow, corne with me 
directly; let us go to the good priest "vho lives to 
streets off. You shall be received this very day. On 
vith your bat." And, before Charles could show any 
resistance, he was hall out of the room. 
Ite could not help laughing, in spire of his vexation 
he disengaged his arm, and deliberately sat down. 
"Not so fast," he said; "we are hot q_uite this sort of 
person." 
Willis looked awkward for a moment ; then he said, 
"Well, at least you must go into a retreat; you mus go 
forthwith. Morley, do you know when Mr. de Movbray 
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or Father Agostino gives his next retreat ? Reding, it 
is just what you want, just what all Oxford raen want ; 
I think you will hot refuse me." 
Charles looked up in his face, and smiled. "It is hot 
my line," he said at length. "I ara on ray way to 
Oxford. I raust go. I came here to be of use fo you ; 
I can be of none, so I raust go. Vould I could be of 
service; but itis hopeless. Oh, it makes my heart 
ache!" And he went on brushing his hat with his 
glove, as if on the point of rising, yet loth to rise. 
Morley now struck in- he spoke all along like a 
gentleman, and a man of real piety, but with a great 
ignorance of Protestants, or how they were to be treated. 
"Excuse rae, ]Xlr. Y, eding," he sa.id, "if before you go, 
I say one word. I feel very rauch for the struggle 
which is going on in your raind; and I ara sure itis 
hot for such as raeto speak harshly or unkindly to you. 
The struggle between conviction and raotives of this 
world is often long; may it bave a happy terminatîon 
in your case ! Do hot be offended if I suggest to you 
that the dearest and closest ries, such as your connexion 
with the Protestant Church involves, may be on the 
side of the world in certain cases. If is a sort of 
martyrdom to bave to break such ; but they who do so 
haw  martyr's reward. And, then, at  University 
you bave so many inducements to fall in with the 
lrevailing tone of thought ; prosloects, success in life, 
good opinion of friendsall these things are against 
you. They are likely to choke the good seed. Well, 
I could bave wished that you had been able to follow 
the dictates of conscience at once; but the conflict 
H 
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nlus continue its appointed rime ; we will hope tiret all 
will end well." 
"I ean't persuade these good people," thought 
Charles, as he elosed the street-door after him, " that 
ara not in a state of conviction, and struggling against 
it; how absurd! tlere I corne to reclaim a deserter, 
and I ara seized even bodily, and against my will all 
but hurried into a profession of faith. I)o these things 
happen to people every day .2 or is there some particular 
rate with me thus to be brought across religions con- 
troversies which I ara not up to ? I a Poman Catholic 
what a contrast all this with quiet tlartley !" naming 
his home. As he continued to think on what had 
passed he was still less satisfied with it or with himself. 
Ne had gone to lecture, and he had been lectured ; and 
he had let out his secret state of mind : no, hOt let out, 
he had nothing fo let out. Ne had indeed implied that 
he was inquiring af ter religious truth, but every Pro- 
testant inquires; he would not be a Protestant if he 
did hot. Of course he was seeking the truth; i was 
his duty to do so; he recollected distinctly his tutor 
laying down, on one occasion, the duty of private 
judgment. This was the very difference between Pro- 
testants and Catholics; Catholics begin with faith, 
Protestants with inquiry; and he ought to bave said 
this to Willis. tIe was provoked he had hot said 
would have simplified the question, and showu how far 
he was from being unsettled. Unsettled ! it was most 
extravagant, tIe wished this had but struck 
during the conversation, but it was u relief thut it 
truck him now; it reconciled him to his position. 
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CIAPTER XIV. 

EHE first day o[ ]Iichaelmas terre is, to au under- 
graduate's furniture, the brightest day of the year. 
]Iuch as Charles regretted home, he rejoiced to see old 
Oxford again. The l)orter had acknowledged him at 
the gate, and the scout had smiled and bowed, as he 
tan up the worn staircase and found a blazin2 tire to 
welcome him. The coals crackled and split, and threw 
up a white flame in strong contrast with the newly- 
blackened bars and hobs of the grate. A shining 
copper kettle hissed and groaned under the internal 
torment of water at boiling l)oint. The chimney-glass 
had been cleaned, the carpet beaten, the curtains 
fresh glazed. A tea-tray and tea commons were l)laced 
on the table; besides a battel pat)er, two or three cards 
from tradesmen who desired his patronage, and a note 
from a friend whose terre had already commenced. 
The porter came in with his luggage, and had just 
received his too ample remuneration, when, through the 
closing door, in rushed Sheffield in his travelling dress. 
"Well, old fellow, how are you ?" he said, shaking 
both of Charles's hands, or rather arms, with all his 
night ; "here we are all again; I ara just corne like 
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you. Where have you been all this time ?. Corne, tell 
us all about yourself. Give nie some tea, and let's bave 
a good jolly chat." Charles liked Sheffield, he liked 
Oxford, he was l»leased to get back; yet he had some 
remMns of home-sickness on him, and was hot quite in 
cue for Sheffield's good-natured boisterousness. Willis's 
matter, too, was still on his mind. "Have you heard 
the news ?" said Shefiïeld; "I bave been long enough 
in co]lege to pick it UlO. The kitchen-man was full of 
it as I l»assed along. Jack's a particular friend of 
mine, a good honest fellow, and bas all the gossip of 
the place. I don't know wha if nmans, but Oxford 
has just now a very bad inside. The report is, that 
some of the men bave turned Romans; and they say 
that there are strangers going about Oxford whom no 
one knows anything of. Jack, who is a bit of a divine 
himself, says he heard the Principal say that, for cer- 
tain, there were Jesuits at the bottom of it; and I 
don't know what he means, but he declares he saw with 
his own eyes the Pope walking down High Street vith 
the priest. I asked him how he knew it; he said he 
knew the Pope by his slouching hat and his long beard ; 
and the porter told him it was the Pope. The Dons 
bave met seve-al rimes; and several tutors are to be 
discommoned, and their names stuck up against the 
buttery-door., lXIeanwhile the Marshal, with two bulN 
dogs, is keeping guard before the Catholic Chal»el ; and, 
to complete it, that old drunken fellow Toloham is 
reported, out of malice, when called in to cut the 
AVarden of St. lXIary's hair, to have illade a cleaa white 
tonsure a-top of him." 
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"h[y dear Sheeld, how you run on!" said Y, eding. 
"Well, do you know, I tan tell you a piece of real news 
bearing on these reports, and hot of the pleasantes. 
OE ' ,, 
I)id you know Willis of St. Georges ? 
"I flink I once saw him a wine in your rooms ;  
modest, nice-looking fellow, who never spoke a word." 
"Ah, I assure you, he bas a tongue in his head when 
i suits him," answered Charles- "yet I do think," he 
added, musingly, "he's very much changed, and no 
fol" he better." 
"Well, wh,Vs the upshot ?" asked Sheffield. 
"l-le bas urned Catholic," said Charles. 
"What a fool !" cried Sheffield. 
Ehere was a pause. Charles fel awkward : then he 
said, "I can't say I was surprised; yet I should bave 
been less surprised at White." 
"Oh, White won't turn Catholic," said Sheffield; 
"he hasn't it in him. He's a coward." 
"Fools and cowards !" answered Charles- "thus 
you divide the world, Sheffie]d ? l'oor Willis!" he 
added; "one must respect a man who acts according 
to his conscience." 
"XVhat can he know of conscience ?" said Sheffield ; 
"the idea of his swallowing, of lais own free-will, the 
he,np of rubbish which eçery Catholic has to believe ! 
in cold blood tying a collar round his neck, and 
politely putting the chain into the hands of a priest ! 
.... And then the Confessional ! 'Tis marvellous !" 
and he began to break the coals with the poker. "It's 
very well," he continued, "if a man is born a Catholic ; 
I don't suppose they really believe what they are 
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obliged to profess; but how an Englishman, a gentle- 
man, a man here at Oxford, with ail his adx-antages, 
can so eat dirt, scraping and picking up all the dead 
lies of the dark ageswit's a miracle !" 
"Well, if there is anythng that recommends lïo- 
manism to me," said Charles, "if is what you so nmch 
dislike- I'd give twopence, if some one, whom I could 
trust, would say to me, ' This is true ; this is hot true.' 
We should be saved this eternal wrangling. 1Vouldn't 
you be glad if St. t'aul could corne to life ? l've ofte 
said to myself, 'Oh, that I could ask St.. Paul this or 
that !'" 
"But the Catholic Church isn't St. laul quite, I 
guess," said Sheffield. 
" Certainly hOt; but supposing you did think if had 
t.he insloiration of an Apostle, as the oman Catholics 
do, what a comfort it would be to know, beyond ail 
doubt, what to believe about God, and how to worshp 
and lIease Him! I mean, you sa/d,'I can't believe 
this or t.hat ;' now yott ¢ght to bave said, 'I can't 
believe the Pope has power to decide t.his or that.' If 
he had, you ought fo believe it, whatever itis, and hot 
to say, ' I can't believe.'" 
Sheffield looked hard af him. "We shalI bave you a 
paloist some of these fine days," said he. 
"Nonsense," answered Charles ; "you shouldn't say 
such things, even in jest." 
"I don't jest; I ara in earnest: you are llainly on 
the road." 
"Well, if I ara, you have put me on it," sa/d Reding, 
wishing to get away frçm the subject as cluick as he 
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eonld; "for you are ever talking against shams, and 
laughing at King Charles and Laud, Bateman, White, 
rood-lofts, and piseinas." 
" Now you are a Puseyite," said Sheffield in sur- 
prise. 
"¥ou give me the naine of a very good man, whom 
I hardly know by sight," said Peding; « but I mean, 
that nobody knows what fo believe, no one has a 
definite faith, but the Catholies and the Puseyites ; no 
one says, 'This is truc, that is false; this cornes from 
the Apostles, that does hot.'" 
"Then would you believe a Turk," asked Sheffield, 
" who came to you with his ' One Allah, and Mahomet 
his Propheg' ?" 
"I did hot say a ereed was everything," answered 
Reding, "or that a religion eould hot be false whieh 
had a creed; but a religion can't be true which bas 
llOl]e." 
" Well, somehow that doesn't strike me," said 
Sheffield. 
"Now there was Yineent at the end of terre, after 
you had gone down," eontinued Charles; "you know 
I stayed up for Littlego; and he was very civil, very 
civil indeed. I had a talk with him about Oxford 
parties, and he pleased me very mueh at the rime; but 
afterwards, the more I thought of whag he said, the less 
was I satisfied ; thag is, I had got nothing definite from 
him. tic did hot say, ' This is truc, that is false ;' but 
'13e truc, be truc, be good, be good, don't go too far, 
keep in the mean, have your eyes about you, esehew 
parties, follow out divines, all of them;'all whieh 
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was but putting sait on the bird's rail. I want some 
practical direction, hot abstract truths." 
"Vincent is a humbug," said Sheffield. 
"Dr. Pusey, on the other hand," continued Charles, 
"is said always to be'decisive. He says, 'This is 
Apostolic, that's in the Fathers; St. Cyprian says this, 
St. Augustine denies that; this is safe, that's wrong; 
I bid you, I forbid you.' I understandall this; but 
I don't understand having duties put on me which are 
too much for me. I don't understand, I dislike, having 
a will of my own, when I bave hot the means to use if 
justly. In such a case, fo tell me to act of myself, is 
]ike Pharaoh setting the Israelites fo make bricks with- 
out straw. Setting me to inquire, to judge, to decide, 
forsooth ! it's absurd ; who bas taught me ? " 
"But the l'useyites are hot always so distinct," said 
Sheffield; "there's Smith, he never speaks decidedly 
in difficult questions. I know a man who was going to 
remai in Italy for some years, ai a distance from any 
English chapel,--he could hOt help it,--and who came 
to ask him if he might communicate in the Catholic 
churches ; he could hot get an answer from him; he 
would hot say yes or no." 
"Then he won't have many followers, that's ail," 

said Charles. 
"But he bas more than 
Sheffield. 
"Well, I can't understand 

Dr. Pusey," mswered 

it," said Charles ; "he 

ought hot; perhaps they won't stay." 
"The truth is," said Sheffield, "I suspect he is more 
of a sceptic af bottom." 
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"Well, I honour the man who builds up," said 
l,eding, "and I despise the man who breaks down." 
"I am inclined fo think you have a wrong notion of 
building up and pulling down," answered Sheffield; 
" Coventry, in his ' Dissertations,' makes if tluite clear 
that Christianity is hot a religion of doctrines." 
"Who is Coventry ,2 " 
"Not know Coventry .2 he is one of the most original 
writers of the day ; he's an American, and, I believe, a 
congregationalist. Oh, I assure you, you should read 
Coventry, although he is wrong on the question of 
Church-governnent : you are hot well a courant with 
the literature of the day unless you do. IIe is no party 
nlan ; he is a correspondent of the first men of the day ; 
he stopped with the I)ean of Oxford when he was in 
England, who bas published an English edition of his 
'Dissertations,' with ,n Preface ; and he and Lord New- 
lights were said to be the two most witty men at the 
meeting of the ]ritish Association, two years ago." 
" I don't like Lord Newlights," said Charles, "he 
seems to Ine to bave no principle; that is, no fixed, 
definite religious princil»le. ¥ott don't, knov 'here to 
find him. This is what my father thinks ; I have often 
heard him speak of him." 
"It's curious you should use the word 2'inci21e," said 
Shefiïeld; "for if is that which Coventry lays such 
sress on. IIe says tht Christianity has no creed; 
that this is the very point in which if is distinguished 
from other religions; that you will search the New 
Testament in vain for  creed; but that Scripture is 
full of 2'inci21es. The view is very ingenious, and 
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seemed to me true, when I read the book. Aceording 
to him, then, Christianity is hot a religion of doetrines 
or mysteries ; and if you are looking for dogmatism in 
Scripture, it's a mistake." 
Charles was-tquzzled. "' Certainly," he said, "af first 
sight there is no creed in Scripture.--No creed in 
Scripture," he said slowly, as if thinking aloud; "no 
creed in Scril,ure , tlercfore there is no creed. ]3ut the 
Athanasian Creed," ho added quickly, "is tltat in 
Scripture ? It either is in Scripture, or itis hot. Let 
ne see, it either is there, or itis hot.. What was it 
that Freeborn said last terre ? . . . Tell ne, Sheflïeld, 
would the Dean of Oxford say thal the Creed vas i 
Scripture or hot ? perhaps you do hot fairly explain 
Coventry's view ; what is your impression ?" 
"Why, I will tell you frankly, my impression is, 
judging from his Preface, tha he would hot seruple fo 
say that it is hot in Scripture, but a scholastic addition." 
"My dear fellow," said Charles, " do you mean that 
he, a dignitary of the Church, vould say that the Atha- 
nasian Creed v'as a mistake, becaus it represented 
Christianity as a revelation of doctrines or nysteries to 
te received on faith ?" 
"Well, I may te wrong," said Shefiïeld, "but so I 
undertood him." 
"After all," said Charles sadly, "it's hOt so nmch 
more than that other 1)ean, 
St. Mary's before the Vacation; it's lar of th saine 
system. Oh, it was after you went down, or just at th 
end of term : you don't go to serinons ; I'm inclined 
to go eder. I ean't enter npon the Dean's argument; 
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it's hot worth while. Well," lle added, standing up 
and stretehing himselï, " I ara tired with the day, yet 
it bas not been a fatiguing one either; but London is 
so bustling a place." 
"You wish me fo say good-night," said Sheffield. 
fharles did not deIay the charge; and the friends 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TItEIE could not have been a lecture more unfavourable 
for Charles's pace of mind than that in which he round 
himself this term placed; yet, so blind are we to the 
future, he hailed it with great satisfaction, as if it was 
fo bring him an answer fo the perplexities into which 
Sheffield, Bateman, Freeborn, ,Vhite, ,Villis, M:r. Mor- 
ley, Dr. Brovnside, M:r. Vincent, and the general state 
of Oxford, had all, in one way or other, conspired to 
throw him. I-Ie had shown such abilities in the former 
part of the year, and was reading so diligently, that his 
tutors put him preumturely into the lecture upon the 
Articles. Il vas a capital lecture so far as this, that 
the tutor who gave it had got up his subject completely. 
I-Ie knew the whole history of the Articles, how they 
grew into their present shape, with what fortunes, vhat 
had been added, and when, and what omitted. \Vith 
this, of course, was joined an explanation of the text, as 
deduced, as far as could be, from the historical accourir 
thus given. Not only the Brit.ish, but the foreign 
eformers were introduced; and nothing was wanting, 
af least in the intention of the lecturer, for fortifying 
the young inquirer in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. 



Il did hot lroduce this effect on Reding. Whether 
he had expected too much, or whatever was the cause, so 
it vas that he did but feel more vividly the sentiment 
of the old father in the cornedy, after consulting the 
lawyers, "Zncertior sure qulto ua ante." I-Ie saw 
that the lrofession of faith contained in the Articles 
was but a patchwork of bits of orthodoxy, Lutheranisrn, 
Calvinism, and Zuinglism; and this too on no principle; 
that it was but the work of accident, if there be such a 
thing as accident; that it had corne dow in the par- 
ticular shape in which the English Church now receives 
if, when it might bave corne down in any other shape; 
that if was but a toss-up that Anglicans at this day were 
hot Calvinists, or Presbyterians, or Lutherans, equally 
well as Episcopalians. This historical fact did but 
clench the difficulty, or rather imlossibflity , of saying 
vhat the faith of the English Church was. On almost 
every point of dispute the authoritative standard of doc- 
trine was vague or inconsistent, and there was an in» 
posing weight of external testimony in favour of opposite 
interpretations, tic stopped after lecture once or twice, 
and asked information of lIr. Upton, the tutor, who 
was quite ready to give it ; but nothing came of these 
applications as regards the object which led him to make 
them. 
One difficulty which Charles exlerienced was to know 
whether, according to the Articles, Divine truth was 
directly gicen us, or whether we had to scdc it for our- 
selves from Scripture. Several Articles led to this 
question; and ]Ir. Upton, who was a High Churchman, 
answered him that the saving doctrine neither was gi'e, 
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nor was to be sought, but that it was pro_posed by the 
Church, and 29rot, cal by the individual. Charles did hot 
see this distinction between seeZig and 29rovig; for how 
can we 2rove except by seeking (in Scripture) for rcasons? 
He put the question in another form, and asked if the 
Christian Religion allowed of private judgment ? This 
was no abstruse question, and a very practical one. I-Iad 
he asked a Wesleyan or Independent, he would ]rave 
had an unconditional answer in the affirmative ; had l,e 
asked a Catholic, he would have been told that we used 
out private judgment to find the Church, and then in 
all matters of faith the Church superseded it; but from 
this Oxforà divine he could not get a distinct answer. 
First he was told that doubtless we must use oux-judg- 
ment in the determination of religions doctrine; but 
next he was told that it was sin (as it undoubtedly is) to 
doubt the dogma of the ]31essed Trinity. Yet, while 
he was told that to doubt of that doctrine was a sin, 
he was told in another conversation that out highest 
state here is one of doubt. What did this mean? 
Surely certainty was simply necessary on some points, as 
on the Object of worship; how could we worship what 
we doubted of ? The two acts were contrasted by the 
Evangelist; when the disciples saw our Lord after 
the resurrection, "they worshipped Him, ,«t some 
doubted;" yet, in spite of this, he was told that there 
was "impatience" in the very idea of desiring certainty. 
Af another time he asked whether the anathemas of 
the Athanasian Creed applied to all its clauses; for in- 
stance, whether it is necessary fo salvation to hold that 
there is "unus eetcrus" as the Latin bas if ; or "such 
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as the Father, . . . such the Holy Ghost ;" or that the 
I-Ioly Ghost is "by Himself God and Lord;" or that 
Christ is one "by the taking of the manhood into God ?" 
I-Ie could get no answer. 3If. Upton said that he did 
hot like extreme questions; that he could hot and did 
hot wish to answer them; that the Creed was written 
against heresies, which no longer existed, as a sort of 
2)rotest. Peding asked whether this meant that the 
Creed did hot contain a distinctive view of its own, 
xvhich alone was safe, but was merely a negatio of error. 
The clauses, he observed, were positive, hot negative. 
IIe could get no answer farther than that the Creed 
taught that the doctrines of "the Trinity" and "the 
Incarnation" were "necessary to salvation," if being 
apparently left uncertain ,what those doctrines consisted 
in. 0ne day he asked how grievous sins were to be 
forgiven which were committed after baptism, whether 
by faith, or hot at all in this life. He was answered 
that the Articles said nothing on the subject; that the 
Pomish doctrine of pardon and purgatory was false; 
and that it was well to avoid both curious q_uestions and 
subtle answers. 
Another question turned up af another lecture, riz. 
vhether the Peal Presence meant a Presence of Christ 
in the elements, or in the soul, i.e. in the faith of the 
recipient; in other words, whether the Presence was 
really such, or a mere naine. 3Ir. Upton pronounced 
it an open question. Another day Charles asked whe- 
ther Christ was prescrit in fact, or only in effect. 3Ir. 
Upton answered decidedly " in effect," which seemed to 
Reding to mean no real Iresence at ai1. 
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tte had had some difficulty in receiving the doctrine 
of eternal punishment; it had seemed to him the hardest 
doctrine of evelation. Then he said to himself, ":Bnt 
what is faith in its very notion but an acceptance of the 
word of God when reason seems to oppose if ? ttow is 
if faith at a]l if there is nothing fo try it?" This 
thought fully satisfied him. The only question vas, Is 
if part of the revealed 'ord ? " I can believe it," he 
said, "if I know for certain that I v«fltt to believe if; 
but if I ara hot bound to believe it, I can't believe it." 
Accordingly he put the question fo Mr. Upton whether 
it was a doctrine ofthe Church of England; that is, 
vhether it came under the subscription to the Articles. 
Ie could obtain no answer. Yet if he did wt believe 
this doctrine, he felt the vhole fabric of his faith shake 
under him. Close upon it came the doctrine of the 
Atonement. 
If is difficult to give instances of this kind, 'ithout 
producing the impression on the reader's nfind that 
Charles 'as forward and captious in his inquiries. 
Certainly h[r. Upton had his own thoughts about him, 
but he never thouglt his manner inconsistent with 
modesty and respect towards himself. 
Charles naturally was full of the subject, and would 
h,nve disclosed his perplexities to Sheflïeld, had he hot 
had a strong anticipation that this vould bave been 
naking matters worse. ]te thought Bateman, however, 
might be of some service, and he disburdened himself 
to him in the course of a country valk. What 'as he 
to do ? for on his entrance he had been told that when 
he toçk his degree he should bave fo sign the Articles, 
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no on faih as then, bu on reason; ye hey were un- 
intelligible ; 
consrue ? 
,ateman seemed unwilling to talk on the subject; 
at last he said, "Oh, my dear t,eding, you relly are 
in an excited state of mind; I don' like to talk to you 
jus now, for you wll hot sec thîngs in  straight- 
forward wy and take them naturally. What a bug- 
1,ear you are conjuring np You are in an _Article 
lecture in your second year; and hardly have you 
commenced, but you begin fo fancy what you wil or 
will no hink a dae end of your ime. Don't ask 
abou the Articles now ; wai a leas till you have seen 
the lecture through." 
"I really is hot my -ay o be fussed or to fidget," 
said Charles, "though 
ough to be. I hear so many differen opinions in 
conversation; then I go to church, and one preacher 
deals lais blows at another; lastly, I betake nyself to 
the Articles, and really I cannot rnake out wha they 
would each ne. For instance, I cannot rnake out 
heir doctrine abou faith, abou the sacramens, about 
predestination, about the Church, about the inspiration 
of Scriptnre. And their tone is so unlike the Prayer 
Iook. Upton has brought this out in his lectures 
most clearly." 
"Now, my most respectable friend," said ,ateman, 
"do think for a moment what men have signed the 
Articles. terhaps King Charles himself; certainly 
Laud, and all the great Bishops of his day, and of the 
next generation. Think of the most orthodox Bull, 



the singularly learned l'erson, the eloquen Tylor, 
Montague, arrow, Thorndike, ood der ishop Home, 
and @ones of Nayland. Can' you do wha they did " 
"The argumen is  very sron Z one," said Charles; 
"I lmve fel i- you men, hen, I mus sign on faih." 
"Yes, eertainly, if neeessary," sid Batenmn. 
"And how ara I o sign s  Mster, nd vhen I ara 
ordained " asked Glmrles. 
"Tha's wh I men by fidein«" , answered a.te- 
nmn. "You are no conen vifl your dy; you 
reaehing forward o rive years henee." 
Clmrles lughed. " 
as bu esing your adviee; however, here's som 
truth in it." And he changed the subject. 
They talked awhile on idifferent maters ; but on 
a çause Charles's thoughts fell back again to the 
Articles. " Tell me, Bteman," he said, "as a nere 
marrer of curiosity, how yole subscribed when you took 
your d%ree. 
" Oh, I had no difficulty at all," said ateman ; "the 
examçles of Bull and earson were enough for me." 
" Then you signed on fath. 
" Not exacly, but it was tht thought which smoothed 
difficultms. 
all " " 
"Could you have signed wit.hout i ?" 
"How can you ask me the question ? of course." 
"Well, do tell me, then, what was your g'o,od " 
" Oh, I had many grounds. I can't recollect in a 
momen what happened some time ao. 
" Oh, then it was a matter of difficulty; indeed, you 
said so just now." 
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"Not af ail: my only diffieulty was, hot about 
myself, but how to state the marrer t.o other people." 
"What ! some one suspected you ? "' 
"No, no; you are quite mistaken. I mean, for 
instance, the Article says that we are justified by faith 
only; now the Protestant sense of this statement is 
point blank opposite to out standard divines: the 
question was, what I was to say when asked my sense 

of it." 
"I understand," said Charles; "now tell me how 
you solved the problem." 
"Well, I don't deny that the Protestant sense is 
heretical," answered ]3ateman; "and so is the Pro- 

testant sense of ,nany other 
but then we need hot take 
seIIse. 
" Then in what sense ?" 

things in the Articles; 
them in the Protestant 

"Why, first," said Bateman, ;'we need hot take 
them in any sense at all. Don't stalle ; listen. Great 
authorities, such as Laud or Bramhall, seem to have 
considered that we only sign the Articles as articles of 
peace ; hot as really holding them, but as hot opposing 
them. Therefore, when we sign the Articles, we only 
engage hot to t)reach against them." 
Peding thought ; then he said  "Tell me, ]3ateman, 
would hot this view of subseription to the Articles let 
the Unitarians into the Church ? " 
:Bateman allowed ib would, but the Liturgy would 
still keep them out. Charles then went on to suggest 
that they would take the Litur as a Liturgy of peace 
too. :13ateman began again. 
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"If you 'an seine tangible prineiple," he said, "for 
interpreting Articles and Liturgy, I ean give you one. 
¥ou know," he eontinued, after a short pause, "what 
iL is we hold ? Vhy, we give Lhe Articles a Catholic 
interpretation." 
Charles looked inquisitive. 
"IL is plain," eontinued ]3ateman, "tha no doeu- 
inenL ean be a dead leter; iL mus be the expression 
of seine mind ; and the question here is, wlwse is what 
may be ealled the voiee whieh speaks Lhe Articles. 
New, if the Bishops, Ieads of bouses, and other digni- 
Laries and auLhorigies -ere unanimous in their religious 
views, and one and all said that Lhe Articles meant his 
and noL that, they, as he imponents, avould have a righ 
te interpreg hem ; and Lhe Articles a'ould mean what 
those great men said they meant. But they de net agree 
togeLher; seine of them are diametrieally opposed o 
others. One elergyman denies Aloostolieal Succession, 
anoher aflïrms iL; one denies the LuLheran jusLifiea- 
tion, another maintnins iL; one denies the inspiration 
of Scripture, a second holds Calvin to be a saint, a 
third considers the doctrine of sacramental grace a 
superstition, a fourth takes part, with Nestorius against 
the Church, a fifth is a Sabellian. It is plain, tlen, 
that the Articles bave no sense at all, if the collective 
voice of ]?,ishops, Deans, lProfessors, and the like is to 
be taken. They cannot supply what schoolmen call 
the form of the Articles. ]ut perhaps the writers 
themselves of the Articles -ill supply iL ? No; for, 
first, we don't know for certain who the vriters were ; 
aud nexL, the Articles have gone through so many 



hands, and so many mendings, that some at least of 
the original au,hors would hot like to be responsible 
for them. Well, le us go to the Çonvocations whieh 
ratified them: bu they, too, were of different senti- 
ments; the seventeenth century did hot hod the 
doctrine of the sixteenth. Such is the state of the 
case. On the other hand, we say that if the Anglican 
Church be a part of the one Church Catholic, it nmst, 
from the necessity of the case, hold Catholic doctrine. 
Therefore, the whole Catholic Creed, the acknowledged 
doctrine of the Fathers, of St. Ignatius, St. Cyprian, 
St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, is the fort, is the one true 
sense and interpretation of the Articles. They may be 
ambiguous in themselves ; they may have been worded 
with various intentions by the individuals concerned in 
their composition; but these are accidents; the Church 
knows nothing of individuals ; she interprets hersel£" 
Reding took some time to think over this. "All 
this," he said, " proceeds on the fundamental l»rinciple 
that the Church of England is an integral part of that 
visible body of which St. Ignutius, St. Cyprian, and the 
test were ishops; according to the words of Scrip- 
ture, ' one body, one faith.'" 
atemun assented; Charles proceeded: " Then the 
Articles must not be considered primarily as teaching ; 
they bave no one sense in themselves; they are con- 
fessedly ambiguous : they are compiled from heteroge- 
neous sources ; but ail this does not marrer, for all must 
be interpreted by the teaching of the Catholic Church." 
Bateman agreed in the main, except that eding 
had stated the case rather too strongly. 
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" Eut wlmt if their letter 
Fahers ? ara I o force he leer " 
"If such a case acually happened, tire heory would 
no hold," answered Baeman; "i would only be a 
gross quibble. 
sense which is words will no bear. u, forunaely, 
or raher providenia]ly, this is no he case; we have 
merely to explin ambiguifies, and lmrmonize discre- 
pancies. Tire Cholic inerpret.ation does no greaer 
viole,me to the text than ay other rule of interpreta- 
tion will be found to do." 
"Well, but I know nothing of the Fathers," said 
ç'.harles ; "others too are in the saine condition; how 
ara I to learn practically fo interpret the Articles ? " 
"By the Prayer Book ; the Prayer Book is the voice 
of the Fathers." 
" OW SO" 
"Because the Prayer Book is confessedly ancient, 
vhile the Articles are modern." 
Charles kep silence again. "I is very plausible," 
he said; he flought on. Presenfiy he asked-"Is 
this a 'eceived view ? '" 
"No view is reeeived," said Bateman ; " the Articles 
themselves are reeeived, bu there is no authoritaive 
interpreation of them af ail. That's wha I was 
saying just now; Bishops and Professors don' agree 
together." 
"Well," said Charles, " is i a tolerated view ?" 
"I has eertainly been srongly opposed," answered 
Bateman ; "but it has never been eondemned." 
"Tlmt is no answer," said Charles, who saw by 



aeman's mnner how the truth lay. "Does any one 
]3ishop hold i ? did any one Bishop ever hold i ? has 
i ever been formally admited as tenable by any one 
Bishop? is i a view go up to mee exising difli- 
culies, or has i an Mstoriel existence ?" 
tateman could give but one answer to these ques- 
tions, as they were successively put to him. 
" I thought so," said Charles, when he had ruade his 
answer" "I know, of course, whose view you are 
putting before me, though I never heard it drawn out 
before. It is specious, certainly- I don't see but it 
might have done, had it been tolerably sanctioned ; bu 
you have no sanction to show me. It is, as it stands, 
a mere theory struck out by individtals. Out Church 
might have adopted this mode of interpreting the 
_Articles; but from what you tell me, it certainly bas 
ot done so. I ara where I was." 
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CHAPTER XV/. 

TftE thought came across Reding whether perhaps, 
after all, what is called Evangelical Religion was not 
the true Christiinity- its professors, he knew, were 
active and influential, and in past times had been much 
persecuted. Freeborn had surprised and offended him 
ai ]3ateman's breakfast-party before the Vacation ; yet 
Freeborn had a serious manner about him, and perhaps 
he had misunderstood lim. The thought, however, 
passed away as suddenly as it came, and perhaps would 
not have occurred to him again, when an accident gave 
him some data for determining the question. 
One afternoon he was lounging in the Parks, gazing 
wih surprise on one of those extraordinary lights for 
which the neighbourhood of Oxford is at that season 
celebrated, and which, as the sun went down, was 
colom'ing Marston, Elsfield, and their half-denuded 
groves with a pale gold-and-brown hue, when he round 
himself overtaken and addressed by the said Freeborn 
i loroprid Ïgersond. Freeborn liked a tëte«'-tête talk 
much better than a dispute in a pa'ty; he felt himself 
at more advantage in long leisurely speeches, and he 
was soon put out of breath when he had to bolt-out or 
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edge-in his "«'ords amid the ever-varying voices of a 
breakfast-table. I-Ie thought fim present might be a 
good opportuniy of doing good to a poor youth who did 
no know chalk from cheese, and who, by his means, 
migh be, as he would word it, "savingly converted." 
So they got into conversation, talked of Willis's step, 
which Freeborn called awful ; and, before Charles knew 
where he was, he found himself asking Freeborn what 
he meant by "faith." 
"Faith," said Freeborn, "is a I)ivine gift, and is the 
instrument of out justification in God's sight. We 
all by nature dislleasing fo I-Iim, till He justifies us 
freely for Chris's sake. Faith is like a hand, appro- 
priating lersonally the merits of Christ, who is out justi- 
fication. Now, what can we want more, or bave more, 
han those raerits ? aith, then, is everything, and 
does everything for us. You see, then, how important 
itis to have a right view about justification by faith 
only. If we are sound on this capital point, everything 
clse may take its chance ; we shall at once see the folly 
of contending about ceremonies, about forms of Church- 
governraent, about, I will even say, sacraments or creeds. 
External things will, in that case, either be neglected, 
or will find a subordinate place." 
Reding observed that of course Freeborn did hot 
mean to say that good works were hot necessary for 
obtaining God's favour; "but if they were, how was 
justification by fath only ?" 
Freeborn smiled, and said that le hoped Reding 
would bave clearer views in 
a very simlle matter. ]?aith hot only justified, it 



regenerated also. It was the root of sanctification, as 
well as of Divine acceptance. The saine act, which was 
the means of bringing us into God's favour, secured our 
being meet for it. Thus good works were secured, 
because faith would hot be truc faith unless it were such 
as to be certain of bringing forth good works in due 
time. 
Reding thought this view simple and clear, though 
it unpleasantly renfinded him of Dr. Brownside. Free- 
born added that it was a doctrine suited to the poor, 
that it put all the gospel into a nutshell, that it dis- 
pensed xvith criticism, primitive ages, teachers--in 
short, with authority in whatever form. It swept 
theology clean away. There was no need to mention 
this last consequence to Charles; but he passed it by, 
wishing to try the system on its own merits. 
"You speak of trze faith," he said, "as producing 
good works- you say tlmt no ïaith justifies btt truc 
faith, and truc ïaith produces good works. In other 
words, I suppose, faith, which is certain to bc fr-uitfM, or 
fruitful faith, justifies. This is very like saying that 
faith and works are the joint means of justification." 
"Oh, no, no," cried Freeborn, "that is deplorable 
doctrine- it is quite opposed to the gospel, if is anti- 
Christian. We are justified by faith only, apar from 
good works." 
"I am in an Article lecture just now," said Charles, 
"and Upton to]d us that ve must make a distinction of 
this kind; for instance, the I)uke of Wellington is 
Chancellor of the University, but, though he is as much 
Chancellor as Duke, still he sits in the House of Lords 
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as 1)uke, hot as Chancellor. Thus, although faith is as 
truly fruitful as itis faith, yet it does hOt justify as being 
fruitful, but as being faith. Is this what you mean ?" 
" Not at all," said Freeborn ; "that was hIelanethon's 
doctrine ; he explained away a cardinal truth into a mere 
marrer of words ; le ruade faith a mere symbol, but this 
is a departure from the pure gospel- faith is the islru- 
meurt, hot a symbol of justification. Itis, in truth, a 
mere a2o2orchesio, and nothing else" the seizing and 
cliging which a beggar might veuture on when a king 
passed by. Faith is as poor as Job in the ashes- itis 
like Job stripped of all pride and pomp and good v«orks  
itis eovered with filthy rags- itis without anyhing 
good- itis, I repeat., a mere alprehension. Now you 
see what I mean." 
" I can't believe I understand  " - 
5 ou, said Clarles 
"you say that to lmve faith is to seize Christ's merits ; 
and that we have them, if we will but seize them. But 
surely hot every one who seizes them, gains them; 
beeause dissolute men, who never lmve a dream of 
thorottgh repentanee or real hatred of sin, would gladly 
seize and appropriate them, if they might do so. They 
would like to get to heaven for nothing. Faith, then, 
must be some partieular kitd of apprehension; what 
kind ? good works eannot be mistaken, but an ' appre- 
hension' may. What, then, is a true apprehension ? 
what is faitl ? 
"What need, my dear friend," answered Freeborn, 
" of knowing metaphysieally what trtte faith is, if we 
lave it and enjoy it ? I do hot know what bread is, 
but I eatit; do I wait tili a ehemist analyzes it ? No, 
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I ea i, and I feel the good effeets afferwards. And so 
let us be content to know, no what faith 
do«s, and enjoy out blessedness in lOSSeSsing 
"I really don'le vant to inroduee metalhysics," said 
Charles, "bulc I vill adolt your own image. Suppose 
I suspeeted the bread belote 
or nerely tobe unwholesome, vould ilc be vonderful if 
I tried fo aseertain how the faet sood ?" 
"Did you do so this morning ag breakfas ?" asked 
'reeborn. 
" I did hot suspect ny bread," ansvered Carles. 
" Then 'ly SUSl»ee failch ? " asked Freeborn. 
" P, eeause itis, so to say, a new substanee,"--Free- 
born sighed,"beeause I an hot used to if, nay, 
beeause I suspect i. I must say s,ts)eet if; because, 
though I don' knov mueh aboulc lche maer, I know 
perfeetly vell, from -hat has taken llaee in ny faher's 
10arish, -hat exeesses this doctrine may lead to, unless 
i is guarclecl. ¥ou say that itis a doctrine for the 
poor; now they are very likely to mistake one ghing 
for another; so indeed is every one. If, lchen, we are 
told, that we bave bulc lco apl»rehend Chris's merits, and 
need hot trouble ourselves about anylching else; that 
justification bas taken place, and vorks vill follow ; 
tat all is done, and that salvation is eomlolete , vlfile 
we do but continue o bave faigh; I think 'e ought 
tobe lretty sure that we lmve faih, real faith, a real 
apprehension, before we shut up out books and make 
holiday." 
Freeborn was seerely annoyed tha le had got into 
an argument, or lained, as he vould express i, at the 
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pride of Charles's natural man, or the blindness of his 
earnal reason; but there was no help f6r it, he must 
give him an answer. 
"There are, I know, many kinds of faitl," he said; 
"and of eourse you must be on your guard against mis- 
taking false faith for true faith, l[any persons, as yol 
most truly say, make this n.istake; and most important 
is it, all important I should sa.y, to go right. First, it 
is evident that itis hot mere belief in faets, in the being 
of a God, or iii the historieal event that Christ has eome 
and gone. Nor is if the submission of the reason to 
mysteries ; nor, again, is if that sort of trust whieh is 
reqired for exereising tlm gift of miracles. Nor is it 
knowledge and aeeeptanee of the eontents of the Bible. 
I say, if is hot knowledge, itis hot assent of the intellect, 
itis hot historieal faith, it is hot dead faith :true justi- 
fying faith is none of theseit is seated in the heart and 
affections." tIe paused, then added: "Now, I suppose, 
for practieal purposes, I have deseribed pretty 'elI 
what justifying faith . "" " 
Clarles hesitated: "By deseribing what if is ot, 
you mean," said he; "justifying faith, then, is, I sui)- 
pose, living faith. 
"Not so fast," answered Freeborn. 
"Yhy," said Charles, "if it's not dead faith, it's 
living faith." 
"It's neither dead faith nor living," said Freeborn, 
"but faith, simple faith, whieh justifies. Luther was 
displeased vith Melanethon for saying that living and 
operative faith justified. I bave studied the clnestion 
very earefully." 



"Then do you tell me," said Charles, "what faith i, 
since I do hot explain i correctly. :For instance, if you 
said (what you dou't say), that faith was submission of 
the reason to mysteries, or acceptance of Scripture as an 
historical document, I should know perfectly well what 
you meant ; that is information- but wlaen you say, that 
faith which justifies is an p3»'chesion of Christ, that it 
is ot living faith, or fruitful faith, or operative, but a 
something which in fact and actually is distinct from 
these, I confess I feel perplexed." 
Freebçrn vished to be out of the argument. "Oh," 
he said, "if you really once experienced the power of 
faith]mw it changes the heart, enlightens the eyes, 
gives a new spiritual taste, a new sense to the soul; if 
you once knew what it was to be blind, and then to sec, 
you would hot ask for defimtlons. Strangers need verbal 
descriptions; the heirs of the kingdom enjoy. Oh, if 
you could but be persuaded to put off high imagina- 
tions; to strip yourself of your proud self, and to ex- 
jocrience in yourself the vonderful change, you would 
live in lraise and thanksgiving, instead of argument and 
crltcsm. 
Charles was touched by his warmth ; "But," he said, 
"we ought to act by reason ; and I don't see that I bave 
more, or so much, reason to listen to you, as fo listen 
to the Roman Catholic, who tells me I cannot possibly 
have that certainty of faith before believing, which on 
believing will be divinely given me." 
" Surely," said Freeborn, with a grave face, "you 
would hot comlare the spiritual Christian, such as 
Luther, holding his cardinal doctrine about justification, 
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to any such formal, legal, superstitious devotee as 
Popery ean make, with its earnal rites and quaek 
remedies, which never really cleanse the soul or reeon- 
eile il: to God ? " 
" I don't like you to talk so," said Reding ; "I know 
very little about the real nature of Popery; but when I 
was a boy I was once, by chance, in a Poman Catholie 
chapel ; and I really never saw such devotion in my 
life--the people all on their knees, and most earnestly 
attentive to what was going on. I did hot understand 
whag that was ; but I am sure, had you been there, 3"on 
never would bave ealled their religion, be it right or 
wrong, an ougward form or earnal ordinanee." 
Freeborn said i deeply pained him to hear such sen- 
timents, and to find that Charles was so tainted with 
the errors of the day; and he began, nog with much 
tact, to talk of the Papal Antichrisg, and would have 
got off to prophecy, had Charles said a word to afford 
fuel for discussion. As he kep silence, Freeborn's 
zeal burnt out, and fiacre was a break in the eonversa- 
gion. 
After a time, 1%ding ventnred to begin again. 
"If I understand you," he said, "faith carries its own 
evidence with it. Just as I eat my bread a breakfast 
without hesitation about its wholesomeness, so, when I 
have really faith, I know if beyond mistake, and need 
hot look out for tests of it ?" 
" Precisely so," said Freeborn; "you begin to see 
what I mean; you grow. The soul is enlightened to 
see that it has real faith." 
"But how," asked Charles, "are we to rescue those 
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from their dangerous mistake, who think they have 
faith, while they bave hOt .2 Is there no way in whieh 
they ean find out that they are under a delusion ?" 
"If is ot wonderful," said Freeborn, " though there 
be no way. There are manyself-deeeivers in the world. 
Some meu are self-righteous, trust in their works, and 
think they are safe when they are in a state of perdi- 
tion; no formal rules tan be given by whieh their 
reason might for certain detec their mistake. And so 
of false faith." 
"Well, i does seem to me wonderful," said Charles, 
"that there is no natural and obvious warning provided 
against this delusion ; wonderful that false faith should 
be so exactly like truc faith that there is nothing fo de- 
termine their differenees from each other. EFects imply 
causes: if one apprehension of Christ leads to good 
works, and another does hot, there nust be something 
i) the one whieh is hot i the other. IVhat is a false 
apprehension of Christ wanting in, which a truc appre- 
hension bas .2 The word a)prchension is so vague ; it 
conveys no definite idea fo me, yet justification depends 
on if. Is a false apprehension, for instance, wanting in 
repentance and amendment ?" 
"No, no," said Freeborn; "truc faith is complete 
without conversion; conversion follows; but faith is 
the root." 
"Is if the love of God which distinguishes truc faith 
from false ?" 
"Love ?" answered Freeborn ; "yoa should read 
what Luther says in his celebrated comment on the Ga- 
latians. He calls such a doctrine '2estilcsfigmcntum,' 
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'diaboli_portentum;' and cries out against the Papists, 
' _Pereat so_phistcc cure sud maledictd glossd !'" 
"Then it differs from false ïaith in nothing." 
"No so," said Freeborn; "if differs ïrom it in ifs 
fruits- 'By their fruits ye shall know them.'" 
"This is coming round to the saine poinl again," 
said Charles; "fruits corne aïter; but a man, it seems, 
is to take comfort in his justification belote fruits corne, 
belote he knows tlmt his faith wfil produce them." 
"Good works are the necessar/ fruits oï ïaith," said 
 "so says the Article." 
Freeborn, 
Charles ruade no answer, but said to himself, "My 
good ïriend here cerainly bas hot the clearest of heads;" 
then aloud, "Well, I despair oï getting at the bottom 
of the subject." 
"Of course," answered Freeborn, with an air 
superiority, though in a mfld tone, "it is a very simple 
principle, ' tides fitstijîcat ante et sine charitate ;' but 
requires a Divine light to embrace it." 
They walked awhile in silence; then, as çhe day was 
now closing in, they turned homevards, and parted 
company when they came to the Clarendon. 

K 
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CHAI)TER XYII. , 

FEEBOn was hot the person, fo let go a young man 
like Charles without another effort to gain him; and in 
 few days he invited him to take tea at his lodgings. 
Charles vent at the appointed time, through the wet 
and cold of a dreary November evening, and round rive 
or six men already assembled. He had got into another 
vorld; faces, manners, speeches, all were strange, and 
savoured neither of Eton, vhich was his own school, 
nor of Oxford itself, tte was introduced, and round 
the awkwardness of a new acquaintance little relieved 
by the conversation which went on. It was a dropping 
tire of serious remarks ; with pauses, relieved only by 
occasional "ahems," the sipping of tea, the sound of 
spoons falling against the saucers, and the blind shifting 
of chairs as the flurried servant-maid of the lodgings 
suddenly came upon them from behind, 'ith the kettle 
for the teapot, or toast for the table. There was no 
nature or elasticity in the party, but a great intention 
to be profitable. 
"ttave you seen the last S_pirital Journal ?" asked 
No.  of No. 2 in a low voice. 
No. z had just read it. 
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"A very remarkable article tha," said No. r, 
the death-bed of the Pope." 
" No one is beyond hope," answered No. . 
"I have heard of it, but not seen it," said No. 3. 
A pause. 
" What is it about ? " asked Reding. 
"The ]ate I)ope Sixtus the Sixteenth," said No. 3; 
"he seems to have died a believer." 
A sensation. Charles looked as if he wished to know 
more. 
"' The Jo«rnal gives it on excellent authority," said 
No. _,., "Mr. O'Niggins, the agent for the oman 
Priest Conversion Branch Tract Society, was in Rome 
during his ]ast il]ness. He solicited an audience with 
the Pope, which was granted to him. tte at once began 
to address him on the necessity of a change of heart, 
belief in the one Itope of sinners, and abandonment of 
all creature mediators. He announced to him the glad 
tidings, and assured him there was pardon for al]. Ite 
warned him against the figment of baptismal regene- 
ration; and then, proceeding to app]y the word, he 
urged him, though in the eleventh bout, to receive the 
Bible, the whole tib]e, and nothing but the Bible. 
The Pope ]istened with marked attention, and displayed 
considerable emotion. When it was ended, he answered 
[r. O'Niggins that it was his fervent hope that they 
two would hot die without finding themselves in one 
communion, or something of the sort. tte declared 
m oreover, vhat vas astonishing, that he put his sole 
trust in Christ, ' the source of all merit,' as he expressed 
it--a remarkable phrase." 

I47 
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"In what language was the conversation carried 
on ? " asked Reding. 
"It is hOt stated," answered No. z ; "but I am pretty 
sure hIr. 0'lqiggins is a good French scholar." 
" It does hOt seem to me," said Charles, "that the 
l'ope's admissions are greater than those ruade con- 
tinually by certain members of our own Church, who 
are nevertheless accused of lopery. '' 
" But they are extorted from such persons," said 
Freeborn, "while the Pope's were voluntary." 
"The one pary go back into darkness," said lqo.  ; 
"the Pope was coming forward into light." 
" One ought to interpret everything for the best in 
a real l'apist," said Freeborn, "and everything for the 
xvorst in a Puseyite. That is both charity and common 
sense." 
"This was hOt all," continued lqo. 2 ; "he called 
together the Cardinals, protested that he earnestly 
desired God's glory, said that inward religion was all in 
all, and forms were nothing without a contrite heart, 
and that he trusted soon tobe in Paradise--which, 
you know, was a deuial of the doctrine of 1)urgatory. '' 
" A brand from the burning, I do hope," said/qo. S- 
" It has frequently been observed," said No. 4, "nay 
it bas struck me myself, that the way to coavert 
:Romanists is first to convert the Pope." 
"It is a sure way, at least," said Charles timidly, 
afraid he was saying too much ; but his irony was hot 
discovered. 
"Man cannot doit," said Freeborn; it's the power 
of faith. Faith cau be vouchsafed even to the greatest 
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sinners. You see now, perlmps," he s,nid, turning to 
Charles, "better than you did, wlmt I meant by faith 
the other day. This poor old man could have no merit ; 
he had passed a long lire in opposing the Cross. 1)o 
your difflculties continue ? " 
Charles had thought over their former conversation 
very carefully severa] times, and he answered, "Why, 
I don't think they do fo the saine extent." 
Freeborn looked pleased. 
"I mean," he said, "that the idea hangs together 
better than I thought if did at first." 
Freeborn looked puzzled. 
Charles, slightly colouring, avas obliged to proceed, 
amid the profound silence of the whole party. "You 
said, you know, that justifying faith was without love 
or any other grace besides itself, and that no one could 
af all tell what it was, except afterwards, from its fruits ; 
that there was no test by which a person could examine 
himself, whether or hot he was deceiving himself when 
he thought he had faith, so that good and bad might 
equally be taking to themselves the promises and the 
privileges peculiar fo the gost)el. I thought this a hard 
doctrine certainly at first ; but, then, afterwards it struck 
me that faith is t)erhaps a result of a previous state of 
mind, a blessed result of a blessed state, and therefore 
may be considered the reward of previous obedience; 
whereas sham faith, or what merely looks like faith, is 
a judicial punishment." 
In proportion as the drift of the former part of this 
speech was uncertain, so was the conclusion very dis- 
tinct. There was no mistake, and an audible emotion. 
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"There is no such thing as previous merit," said 
No.  ; "all is of grace." 
"Not merit, I know," said Charles, "but " 
"We must hot bring in the doctrine of de condigno or 
de congruo," said :No. e. 
"But surely," said Charles, "it is a cruel thiag fo say 
to the unlearned and the multitude, ' ]3elieve, and you 
are at once saved ; do hot wait for fruits, rejoice at once,' 
and neither fo accompany this announcement by any 
clear description of what faith is, nor to secure them by 
previous religious training against self-deception !" 
"That is the very gloriousness of the doctrine," said 
Freeborn, " that it is preached fo the worst of mankind. 
I says,'Come as you are; don't atteml)t fo make 
yourselves better. ]3elieve that salvation is yours, and 
it is yours  good works follow after.'" 
" On the contrary," said Charles, continuing his argu- 
ment, "when if is said that justification follows upon 
baptism, we have au intelligible something pointed out, 
which every oue can ascertain. :Baptism is an external 
unequivocal token ; whereas that a man has this secret 
feeling called faith, no one but himself can be a witness, 
and he is hot an unbiassed one." 
Beding had at length succeeded in throwing that dull 
tea-table into a state of great excitement. "lIy dear 
friend," said Freeborn, "I had hoped better things ; la 
a little while, I hope, you will see things differently. 
:Baptism is au outward rite; what is there, cat there 
be, spiritual, holy, or heavenly in bal)tism ?" 
" But yon tell me faith too is hot spiritual," said 
Charles. 
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"I tell you,- cried Freeborn, "when ?" 
"Well," said Charles, somewhat puzzled, "at least 
you do hot think if holy." 
Freeborn n'as puzzled in his turn. 
"If itis holy," continued Charles, "it bas something 
good in it; if has some worth; itis hot filthy rags. 
Ail the good cornes afterwards, you said. You said 
that its fruits were holy, but that it was nothing at all 
There was a momentary silence, and some agitation 
of thought. 
"Oh, faith is certainly a holy feeling," said 1N*o. . 
"Iqo, if is spiritual, but not holy," suid h*o. z;" iç 
is a mere act, the apprehension of Christ's merits." 
"It is seated in the affections," said No. 3 ; "faith is 
a feeling of the heart; itis trust, itis a belief that 
Christ is ty Saviour ; all this is distinct from holiness. 
tIliness introduces self-righteousness. Faith is peace 
and "o r 
3 ), but it is hot holiness. Holiness cornes after." 
"lothing can cause holiness but whab is holy; this 
is a sort of axiom," said Charles; "if the fruits are 
holy, faith, which is the foot, is holy." 
"You miht as well say that the root of a rose is red, 
and of a lily white," said ho. 3- 
"Pardon me, I'eding," said Freeborn, "it is, as my 
friend says, an a219rehcnsion. An apprehension is a 
seizing; here is no more holiness in justifying faith, 
than in the hand's seizing a substance which cornes in 
its way. This is Luther's great doctrine in his'Com- 
mentary' on the Galatians. It is nothing in itself--it 
is a mere instrument; this is what he teaches, whet 
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he so vehemently resists the notion of justifying faith 
being aeeompanied by love." 
"I eannot assent to that doctrine," said No. I; "'if 
may be true in a certain sense, but if throws stumbling- 
bloeks in the way of seekers. Luther eould hot bave 
mean what you say, I ara eonvineed. Jusifying faith 
is always aeeompanied by love." 
That is wha I houon., said Charles. 
"' That is the Bomish doctrine all over," said No. 2; 
"it is the doctrine of Bull and Taylor." 
"Luther ealls ig, 'venenum ioEernale,'" said Free- 
born. 
"It is jus what tire Puseyites preach a presenL" 
said No. 3. 
"On the eontrary," said No. I, "i is the doctrine 
of Melanethon. Look here," he eontinued, taking his 
loeketbook out of lais loeket, "I bave got his words 
down as Shuflteton quoted them in the Divinity-sehool 
the other day: "Fidcs si_gnificat fidtciam ; i fidtcid 
inest dilectio ; ergo etiam dilectione sumus justi.'" 
Three of the party cried "Impossible!" The pal)er 
was handed round in solemn silence. 
"Calvin said the saine," said No. I triumphantly. 
"" I think," said No. 4, in a slow, smooth, sustained 
voice, which contrasted with the animation which had 
suddenly inspired the conversation, "that the con-tro- 
ver-sy, ahem, may be easily arranged. It is a question 
of words between Luther and Melancthon. Luther says, 
ahem,' faith is without love,' meaning, ' faith without 
love justifies.' Ielancthon, on the other hand, says, 
ahem, ' faith is with love,' meaning, ' faith justifies with 
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love.' :Now both are true" for, ahem, faith-without- 
love flzstifies, yet faith justifies not-without-love." 
There was a pause, while both parties digested this 
explanation. 
"On the contrary," he added, "if is the Romish 
doctrine that faith-with-love justifies." 
Freeborn expressed his dissent; he thought this the 
doctrine of ]Ielancthon which Luther condemned. 
"You rnean," said Charles, "that justification is given 
to faith with love, hot to faith and love." 
"You bave expressed rny meaning," said 1o. 4. 
"And what is considered the difference between with 
and and ?" asked Charles. 
1go. 4 rep]ied without hesitation, ":Faith is the .nstru- 
ent, love the sine qud wn." 
]Vos. _9 and 3 interposed 'ith a protest ; they thought 
it "legal " to introduce the phrase sine .td non ; it was 
introducing conditions. Justification was unconditional. 
"But is not faith a condition ?" asked Charles. 
"Certainly hot," said lreeborn ; "' condition' is a 
legal word. ttow can salvation be free and full, if it is 
conditional ?" 
  "all must 
" There are no conditions," said No. », 
corne from the heart. We believe v¢ith the heart, we 
]ove from the heart, we obey with the heart; hot 
obliged, but because we have a new 

because 'e are 
nature." 
"Is there no 
surprised. 

obligation to obey ?" said Charles, 

"No obligation to the reoenerate, answered No. ,3; 
"they are above obligation ; they are in u new state." 
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" ]3ut surely Christians are under a law," said 
Charles. 
" Certailfly hot," said :h'o. z ; "the law is done away 
in Christ." 
"Take care," said 'o. I; " that borders on Autino- 
nianism." 
" Not at all," said Freeborn ; "an Antinomian actually 
holds that he may break the law : a spiritual believer 
only holds that he is not bound to keep it." 
ow they got into a fresh discussion among them- 
selves; and, as if seemed as interminable as it was 
uuinterestiag, Reding took an opporunity to wish his 
host a good night, and to slip away. Ite never had 
much leaning towards the evangelical doctrine; and 
Freeborn and his friends, who knew what they were 
holding a great deal better than the run of their party, 
satisfied him that he had hot much to gain by inquiring 
into that doctrine farther. So they will vanish in con- 
sequence from out pages. 
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WrrEh- Charles got to his room he saw a letter from 
home lying on his table; and, to his alarm, it had a 
deep black edge. tte tore it open. Alas, it announced 
the sudden death of his dear father! lte had been 
ailing some weeks with the gout, which at length had 
attacked his stomach, and carried him off in a few 
hours. 
0 my poor dear Charles, I sympathize with you 
.keenly all that long night, and in that indescribable 
waking in the morning, and that dreary day of travel 
which followed it! By the afternoon you were at 
home. 0 piercing change it was but six or seven 
weeks belote that you had passed the saine objects the 
reverse way, 'ith what different feelings, and oh, in 
'hat comiany , as you ruade for the railway omnibus! 
It was a grief hot to be put into words; and to meet 
mother, sisters--aud the Dead! .... 
The funeral is over by some days; Charles is to 
remainat home the remainder of the terre, and does 
hot return to Oxford till towards the end of January. 
The signs of grief bave bee put away; the house 
looks cheerful as before; the tire as bright, the mirrors 



as elear, the furniture as orderly ; the pieures are the 
saine, and the ornaments on the mantelpiece stand as 
they have stood, and the French clock tells the hour, 
as it bas told it, for years past. The inmates of the 
parsonage wear, it is most true, the signs of a heavy 
bereavement; but they converse as nsual, and on 
ordinary subjects; they pirsue the saine employments, 
they work, they read, they walk in the garden, they 
dine. There is no change except in the inward con- 
sciousness of an overwhelming loss. //e is hot there, 
hot merely on this day or that, for so it well might be; 
he is hot merely away, but, as they know well, he is 
gone and will hot return. That he is absent now is 
but a token and a memorial to their minds that he will 
be absent always. But especially af dinner; Charles 
had to take a place which he had sometimes filled, but 
then as the deputy, and in the presence of him whom 
now he succeeded, tIis father, being not much more 
than a middle-aged man, had been accustomed to carre 
himself. And when at the neal of the day Charles 
looked up, he had to encounter the troubled look of 
one, who, from her place at table, had belote lier eyes 
a still more xivid memento of their common loss ; 
aliuid desideraernnt oculi. 
Mr. Reding had left his family well provided for; 
and this, though a real alleviation of their loss in the 
event, perhaps augmented the pain of it at the moment. 
Ie had ever been a kind indulgent father. I-Ie was a 
most respectable clergyman of the old school; pious in 
his sentiments, a gentleman in his feelings, exemplary 
in his social relations. Ie was no reader, and never 
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had been in the n'ay to gain theological knon'ledge ; he 
sincerêly believed all tha n-as in the Prayer I3ook, 
his serinons were very rarely doctrinal. They were 
sensible, manly discourses on the moral dulies. He 
administered Holy Communion t the three grea fes- 
tivals, saw his Bishop once or twice a year, was on good 
terres wilh the country genlemen in his neighbour- 
hood, was charitable to the poor, hospitable in 
housekeeping, and n'as a staunch though nol a violen 
supporter of tlm Tory interest in his couny. He was 
incapable of anything harsh, or petty, or lov, or un- 
coureous; and died esteemed by the grea houses 
about him, and lamented by his parishioners. 
I was he first great grief poor Charles lmd ever 
had, and he fel i to be real. How did the small 
anxieties which had of late teased him, vanish belote 
this tangible calamity ! He then understood the differ- 
ente between n'ha n'as real and what n-as hot. All 
the doubts, inquiries, surmises, views, nqfich had of 
late hannted him on theological subjects, seemed like 
so many shams, which flitted before him in sun-bright 
hours, but had no foot in his inward nature, and fell 
from him, like the helpless December leaves, in the 
hour of his affliction. I-le fel now w]te'e his heart and 
his lire lay. His birth, his parentage, his education, 
his home, vere great realities; to these his beîng was 
united; out of these he grew. tte felt he must be 
what lrovidence had marie him. Y'hat is called the 
pursuit of truth, seemed an idle dream, tte had great 
tangible duties to his father's memory, to his mother 
and sisters, to his position; he felt sick of all theories, 
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as if they had taken him in ; and he seeretly resolved 
never more to bave anything to do with them. Leg 
the world go on as it might, happen what, would to 
others, his own place and his own path were clear. 
Ife would go baek to Oxford, attend steadily to his 
books, put aside ail distractions, avoid bye-paths, and 
do his best fo acquit himself well in the sehools. The 
Chureh of England as it was, its Articles, bishops, 
preaehers, Wofessors, had suflîeed for mueh better 
persons than he was; they were good enough for him. 
tIe eould not do better than imitate the lire and death 
of his beloved faher; quiet years in the country at a 
distance from ail exeitements, a round of pious, useful 
works among the poor, the eare of a village school, and 
at length the death of the righteous. 
At the moment, and for some rime fo corne, he had 
special duties towards his mother; he wished, as far as 
might be, to supply fo ber the place of him she had 
lost. She had great trials belote ber still; if it was a 
grief fo himself to leave Hartley, what would it be to 
her ? Not many months would pass belote she would 
bave fo quit a place ever dear, and now saered in 
her thoughts; there was in store for ber the anguish 
of dismantling the home of many years, and the toil 
and whirl of packing; a wearied head and an aehing 
heart at a rime when she would have most need of self- 
possession and eneNy. 
Such were the thoughts whieh came upon him again 
and again in those sorrowful weeks. A leaf had been 
turned over in his life; he eould hot be what he had 
been. People corne to man's estate at very different 
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ages. Youngest sons in a ïamily, like monks in  
eonvent, nay remain ehildren till they ha'e reaehed 
middle age ; but the elder, should their father die pre- 
maturely, are suddenly ripened into manhood, when 
they are almost boys. Charles had left Oxïord a elever 
unformed youth ; he returned a man. 
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CHAPTEP I. 

ABOUT three toiles from Oxford a thickly-wooded 
village lies on the side of a steep, long hill or chine, 
looking over the Ierkshire woods, and commanding a 
view of the many-turreted city itself. Over its broad 
summit once stretched a chestnut forest ; and now itis 
covered with the roots of trees, or furze, or sort turf. 
The red sand which lies underneath contrasts with the 
green, and adds toits brilliancy; it drinks in, too, the 
tain greedily, so that the wide common is nearly always 
fit for walking; and the air, unlike the heavy atmo- 
sphere of the University beneath it, is fresh and bracing. 
The gorse was still in bloom, in the latter end of the 
month of June, when Reding and Sheffield took np 
their abode in a small cottage at the upper end of this 
village--so hid with trees and girt in with meadows 
that for the stranger it was hard to find--there to pass 
their third and last Long Vacation before going into 
the schools. 
A year and a hall had passed since Charles's great 
affliction, and the rime had not been unprofitably spent 
either by himself or his friend. ]3oth had read very 
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regularly, and Shetfield had gained the Latin verse into 
the bargain. Carles had put ail religious perplexities 
aside; that is, le knew of eourse many more persons 
of all parties than le did before, and beeame better 
aequainted with their tenets and their eharaeters, bnt 
he did hot, dwell upon anything whieh he met with, 
nor attempt to determine the merits or solve the ditfi- 
culties of this or that question, tIe took tlings as 
tley came ; and, while he gave lis mind to his books, 
le thankfully availed himself of tle religious privileges 
whieh the College system afforded him. Nearly a year 
still remained belote his examination; and, as hIrs 
Peding had hot as yet fully arranged her plans, but 
was still, vith lier daughters, passing from friend to 
friend, he had listened to Sheflîeld's proposal to take a 
tutor for the Vacation, and to find a site for their 
studies in the neiglbourhood of Oxford. There was 
every prospeet of their both obtaining the highest 
honours vhieh the schools award: they both vere 
good scholars, and eleYer men ; they had read regularly, 
and had had the advantage of able lectures. 
The side of tle bill forms a large, sweeping lmllow 
or theatre just on one side of the village of Horsley. 
The two extrene points may be lmlf a toile aeross; but 
the distance is inereased to one who follows the path 
which winds through the furze and fern along the 
ridge. Their tutor had been unable to final lodgings 
in the village ; and, while tle two young men lived ott 
one extremity of the sweep we bave been deseribing, 
hlr. Carlton, who was hot above three years olderthau 
they, had planted himself at a farmkous upon the 
L 
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other. ]esides, the farmhouse suited him better, as 
being nearer to a hamlet vhich he was serving during 
the Vacation. 
"I don't think you like Carlton as we]l as I do," 
said eding to Sheffield, as they lay on the green 
sward with some lighter c]assic in their hands, waiting 
for dinner, and watching their friend as he alproached 
them from his lodgings. "He is to me so taking a 
raan; so equable, so gentle, so consideragehe brings 
leop]e together, and fills them with confidence in him- 
self and friendly feeling towards each other, nmre than 
any person I know." 
"You are wrong," said Sheffield, "if you think I 
don't value him extremely, and love him too; it's 
impossible hot to love him. But he's hot the terson 
quite to get influence over me." 
OU » 
" He's too much of an Anglican for y , said 
Reding. 
"Not at aH," said Sheflîeld, "except indirectly. My 
quarrel with him is, that he has many original thoughts, 
and holds many profound truths in detail, but is quite 
unable to see how they lie to each other, and equally 
unable to dmw conseqtences, tIe never sees a truth 
until he touches it; he is ever groping and feeling, 
and, as ia hide-and-seek, continually burns withou 
discovering. I know there are ten thousand persons 
who cannot see an inch before their nose, and ho can 
corafortably digest contradictions ; but Carlton is really 
u clever man; he is no common thinker ; this makes it 
so p.rovoking. When I write an essay for him--I 
know I write obscurely, and offert do hOt bring out 
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the sequence of my ideas in due order, but, so it is-- 
he is sure to eut out the very thought or statement on 
which I especially pride rayself, on vhich the whole 
argument rests, which binds every part together; and 
he coolly tells me that it is extravagant or far-fetched 
no seeing that by leaving it out he has ruade nonsensc 
of the test. He is a man to rob an arch of ifs key- 
stone, and then quietly to build his bouse upon it." 
"Ah, your old failing gara, said Reding "a 
craving after views. Now, what I like in Carlton, is 
thoEt repose of his ;always saying enough, never too 
much; never boring you, never taxing you; always 
practical, never in the clouds. Save nm from a viewy 
nmn; I could hot lire with him for a week, present 
company always excepted." 
"Now, considering how hard I bave read, and how 
little I have tlked this year past, that is hard on 
me," said Sheffield. "Did hot I go to be one of ohl 
Thruston's sixteen pupils, last Long? He gave us 
capital feeds, smoked with us, and coached us it Ethics 
and Agamenmon. He knows his books by heart, can 
repeat his plays backwards, and weighs out his Aris- 
totle by grains and pennyweights; but, for generaliza- 
tions, ideas, poetry, oh, it was desolationit was a 
darkness which could be feltZ" 
"And you stayed there just six weeks out of four 
months, Sheffield," answerd Reding. 
Carlton had now joined them, and, after introductory 
greetings on both sides, he too threw himself upon the 
tur[. Sheeld said: "Reding and I vere disputing 
just now whether ïcias was a Farty man." 
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you first defined your terres," said 

"Well," said Sheffield, "I mean by a party man, 
one who hot only belongs to a party, but who has the 
anius of party. Nicias did hot make a party, he 
found one brode, tIe round himself at the head of it; 
he was no more a party nan than a prince who was 
born the head of his state." 
"I should agree wih you," said Carlton ; "but still 
I should like fo know what a party is, and what a party 
man. 
"A party," said Sheffield, "is merely an extra- 
eonstitutional or extra-legal body." 
" Party action," said Charles, "is the exertion of 
influence instead of law." 
" But supposing, Reding, there is no law existing 
in the quarter where influence exerts itself ?" asked 
Carlton. 
Charles had to explain: "Certainly," he said, "the 
State did hOt legislate for all possible contingencies." 
"For instance," eontinued Carlton, "a prime mini- 
ster, I bave understood, is hot acknowledged in the 
Constitution; he exerts influence beyond the lav, but 
hot, in consequence, against any existing law; and if 
would be absurd to talk of him as a party man." 
"Parliamentary parties, too, are recognised among 
us," said Sheffield, "though extra-constitutional. We 
eall them parties; but who would eall the Duke of 
Devonshire or Lord John Russell, in a bad sense, a 
party man ?" 
"It seems fo me," said Carlton, "that the formation 
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of a party is rnerely a reeurrenee fo the original mode 
of forming into soeiety. You reeollect Deioees; he 
formed a part.y. He gained influence; he laid the 
foundation of social order." 
"Law certainly begins in influence," said eding, 
" for it presupposes a lawgiver; afterwards it super- 
sedes influence; from that rime the exertion of in- 
fluence is a sign of larty. '' 
"Too broadly said, as you yourself jus now allowed," 
said Carlton : "you should say that law egis to super- 
sede influence, aud that in )ro2oortion as it snpersedes 
it, does the exertion of influence involve l»arty action. 
For instance, has hOt the Crown an immense l»ersonal 
influence ? we talk of the Çourt)cr/; yet it does hOt 
interfere with law, itis intended go eonciliate the peolole 
to the law." 
"But itis reeognized by law and constitution," said 
Charles, "as was the Dictatorship." 
"Well, flen, ake the influence of the elergy," 
answered Carlton; " we make nmch of that influence 
as a prineiple supplemenal to the law, and as a sup- 
port to the law, yet hOt created or defined by le law. 
The law does hot reeognize what some one calls truly a 
'resident gentleman' in every larish. Influence, then, 
instead of law is hot necessarily the action of party." 
"So again, national eharacter is an influence distinct 
from the law," said Sheffield, "aeeording to the line, 
' Qid leges sine moribus ?'" 
"Law," said Carlton, "is but gradually fomed and 
extended. Well, then, so far as there is no law, there 
is the reign oï influence; there is party without oï 
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necessity party action. This is the justification of 
Whigs and Tories af the present day; to supply, as 
Aristotle says on another subject, the defects of the 
law. Charles I. exerted a regal, Walpole a ministerial 
influence; but influence, hot law, was the operating 
princil)le in both cases. The object or the me,qns mighç 
be wrong, buç the process could hot be called party 
action." 
" ¥ou wouM justify, then," said Carles, "the asso- 
ciations or confraternities which existed, for instance, 
in Athens ; not, that is, if they ' took the ]aw into their 
own hands,' as the phrase goes, bu if there was no 
law fo take, or if there was no constituted authority 
to take iç of right. It was a recurrence to the pre- 
cedent of Deioces." 
" Manzoni gives a striking instance of this in the be- 
ginning of his l'romcssi q2osi," said Sheffield, " when he 
describes that 1,rotection, which l;tw ought to give to 
the weak, as being in the sixteenth century sought and 
found almost exclusively in factions or companies. I 
don't recollect particulars, but he describes the clergy 
as busy in extending their immunities, the nobility 
their privileges, the army their exemptions, the trades 
and artisans their guilds. Even the lawyers formed a 
union, and lnedical men a corporation." 
" Thus constitutions are gradually moulded and per- 
fected," said Carlton, " by extra-constitutional bodies, 
either COlning under the protection of law, or else being 
superseded by the law's lroviding for their objects. 
In the middle ages the Church was a vast extra-con- 
stitutional body. The Germau and Anglo-R*orman 
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sovereigns sought fo bring ifs operation under the law ; 
modern parliaments have superseded its operation by 
law. Then the State wished to gain the right of in- 
vestitures; now the State marries, registers, mariages 
the poor, exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction instead of 
the Church." 
" Tlis will make ostracism parallel to the Reformation 
or the Revolution," said Shefiïeld ; "there is a battle of 
influence against influence, and one gets rid of the 
other; law or constitution does not corne into question, 
but the will of the people or of the court ejects, whether 
the too-gifted individual, or the mona.rch, or the religion. 
What was hot under the law could hot be dealt with, 
had no claire to be dealt with, by the law." 
"A thought has sometimes struck me," said Reding, 
"which falls in with what you have beerr saying. In 
the last half-century there bas been a gradual formation 
of the popular 1)arty in the State, which now tends to 
be acknowledged as constitutional, or is already so 
acknowledged, hIy fatler never could endure news- 
papers--I mean the system of newspapers; he said it 
was a new power in the State. I ara sureI amnot 
defending what he was thinking of, the many bad pro- 
ceedings, the wretched principles, the arrogance and 
tyranny of newspaper writers, but I ara trying the sub- 
ject by the test of your theory. The great body of the 
people are very imperfectly represented i parliament ; 
tte Commons are hOt their oice, but the voice of 
certain great interests. Consequently the press cornes 
in--to do that which the constitution does hot do--to 
form the people:into a vast.mutual-protection association. 
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And this is done by the saine right that I)eioces lad to 
eolleet people about lim ; if does hot interfere with the 
existing territory of tle law, but builds where the 
constitution has hot ruade provision. If lourds, then, 
ultimately tobe reeognised by the eonstitut.ion." 
"There is another remarkable phenomenon of a 
similar kind now in proeess of development," said 
Carlton, "and tlmt is, the influence of agitation. I 
really am hot politieian enough fo talk of if as good or 
bad ; one's natural instinct is against if ; but it may be 
neeessary. IIowever, agitation is getting to be re- 
eognised as the legitimate instrument by whiel the 
masses make their desires known, and seeure the 
aeeoml»lishment of thmn. Just as a bill passes in par- 
liament, after certain readings, discussions, speeehes, 
votings, and the like, so the proeess by whieh an aet of 
the popular will beeomes law is a long agitat.ion, issuing 
in petitions, pre,ious fo and concurrent with the parlia- 
mentary proeess. The first instance of this was about 
fifty or sixty years ago, when . . Hallo!" he eried, 
"who is this eantering up to us ?" 
"I deelare itis old Vineent," said Sheffield. 
"He is fo eome to dine," said Charles, "just in 
rime." 
" tIow are you, Carlton ?" eried ¥ineent. "How 
d'ye do, lXr. Sheffield ? 3If. Red_jing, how d'ye do ? 
aeting up to your naine, I suppose, for you were ever 
a read._ing man. For nyslf, he continued, " I ara jnst 
now an eating man, and ara eome to dine -ith you, 
if you 'ill let me. tiare you a place for my 
horse ?" 
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There was a fariner near who could lend a stable ; so 
the horse was led off by Charles ; and the rider, without 
any delaymfor the hour did hot adroit it--entered the 
cottage to make his brief lreparation for dinner. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN a few minutes a]l met toether at table in the small 
parlour, which was room of all work in tbe cottage. 
They had hot the whole house, limited as vere its 
resources; for it was also the habitation of a gardener, 
who took his vegetables to the Oxford market, and 
whose wife (what is called) dM for his lodgers. 
I)inner was suited to the apartment, apartment to the 
dinner. The book-table had been hastily cleared for a 
cloth, hot over white, and, in consequence, the sole 
remaining table, which acted as sideboard, displayed a 
relty of plates and knives and forks, in the midst o[ 
octavos and duodecimos, bound and unbound, 1)iled u l) 
and thrown about i grcat variety of shaI»es. The 
other ornaments of this side-table were an iuk-glass, 
some quires of large pal)er , a straw hat, a gold watch, 
a clothes-brush, some bottles of ginger-beer, a pair of 
loves, a case of cigars, a neck-handkerchief, a shoe- 
horn, a small slate, a large clasp-knife, a hammer, and 
a handsome inlaid writing-desk. 
"I like these rides into the country," said Vincent, 
as they began eating, "the country loses its effect o 
ne whea I lire in it, as )'ou do ; but it is exquisite as a. 
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zest. Visit if, do not live in if, if you would enjoy it. 
Country air is a stimulus; stimulants, Mr. .eding, 
should hot be taken too o[ten. You are of the country 
party. I ara of no I)arty. I go here and there--like 
the bee--I taste of everything, I depend on nothing." 
Sheffield said that this was rather belonging to ail 
parties than to noue. 
"That is impossible," answered Viucent ; "I hold i 
fo be altogether impossible. You can't belong to two 
parties ; there's no fear of if ; you might as well attemi,t 
tobe in two places at once. To be connected with both 
is fo be united with neither. Depend on it, my young 
friend, antagonist principles correct each other. It's a 
piece of philosophy which oue dy yott will thank me 
for, svhen you are older." 
"I have heard of an American illustration of this," 
said Sheffield, "which certainly confirms vhat yott say, 
sir. l'rofessors in the United States are sometimes of 
two or three religions at once, according as we regard 
them historically, personally, or ofiïcially. In this way, 
lerhaps, they hit the mean." 
Vincent, though he so often excited a smile in otlers, 
had no humour himself, and never could make out the 
difference between irony and earnest. Accordingly he 
was brought to a stand. 
Charles came to his relief. "Before dinner," he said, 
'we were sporting what you will consider a great para-. 
dox, I ara afraid; that parties were good things, or 
rather necessary things." 
"You don't do me justice," answered Vincent, "if 
this is what yott think I deny. I halve your words; 
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parties are hot good, but neeessary; like snails, I 
neither envy them their small lmuses, nor try to ]odge 
in them myse]f." 
"' You mean," said Carlton, "that parties do out dirty 
work ; they are out beasts of burden ; we could hot met 
on wit.hout them, but we need hot identify ourselves 
vith them; we may keep aloof." 
"That," said Sheflïeld, "is somehing like hose 
religions professors vho say that itis sinful to egage 
in worldly though neeessary occupations; but that the 
relrobate nndertake tbem, and work for the elee." 
': There wi]l always be 19ersons enough in the world 
'ho ]ike to be party men, wiflmut being tolcl to be so," 
said Vineent; "i's onr business to turn them to aeeount, 
to use them, bu to keep a]oof. I take it, all parties 
are parfly right, only they go too far. I borrow from 
eaeh, I co--operate vith eaeh, as far as eaeh is right, 
and no further. Thus I get good from all, and I do 
good to a]l ; for I eounenance eaeh, so far as it is true." 
"Mr. Carlton rneant more than that, sir," said 
Sheflield; "he raeant that the existence of parties was 
hot only necessary and useful, but e-en right." 
"Mr. Carlton is hot the man to make paradoxes," 
said ¥incent; "I suspect he would hot defend the 
extreme opinions, which, alas, exist among us at pre- 
sent, and are progressing every day." 
"I was speaking of political parties," said Carlton, 
"but I ara disposed to extend wh,t I said to religious 
alSO." 
"But, my good Carlton," said ¥incent, "Scripture 
speaks ,gainst religious parties." 
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"Cert,inly I don't wish to oppose Scripture," said 
Carlton, "and I speak undcr correction of Scripture; 
but I say this, that whenever and wherever a church 
does hot decide religious points, so far does it leave the 
decision to individuals ; and, since you can't expect all 
people to agree together, you mus h,ve differeut 
opinions; and the expression of those different opinions, 
by the various persons who hold them, is what is called 
a party." 
"Mr. Carlton bas been great, sir, o th general sul» 
jec before dinner," said Shefl]eld, "and now he draws 
the corollary, that whenever there are parties in a 
church, a church may thank itself for them. They are 
the certai effec of private judgment; and tlm more 
private judgment you have, the more parties you will 
bave. You are reduced, then, to this alternative, no 
toleration or else party; and you must recognise party, 
unless you refuse toleration." 
"SheIfield words it more strongly than I should do," 
said Carlton; "but really I mean pretty much what he 
says. Take the case of the Roman Catholics; they 
have decided many points of theology, many they have 
hot decided; and wherever there is no ecclesiastical 
decision, there they have ne once a party, or what they 
call a 'school;' and when the ecclesiasticul decisioa 
ai length appears, then the party ceases. Thus you 
have the ]ï)ominicans and Franciscans contending about 
the Immaculate Conception; they went on contending 
because authority did hot at once decide the question. 
On the other hand, when Jesuis and Jansenists dis- 
puted on the question of grace, the lope gave if in 
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favour of the Jesuits, and the controversy at once came 
to an end." 
"Surely," said Vincent, "my good and worthy 
friend, the Rev. Charles Carlton, Fellow of Leicester, 
and sometime Ireland Essayist, is hOt preferring the 
Church of Pome to the Church of England ?" 
Carlton laughed; "¥ou won't suspect me of that, I 
think," he answered; "no; all I say is, that our 
Church, from its constitution, admits, approves of 
private judgment; and that private judgment, so far 
forth as itis admitted, necessarily involves parties; the 
slender private judgment allowed in the Church of 
Pome admittilg occasional or local parties, and the 
ample private judgment allowed in out Church recog- 
nizing parties as an element of the Church." 
" Well, vell, my good Carlton," said Vincent, 
frowning and looking wise, yet without finding any- 
thing particular to say. 
"You mean," said Sheffield, "if I understand you, 
that itis a piece of mawkish hypocrisy to shake the 
head and throw up the eyes at Mr. this or that for 
being the head of a religious party, while we return 
thanks for our pure and reformed Church; because 
lourity, l'eformation, apostolicity, toleration, all these 
boasts and glories of the Church of England, establish 
party action and party spirit as a cognate blessing, for 
which we should be thankful also. l'arty is one of out 
greatest ornaments, Mr. Vincent." 
"A sentiment or argument does hot lose in your 
hands," said Carlton ; " but what I meant was simply 
that party leaders are hot dishonourable in the Church, 
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nnless Lord ,Iohn Russell or Sir Robert Peel hold a 
dishonourable post in the State." 
" My young friend," said Vineent, finishing his 
mutton, and pushing his plate from him, "my two 
young friends--for Carlton is hot inuch older than Mr. 
Sheffield may you learn a little more judgment. 
When you have lived to my age" (viz. two or three 
years beyond Carlton's) "you will learn sobriety in all 
things. Mr. Reding, another glass of wine. See that 
poor child, how she totters under the gooseberry-pud- 
ding ; up, Mr. Sheflïeld, and help her. The old woman 
eooks better than I had expected. How do you ge 
your butcher's meat here, Carlton ? I should have 
ruade the attempt fo bring you a fine jack I saw in our 
kitchen, but I thought you would bave no means of 
eooking it." 
Dinner over, the party rose, and strolled out on the 
green. Another subject commenced. 
"Was hot Mr. Willis of St. George's a friend of 
yours, Mr. Reding ?" asked Vincent. 
(2harles started; "I knew him a little . . I bave 
seen him several tlmes." " 
"You know he lef us," continued Vincent, "and 
joined the Chureh of llome. Well, it is credibly 
reiorted that he is returning." 
"A melancholy history, anyhow," answered Charles ; 
" most melancholy, if this is true." 
"Rather," said Vineent, setting him right, as if he 
had simply nmde a verbal nistake, "a most happy 
termination, you mean ; the only thing that was lef for 
him to do. You know he went abroad. Any one who 
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is inclined fo Romanize should go abroad; Carlton, we 
shall be sending yoa soon. Here things are softened 
down; there you see the Chureh of Rome as it really 
is. I have been abroad, and should know it. Sueh 
heaps of beggars in the streets of Iome and Naplès; 
so mueh squalidness and misery; no eleanliness; an 
utter want of eomfort ; and sueh superstition ; and such 
an absence of all true and evangelieal seriousness. 
They push and fighç while lIass is going on; they 
jabber their prayers at railroad speed; they worship 
the Virgin as a goddess; and they see miracles at the 
corner of every street. Their images are awful, and 
their ignorance prodigious. Well, Willis saw all this ; 
and I have it on good authority," he said mysteriously, 
"that he is thoroughly disgusted with the whole affair, 
and is eoming baek to us." 
"Is he in England now ?" asked Reding. 
"Ite is said to be vit.h his mother in Devonshire, 
who, perhaps you knov, is a widow ; and he has been 
to0 lnUCh for her. Poor silly fellow, who would hOt take 
the adviee of older heads ! A friend once sent him to 
me; I eould make nothing of him. I eouldn't under- 
stand his aNuments , nor he mine. I was no good; 
le would make trial himself, and he bas eaught it." 
There was a short pause in the conversation ; then 
¥incent added, "But sueh perversions, Carlton, I sup- 
pose, thinks fo be as neeessary as parties in a pure 
Protestant Chureh." 
«I ean't say you satisfy me, Carlton," said Charles; 
"and I ara happy to bave the sanction of hfr. Vineent. 
Did 1Mitical party make men rebels, then would poli- 



tical party be indcfensible ; sois religious, if it leads to 
apostasy." 
"You know the Whigs ve'e aeeused in the last war," 
said Sheffield, "of siding with onaparte; accidents 
of this kind don't affeet general rules or standing 
eustoms." 
"Well, independent of this," answered Charles, " I 
eannot think religious parties defensible on the eon- 
siderations whieh justify politieal. There is, to my 
feelings, something despieable in heading a religions 
party." 
"Was Loyola despieable, asked Sheeld, "or 
ominic ?" 
"They had the sanction of their superiors," said 
Charles. 
" ]ou are hard on parties surely, Reding," said 
Carlgon ; "a man may dividually write, preaeh, and 
publish what he believes to be the truth, without 
offenee ; why, then, does it begin tobe wrong when he 
does so together with others ? " 
"Party taeties are a degradation of the truth," said 
Charles. 
"We have heard, I believe, before now," said Carl- 
ton, "of Athanasius against the whole world, and the 
whole world against Ahanasius." 
"Well," answered Charles, "I will but say this, 
that a party man must be very nmch above par 
below it.'" 
"There, again, I don't agree," said Carlton; "yon 
are supposing the leader of a party to be eonscious of 
what he is doing; and, being conseious, he may be, 
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you say, either much above or below he verge ; but 
a mn nee no realise o himself tha he is forming a 
party." 
"TlmVs more dieul o conceive," sid VincenL 
" hn any sttement which hs been hazrded this 
afternoon." 
"No  al1 dicul," mswered Carlon : "do you 
mean tha here is only one way of gaining influence  
surely there is such a thing as unconscious influence ?" 
"I'd as easily believe," said Vincent, "that  beauty 
does hot know her charlns." 
"That's narrow-miuded," retorted Carlton : "a mat 
sits in his rooln and n-ites, and does hot know what 
people think of him." 
"I'd believe if less," persisted Vincent : "beauty is 
a fact; influence is an effect. Effects imply agents, 
agency, will and consciousness." 
"There are different modes of influence," interposed 
Sheeld; "influence is often spontaneous and almost 
necessary. 
"Like the light on 5[oses' fce," said Carlton. 
"Bonaparte is said to bave had an irresistible smfie," 
said SheNeld. 
" What is beauty itself, but a spontaneous influence ?" 
added Carlton ; " dou't you recollect ' the lovely young 
Lavinia' in Thomson ?" 
"Well, gentlemen," said Vincent, "when I am 
Chancellor I will give a prize essay oa ' Moral In- 
fluence, its Kinds and Causes,' and h[r. Sheeld shall 
get if; and as to Carlton, he shall be my Poetry Pro- 
fessor when I ara Convocation." 



You will say, good reader, that the party took a very 
short stroll on the hill, when we tell you that they 
were now stooping their heads at the lowlv door of the 
cottage; but the terse littera scri_ptn abridges won- 
drously the rambling 'o:,: cmissa ; and there lnight be 
other things said in the course of the conversation hich 
history has hot condescended to record. Anyhow, we 
are obliged now to nsher them again into the room 
where they had dined, and where they round tea readv 
laid, and the kettle speedily forthcoming. The bread 
and butter were excellent; and the party did justice to 
them, as if they hoEd hOt lately dined. " I see vou keep 
vour tea in tin cases," said Vincent ; " I ara for glnss. 
:Don't spare the tea, Mr. Reding; O.ford men do not 
commonly rail on that head. Lord Bacon says the first and best jfice of the grape, like the primary, purest, 
  
and best comment on crpture, is hot pressed and 
forced out, but consists of a natural exudatiou. This 
is the case in Italy at this day; and they call the juice 
'lagri,ma.' So it is with tea, and with coffee too. Put 
in a large quantity, pour on the water, turn off the 
liquor ; turn it off at oncedon't let it stand ; it becomes 
poisonous. I ara a great patron of tea ; the poet trulv 
says, ' It cheers, but hot inebriates.' It has sometimes 
a singular effect upon my nerves ; it makes me whistle 
so people tell me ; I ara hot conscious of it. Sometimes, 
too, it has  dyspeptic effect. I find it does hot do to 
take it too hot we English drink our liquors too hot. 
It is hot n French failing; no, indeed. In France, 
thnt is, in the country, you get nothing for breakfast but 
acid wine and grapes; this is the other extreme, and 
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has before now affected me awful]y. Ye acids, too, 
have a soothing sedative effec upon one; lemonade 
especially. But nothing suits me so well as tea. Carl- 
ton," he continued mysteriously, "do you know the 
late :Dr. Baillie's preventive of the flaulency which tea 
produces ? Mr. Sheffield, do you ?" t3oth gave up. 
"Camomile flowers ; a litle camomile, not a great deal ; 
some leople chew rhubarb, but a little camomile in the 
tea is not perceptible. Don't make faces, Mr. Shefiïeld; 
t little, I say; a little of everything is bestne çuid 
iv/s. Avoid all extremes. So i is with sugar. Mr. 
Reding, you are l»utting too much into your tea. I lay 
clown this rule- sugar should hot be a substantive 
ingredien in tea, bu an adjective ; that is, tea has  
natural 'oughness; sugar is only intended to remove 
that roughness; it has a negative office; when it is 
more than this, it is too much. ]rell, Carlton, it is 
rime for me to be seeing afer my horse. I fear he has 
no had so pleasan an afternoon as I. I have enjoyed 
myself much in your suburbn villa. What a beautiïul 
moon bu I have some very rough ground to pass 
,»ver. I daren't canter over the ruts with the gravel- 
pits close betbre me. Mr. Sheffield, do me the favour 
to show me the way to the stable. Good-bye to you, 
 'arlton ; good nigh, Mr. Reding." 
When they were left to themselves Charles asked 
('arlton if he really meant to acquit of æarty spirit the 
t»resent pary leaders in Oxford. "You must hot nis- 
understand me," answered he; "I do hot know much 
»f them, but I know they are persons of great merit 
and high character, aud I wish to think the best of 



them. They are most unfairlv attacked, that is cer- 
tain; hoxvever, they are accusent of wishing to make a 
diplay, of aiming at influence and power, of loving 
agitation, and so on. I cannot deny that some things 
they have donc have an unpleasant appearance, and 
give plausibility to the charge. I wish they had, at 
certain times, acted otherwisê. Meanwhile, I do think 
it but fair to keep in view that the existence of parties 
is no fault of theirs. They are but claiming their 
birthright as Protestants. Y*hen the Church does 
hOt speak, others will speak instead; and learned men 
have the best right to speak. Again, when learned 
men speak, others will attend to them; and t]ms the 
formation of a party is rather the act. of those who 
follow than of those who lead." 
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( 'IIAPTEII, III. 

8HEFFIELD had some friends residing af Chalton, a 
neighbonring village, with a scholar of St.. Michael's, 
who had a small em'e with a house on it. One of them, 
iudeed, was known fo Reding also, being no other than 
our friend Whit, e, who was going into the schools, and 
during the last six lnonlshs had been trying o make up 
for t,he tilne he had wasted in the first yem's of his resi- 
dente. Charles had losg sight of hiln, or nearly so, 
since he rirst knew him; and a their tilne of lire so 
eonsiderable ail interval could hot elapse withou 
changes in the eharacter for good or evil, or fol" both. 
('arlton and Charles, who were a good deal thrown 
toget,her by Sheffield's freqnent engagement.s with the 
(;halton largy, were just laurning homewards in their 
walk Olm evening when they %11 in with "Vhit.e, who 
had been ealling ag Mr. Bolton's iii Oxford, and was 
ret.urning. They had hot proceeded very far belote they 
were joined by Sheffield and Mr. 13arry, t,he eurate of 
Chalton; and çhus the pal'ty was swelled to rive. 
"go you are going to lose Upton ?" said Barry to 
eding; "a capital tntor; you tan ill spare hiln. Vho 
cornes into his Flace .* '" 
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"We don' know," ,nswered Charles; "the Prin- 
cipal will call np one of he Junior Fellows from le 
country, I believe." 
" Oh, bu you won' ge a man like Upton," sid 
Carlton; "he knew his suLjee so thoroughly. I-Iis 
lecture in the gricola, l've heard your men say, 
might have been published. It was a masterly, minute 
running comment on the text, quite exhausting it" 
"¥es, it was his forte," said Charles; "yet he 
never loaded his lectures; everyhing he said had a 
meaning, and was wanted." 
"He has got a capital .living," said Barry; "a sub- 
stantial modern house, and by the rail only an hour 
from London.'" 
"And 5ool. a year," said White ; "lIr. Bolton went 
«ver the living, and told me so. lt's in my future 
neighbourhood ; a very beautiful country, and a number 
of good families round about." 
"They say he's going to marry the Dean of Selsey's 
daughter," said Barry; "do }-ou know the family ? 
Miss Juliet, the thirteenth, a very pretty girl." 
"Yes," said White, "I know them all; a most 
delightful family; Mrs. Bland is a eharming woman, 
so very ladylike. I's my good luck to be under the 
])ean's jurisdiction; I think I shall pull with him 
eapitally." 
"He's a elever man," said 1larry; "his charges are 
always well written; he had a high naine in his day at 
Cambridge." 
" Hasn't he been lately writing against your friends 
here, Vhite ?" said SheItleld. 
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'"  "whom can you lnean ? 
"My friends : said White,  
I[e has written against parties and party leaders; and 
with reason, I think. Oh, yes; he alluded to poor 
Willis and some others." 
" " "he 
"If was more that that, insisted Sheffield, 
charged against certain sayings and d,ings at St. 
5[ary's." 
"Well, I for one eannot approve of all that is uttered 
ff'mn the pulpit there," said White; "I know for a 
fact that Willis refers with great satisfaction to what 
he heard there as inelining him to Romanism." 
"[ wish preachers and hearers would all go over 
together at once, and thmt we should have some quiet 
time for proper University studies," said Barry. 
"Take tare what you are saying, Barry," said Shef- 
field;"you mean present company exeepted. You, 
White, I think, corne under the denomination of 
hearers ?" 
"I !" said White ; "no such thing. I have been to 
hear him before now, as most men have; but I think 
him often very injudicious, or worse. The tendency of 
hls preaching is to make one dissatisfied with one's 
own Church. 
"Well," said Sheffield, "one's memory l»lays one 
tricks, or I should say that a friend of mine had said 
ten rimes as strong things against out Chureh as any 
1,reaeher in Oxford ever did." 
"You mean me," said White, with earnestness; 
"you have misunderstood me grievously. I bave ever 
been most faithful fo the Church of England. You 
never heard me say anything ineonsistent with the 



warmest attachment toit. I have never, indeed, denied 
the claires of the Romish Church to be a branch of the 
Catholic Church, nor will I,--that's another thing 
quite; there are many things which we might borrow 
with great advantage from the Romauists. But I have 
ever loved, and hope I shall ever venerate, my own 
Mother, the Church of my baptism." 
Sheffield ruade an odd face, and no one spoke. White 
continued, attempting to preserve an unconcerned 
nmnner : "It is remarkable," he said, "that Mr. Bolton 
--who, though a layman, and no divine, is a sensible, 
practical, shrewd man--never liked that pulpit; he 
always prophesied no good would corne of it." 
The silence continuing, White presently fell upon 
Shefleld. "I defy you," he said, with an attempt to 
be jocular, "to prov what you have been hinting; it 
is a great slmme. It's so easy to speak against men, 
to call them injudicious, extravagant, and so on. You 
are the only person" 
"Vell, well, I know it, I know it," said Sheffleld ; 
"we're only canonizing you, and I ara th devil's 
advocate." 
Charles wanted to hear something about Willis; so 
he turned the current of White's thoughts by coming 
up and asking him whether there was any truth in the 
report he had heard from Vincent several weeks before ; 
had White heard from him lately? White 
very little about him definitely, and was hot able to 
say whether the report was true or hot. So far was 
certain, that he had returned from abroad and was 
living at home. Thus he had hot committed himself to 



the Church of Rome, whether as a theological student 
or as a novice ; but he could hot say nore. Yes, he 
heard one thing more ; and the subject of a letter which 
he ]lad received from him corroborated it--that he was 
very strong on the l»oint tiret Romanism and Angli- 
canism were two religions ; that you could hot malga- 
nmte them ; that you must be ttoman or Anglican, but 
could hot be Anglo-Roman or Anglo-Catholic. " This 
is wlmt a fricnd told ne. In his letter to myself," 
White continued, " I don't know quite what he ment, 
but he spoke a good deal of the necessity of faih 
order to be a Catholic. tte said no one should go over 
merely because he thought he should like it better; 
that he bail round out by experience tha no one could 
lire on sentiment ; that the whole system of wo:ship in 
the Romish Church was different from what it is in our 
wn ; nay, the very idea of worship, the idea of prayers ; 
ht the doctrine of intention itse]f, viewed in all ifs 
larts, constituted a new religion. He did not si)eak of 
himself definitely, but he said generally that all this 
might be  great discouragement to a convert, and 
throw him back. 0n the whole, the tone of his letter 
was like a person disappointed, and who nlight be 
reclaimed ; at least, so I thotght." 
"He is a viser, even if he is a sadder man," sai,1 
ç'harles- "I did hot know he lmd so much in him. 
There is more reflection in 
loerson, s he seemed to me, is capable of exercising. 
A the saine time there is nothing in all this to prove 
that he is sorry for what he bas donc." 
'" I hve granted this," said White ; "still the effec 
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of the letter was to keep people back from following 
him, by putting obstaeles in their way; and then we 
must couple this with the faet of his going home." 
Charles thought awhile. "Vineent's testimony," he 
said, "is either a confirmation or a mere exaggeration 
«f what you have told me, aeeording as it is indepen- 
dent or hot." Then le said to himself, "White, too, 
has more in him than I thought; he really bas spoken 
about Willis very sensibly : what has eome to him ?" 
The paths soon divided ; and while the Chalton pair 
took the right hand, Carlton and his pupils turned to 
the left. Soon Carlton parted from the two friends, 
and they reached their cottage just in time to see the 
setting sun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW days later, Carlton, Sheffield, and Pmding were 
talking togeflmr after dinner out of doors about White. 
"How he is altered," said Charles, "sinee I first knew 
"Altered !" eried Sheffield ; "he was a playful kitten 
once, and now he is one of the dullest old tabbies I ever 
caille across." 
"Altered for the better," said Charles; "he has 
now a steady sensible way of talking ; but he was hOt 
a very wise person two years ago; he is reading, too, 
really hard." 
"He has some reason," said Sheffield, "for he i. 
sadly behindhand; but there is another cause of his 
steadiness whieh perhaps you know." 
"I! no indeed," answered Charles. 
"I thought of course you knew it," said Sheffield ; 
"you don't mean to say you have no heard tha he is 
engaged to some Oxford gM ? " 
"Engaged.. eried Charles, "how absurd !" 
"I don't see that at ail, my dear Reding," said 
Carlton. "I¢'s not as if he eould not ai'tord it; he has a 
good living waiing for llim ; and, moreover, he is thus 
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losing no rime, which is a great thing in life. Much 
time is often lost. White will soon find himself settled 
in every sense of the word, in mind, h life, in occupa- 
tion." 
Charles said that there was one thing which could hot 
help surprising him, namely, that when White first 
came up he was so strong in his advocacy of clerical 
celibacy. Carlton and Sheflield laughed. "And do you 
think," said the former, "that a youth of eighteen can 
have an opinion on such a subject, or k:ows himself 
vell enough to make a resolution in his own case ? Do 
yott really think it fait to hold a man committed to all 
the random opinions and ext«'avagant sayings into which 
he was betrayed when he first left school ?" 
"Ite had read some ultra-book or other," said 
Shefiïeld ; "or had seen some beautiful nun sculptured 
on a chancel-screen, and was carried away by romance 
--as others have been and are." 
"I)on't you suppose," said Carlton, "that t, hose good 
fellows who now are so fuil of 'sacerdotal purity,' 
'angelical blessedness,' and so on, will one and ail be 
narried by this time ten years ?" 
"l'Il take a ber of it," said Sheeld : "one will give 
in early, one late, but there is a time destined for ail. 
Pass some ten or twelve years, as Carlton says, and we 
shall find A. t. on a curacy, the happy father of ten 
children ; C. I). wearing on a long courtship till a living 
falls; E. F. in his honeymoon; G. H. lately presented 
by Mrs. H. with twins ; I. K. full of jo.y, just accepted ; 
L. M. may remain svha Gibbon calls 'a column in the 
midst or x'uins,' and  very tottering column too." 



"Do you really think," said Charles, "that peopIe 
mean so little wh,t they s,y ?" 
"You take natters too seriously, Reding," answered 
Carlton; "who does hot chage his opifions betwee 
twenty and thirty ? A you,g mn enters life wifl hi.s 
father's or tutor's views; he changes them for bis ow,. 
The more modest and diffident he is, the more faith he 
has, so mu_ch the longer does he speak the words of 
others ; but the force of circumstances, or the vigour of 
his mind, infallibly obliges him t ]ast to bave a mind of 
his own ; that is, if he is good for anything." 
"But I suspect," said Reding, "thut the last genera- 
tion, whether of fathers or tutors, had no very exalted 
ideas of clerical eelibacy." 
" Accidents often clothe us with opinions which we 
wear for a rime," said Carlton. 
"Well, I honour people who wear their family suit ; 
I do't honour those at all who begin with foreign 
fashions and then abandon them." 
"A few years more of life," said Carlton, smiling, 
" will make your judgment kinder." 
" I don't like talkers," continued Carles; "I don't 
think I ever shall; I hope hot." 
"I know better what's at the bottom of it," said 
Sheffield ; "but I can't stay; I must go in and read; 
eding is too fond of a gossip." 
"Who talks so much as you, Sheffield ?" said Charles. 
"But I talk fast when I talk," answered he, "and 
get through a great deal of work; then I give over- 
but you lrose, and muse, and sigh, and prose again." 
And so he left them. 



"What does he meaa ?" asked Carlton. 
Charles slightly coloured and laughed: "You are a 
man I say things to, I don't to others," he made answer ; 
" as to Sheffield, he fancies he bas found it out of him- 
self." 
Carlton looked round at him sharply and curiously. 
"I ara ashamed of myself," said Charles, laughing 
and looking confused ; " I have ruade you think that 
I have something important to tell, but really I bave 
nothing at all." 
"Well, out with it," said Carlton. 
"Why, to tell the truth,no, really, it is too absurd. 
I have ruade a fool of myself." 
He turned away, then turned back, and resumed- 
"Why, it was only this, that Sheffield fancies I hax e 
some sneaking kindness for . . . celibacy myself." 
"Kindness for whom ?" said Carlton. 
"Kindness for celibacy." 
There was  pause, and Carlto's face somewhat 
changed. 
"Oh,-my de,r good fellow," he said kiadly, "so you 
are oae of them; but it will go off." 
"Perhaps it will," said Charles: "oh, I ara laying 
no stress upon it. It was Slefiïeld who ruade me 
mention if." 
A real difference of mind and 'iew had evidentIy 
been struck upon by two friends, very congenial and 
very fond of each other. There was a pause for a few 
secollds. 
"You are so sensible a fellow, Redig," said Carlton, 
"if surprises me that you should take up this notion." 
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" It's no new notion taken up," answered Charles; 
'" you vill smile, but I had it when a boy at school, and 
I ha'ce ever since fancied that I should never marry. 
Not that the feeling has never intermitted, but it is the 
habit of my rnind. My general thoughts run in that 
one v,'ay, that I shall never marry. If I did, I should 
dread Thalaba's punishment." 
Carlton put his hand on Reding's shoulder, and 
gently shook him to and fro ; "Well, it surprises me," 
he said ; then, after a pause, " I have been accustomed 
to think both celibacy and rnarriage good in their way. 
In the Church of Borne great good, I sec, cornes of 
celibacy; but depend on it, my dear Iteding, you are 
making a great bhmder if you are for introducing celi- 
bacy into the Anglican Church." 
"There's nothing against it in Prayer Book or 
Articles," said Charles. 
" l'erhaps hot ; but the vhole genius, structure, work- 
ing of our Church goes the other 'ay. For instance, 
we bave no monasteries to relieve the poor; and if we 
had, I suspect, as things are, a parson's wife would, in 
practical substantial usefulness, be infinitely superior to 
all the monks that were ever shaven. I declare, I think 
the Bishop of Ipswich is alrnost justified in giving out 
that none but rnarried men have a chance of preferrnent 
frorn him; ha.y, the tlishop of Abingdon, vho makes 
a rule of bestowing his best livings as rnarriage portions 
to the most "irtuous young ladies in his diocese." 
(:arlton spoke vith more energy than was usual with 
him. 
(2harles answered, that he was hot looking to the ex 



pediency or feasibility of the thing, but at what seemed 
to him best in itself, and what he coMd hot help 
miring. "I said nothing about the celibacy of clergy," 
he observed, "but of celibacy generally." 
"Celibacy bas no place in out idea or our system of 
religion, depend on it," said Carlton. "It is nothing fo 
the pro'pose, whether there is anything in the Articles 
against it ; it is hot a question about formal enactments, 
but whether the genius of Anglicanism is hot utterly 
at variance with if. The experience of three hundred 
years is surely abundant for our purpose; if we don't 
know what our religion is in that time, what time will 
be long enough ? there are forms of religion which bave 
hot lasted so long from first to last. Tow enumerate 
the cases of celibacy for celibacy's sake in that period, 
and what will be the sure total of them ? Some instances 
there are; but even I-Iammond, who died unmarried, 
was going to marry, when his mother wished it. Ou 
the other hand, if you look out for types of our Church 
can you final truer than the married excellence of I-Iooker 
the l»rofound, Taylor the devotional, and ]ull the 
polemical ? The -ery fil'st reformed primate is mar- 
ried; in Pole and Parker, the two systems, Roman and 
Anglican, corne into strong contrast." 
"Well, it seems to me as mueh a yoke of bondage," 
said Charles, "to compel marriage as fo eompel celi- 
bacy, and that is whtt you are really driving at. You 
are telling me that any one is a black sheep who does 

not marry." 
"Not a very practical diflïculty fo you ai tbis 
moment," said Carlton; "no one is asking yoa fo go 
N 
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about on Ccelebs' mission just now, with Aristotle in 
hand and the elass-list in view." 
"Well, excuse me," said Charles, "if I have said 
anything very foolish; you don't suppose I argne on 
such subjects with others." 



CHAPTER V. 

TnEv had by this time strolled as far as Carlton's 
lodgings, where the books ha.ppened to be on which 
Charles was af that time more immediately employed ; 
and they took two or three turns under some fine 
beeches vhich stood in front of the bouse before enter- 
ing it. 
"Tell me, Reding," said Caflton, "for really I don't 
nnderstand, what are your reasons for admiring what, 
in tnth, is simply an unnatural state." 
"Don't let us talk more, my dear Carlton," answered 
Reding; "I shall go on making a fool of myself. Let 
well alone, or bad alone, l»ray do." 
It was evident that there was some strong feeling 
irritating him ivardly; the nmnner ad words were 
too serious for the occasion. Carlton, too, felt strongly 
upon what seemed at first sight a very secondary 
question, or he would have let it alone, as Charles 
asked him. 
"Vo; as we are on the subject, let me get at your 
view," said he. "It was said in the beginning, ' h- 
crease and multiply ;' therefore celibacy is unnatural." 
"Supernatural," suid Charles, smiling. 



"Is hot that a word vithout an idea ?" askecl Carl- 
ton. "We are taught by t3utler that there is art 
nnalogy between nture nd graee; else you might 
parallel paganism to nature, and where paganism is 
contrary to nature, say that it is supernaçural. The 
Wesleyan convulsions are preçernatural; why hot 
supernatural ?" 
"I really think çhat out divines, or at le,st some of 
them, are on my side here," said Charles" Jeremy 
Taylor, I believe." 
"You bave hot told me what you mean by super- 
ntural," said Carlton; "I want to get at wha flou 
hink, you know." 
"If seems o me," said Charles, "that Christianiçy, 
being he perfection of nture, is boçh like if and un- 
like i ;like if, where il is the saine or as mueh as 
nture; unlike it, where it is as mueh and more. I 
mean by supernaural the perfection of nature." 
"Give ne an instance," said Carlton. 
"Why, eonsider, Carlton; out Lord says, 'Ye bave 
heard tha i has been said of old time,but _,r say 
.unto you;' that contrast denotes the more perfect way, 
or the gospel . . . He came hot to destroy, but to 
fulfil the law... I can't recollect of a sudden; . . . 
oh, for instance, this is a case in point ; He abolished a 
permission which had been given to the Jews because 
of the hardness of their hearts." 
"Not quite in point," said Carlton, " for the Jews, 
in their divorces, had ffllen bclow nature. 'Let no 
man put asunder,' was the rule in l'aradise." 
tll, surely the idea ç,f an Apostle, umnarried, 
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pure, in fast and nakedness, and af length a martyr, is 
a higher idêa than that of one of the old Israelites 
sitting under his vine and fig-tree, full of tempdral 
goods, and surrounded by sons and grandsons. I ara 
hot derogating from Gideon or Caleb ; I ara adding to 
 Paul." 
" St. l'aul's is a very partieular case," said Carlton. 
" But he himself lays down the general maxim, that 
it is ' good' for a man to eontinue as he was." 
"There we eome to a question of eriticism, what 
'good' means : I may think it means ' expedient,' and 
hat he says about the 'present distress' eonfirms if." 
"Well, I won't go to eriicism," said Charles ; "take 
the text, 'in sin hath my mother coneeived me.' Do 
hot these vords show that, over and above the doetrine 
of original sin, there is (to say the least) great risk of 
marriage leading fo sin in married people ?" 
"lIy dear Peding," said Carlton, astonished, "you 
are running into Gnostieism." 
o''  O,' ,, 
"Not knowingly or wmmty, answered Charles; 
"but undersand what I mean. It's not a subject I 
ean talk about; but it seems to me, withoug of course 
saying that married persons must sin (whieh would be 
Gnostieism), that there is a danger of sin. tlug don't 
let me say more on this point." 
"Well," said Carlton, after thinking awhile, "I 
bave been aeeustomed fo eonsider Christianity as the 
perfection of man as a whole, body, soul, and spirit. 
])on't misunderstand me. Pantheists say body and 
intellect, leaving out the moral prineiple; but I say 
spirit as weli as mind. Spirit, or the prineiple of 
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religions faith and obedience, shonld be the toaster 
principle, the heycmonicon. To this both intellect and 
body are subservient; but as this supremacy does hot 
imply the iii-usage, the bondage of the intellect, 
neither does it of the body; both should be well treated." 
"Well, I think, on the contrary, if does imply in 
one sense the bondage of intellect and body too. What 
is faith but the submission of the intellect ? and as 
'every high thought is brought into captivity,' so are 
we expressly told to bring the body into subjection too. 
They are both well treated, when they are treated so as 
to be ruade fit instruments of the sovereign principle." 
"That is wha I call unnatural," said Carlton. 
"And it is what I mean by supernatural," answered 
IIeding, getting a little too earnest. 
"How is it supernatural, or adding to nature, to 
destroy a part of i ?" asked Carlton. 
Charles was puzzled. It was a way, he said, lot'(trd- 
perfection; but he thought that perfection eame after 
death, hot here. Our nature could not be perfect with 
a corruptible body; the body was treated now as a 
body of death. 
"Well, Retling," answered Carlton, "you make 
Christianity a very different religion from what out 
Church considers it, I really think ;" and he paused 
awhile. 
"Look here," he proeeeded, "how ean we rejoice in 
Christ, as having been redeemed by Him, if we are in 
this sort of gloomy penitential state ? Itow much is 
said in St. Paul about peace, thanksgiving, assuranee, 
eomfort, and the like! Old things are passed away; 
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the Jewish law is destroyed; pardon and peace are 
corne ; that is the Gospel." 
"Don't you thinl¢, then," said Charles, "that we 
should grieve for the sins into which we are daily 
betrayed, and for the more serious offences which from 
rime to rime we may have committed ?" 
"Certainly; we do so in Morning and Evening 
l'rayer, and in the Communion Service." 
"Well, but supposing a youth, as is so often the 
case, bas neglected religion altogether, and has a whole 
load of sins, and very heinous ones, all upon him,do 
you think that, when he turns over a new leaf, and 
cornes to Communion, he is, on saying the Confession 
(saying it with that contrition with which such persous 
ought to say it), pardoned at once, and bas nothig 
more to fear about his past sins ? " 
"I should say, ' Yes,'" answered Carlton. 
"Really," said Charles thoughtfully. 
" Of course," said Carlton, "I suppose him truly 
sorry or penitent- whether he is so or laot his future 
lire will show." 
"Well, somehow, I cannot toaster this idea," said 
Charles; "I think most serious persons, even for a 
little sin, would go on fidgeting themse.lves, and would 
hot suppose they gained pardon directly they asked 
for it." 
"Certainly," answered Carlton ; "but. God pardons 
those who do hot pardon themselves." 
"That is," said Charles, "who don't at once feel 
peace, assurance, and comfort; who dodt feel the 
perfect joy of the Gospel." 
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"Such persons grieve, but rejoice too," said Carlton. 
" ]3u ell me, Carlton," said Redig; "is, or is 
not, their hot forgiving themselves, heir sorrow and 
trouble, pleasing to God ?" 
"Surely." 
"Thus  certain self-infiiction for sin committed is 
pleasing fo tIim ; and, if so, how does it mater whether 
i is inflicted on mind or body ?" 
"It is no properly a self-ifliction," nswered Carl- 
ton  "self-inflicion iml)lies itention ; gfieï af sin is 
something spontaneous. When you afflict yourself ou 
purpose, the a once you pass from pre Chrtmmt. 
"Wel]," said Charles, "I certainly fancied tha 
fasting, abstinence, labours, celibacy, might be taken 
as a make-up for sin. It is no a very far-fetched idea. 
¥ou recollect Dr. Johnson's standing in the rai in the 
market-place at Lichfield when a man, as a penance for 
some disobedience o his father when a boy ?" 
"But, my dear Reding," said Carlton, "let me bring 
you back to what you said originally, and to my answer 
to you, which what );ou now sn.y only .makes more 
apposite. ¥ou began by saying that celibacy was a 
perfection of nature, now you make it a penance ; first 
it is good aud glorious, next it is a medicine vnd 
punishment." 
"Perhaps out highes perfection here is penance," 
said Charles; "but I don't kuow; I don't profess to 
bave clear ideas upon the subject. I bave talked more 
than I like. Let us at length give over." 
They did, in consequcnce, pass to other subjects 
connected with Charles's reading; then they entered 
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the bouse, and set to upon I)olybius ; but it could hot 
be denied that for the rest of the day Carlton's manner 
'as hot quite his own, as if soraething had annoyed 
him. Next morning he vas as usual. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IT is impossible to stop the growth of the lnind. Here 
was Charles with his thoughts turned away from 
religions controversy for two years, yet with his re- 
ligious xTiews progressing, unknown to himself, the 
whole rime. If could no bave been otherwise, if he 
was to lire a religions life at all. If he was to worship 
and obey his Creator, intellectual acts, conclusions, and 
j udgments, must accompany that worship and obedience. 
tic might hot realize his own belief till questions had 
been put to him ; but then a single discussion with a 
friend, such as the above with Carlton, would bring out 
what he really did hold fo his own apprehensionwould 
aseertain for him the limits of each opinion as he held 
if, and the inter-relations of opinion with opinion. He 
had hot yet given names to these opinions, nmch less 
had they taken a theological form; nor could they, 
under his circumstances, be expressed in theological 
language; but here he was, a young man of twenty- 
two, professing in an hour's conversation with a friend, 
xvhat really were the Catholic doctrines and usages of 
penance, purgatory, councils of perfection, mortification 
of self, and clerical celibacy. 1*o wonder that all this 
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annoyed Carlton, though he no more than Charles per- 
ceived that all this Catholicism did in fact lie hid under 
his professions; but he felt, in what Peding put out., 
the presence of something, as he expressed it, "very 
unlike the Church of England;" something new and 
unpleasant to him, and withal something which had a 
body in if, which had a momentum, which could hot be 
lassed over as a vague, sudden sound or transitory 
cloud, but which had much behind it, which madc 
itself fêlt, which struck heavily. 
And here we sec ,lat is meant when a person says 
that the Catholic system cornes home to his mind, fulfils 
his ideas of religion, satisfies his sympathies, and the 
like; and thereupon becomes a Catholic. Such a person 
is often said to go by private judgment, fo be choosing 
his religion by his own standard of what a religion 
ought tobe. Now it need not be denied that those who 
are external to the Church must begin with private 
judgment; they use it in order ultimately to supersede 
it; as a man out of doors uses a lamp in a dark night, 
and purs it out when he gets home. What would be 
thought of his bringing it into his drawing-room? 
what would the goodly company there assembled before 
a genial hearth and under glittering chandeliers, the 
bright ladies and the well-dressed gentlemen, say to 
him if he came in with a great-coat ou his back, a 
bat on his head, an umbrella under his arm, and a 
large stable-lantern in his hand ? Yet what would be 
thought, on the other hand, if he precipitated himse]f 
into the inhospitable night and the war of the elements 
in his ball-dress ? "When the king came in to sec the 
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guests, he saw a man who had hot on a wedding- 
garment;" he saw a man who determined to lire in 
the Church as he had lived out of it, who would hot 
use his privileges, who would hot exchange reason for 
faith, who would hot accommodate his thoughts and 
doings to the glorious scene which surrounded him, 
who was groping for the hidden treasure and ..di,-(,in« 
for the pearl of price in the high, lustrous, all-jewelled 
Temple of the Lord of tIosts; who shut his eyes and 
speculated, when he might open them and sec. There 
is no absurdity, then, or inconsistency in a person first 
using his private judgment and then denouncing 
use. Circumstances change duties. 
But still, after all, the person in question does hot, 
strictly speaking, judge of the external system presented 
t o him by his private ideas, but he brings in the dicta 
of that system to eonfirm and to justify certain private 
judgments and personal feelings and habits already 
existing. eding, for instance, fel a diffieulty in 
determining how and when the sins of a Christian are 
forgiven ; he had a great notion that celibacy was better 
than married lire. tic was hot the first person in the 
Church of ]ngland who had had such thoughts; fo 
numbers, doubtless, belote him they had occurred; but 
these numbers had looked abroad, and seen nothing 
around them to justify what they felt, and their feelings 
had, in conseqnenee, either festered within them, or 
withered away. But when a man, thus constituted 
within, falls under the shadow of Catholicism without, 
then the mighty Creed af once produces an influence 
pon him. tic sec that it justifies his thoughts, ex- 
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plains his feelings; he understands that it numbers, 
corrects, harmonizes, completes them; and he is led o 
ask wha is the auLhority of this foreign eaehing ; ami 
then, when he finds i is wha was once reeeived i 
England from norfl to south, in England from he very 
rime hat Chfistianit.y was inLrodueed he'e ; that, as 
far as historicM records go, Chrisianiy aad Cahoeism 
are synonymous ; ha i is sill Lhe faith of he larges 
section of the Chrisian wofld; and flm le faith of 
his own country is held nowhere bu wiLhin her own 
limis and Lhose of ber own colonies; nay, further, tha 
itis very difficult fo say what faith she has, or that she 
bas any,then he submits himse]f to the Catholic 
Church, hot by a process of criticism, but as a pupil to 
a teacher. 
In saying this, of course itis hot denied, on the one 
hand, that there may be persons who corne to the 
Catholic Church on imperfect motives, or in a wrong 
way; who choose it by criticism, and who, unsubdued 
by its najesty and its grace, go on criticizing whe, 
they are in it; and who, if they persist and do hot 
learn humility, may criticize themselves out of it again. 
or is if denied, on the other hand, that some who 
are hot Catholics may possibly choose (for instance) 
Methodism, in the above moral way, riz. because i 
confirms and justifies the inward feeling of their hearts. 
ïhis is certainly possible in idea, though what there is 
venerable, awful, superhuma, in the Wes!eyan Con- 
ference to persuade one to take it as a prophet, is a 
perplexing prob]em; yet, after all, the marrer of fact 
we conceive to lie the other wa.y, riz. that Wesleyans 
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and other sectaries put themselves above their system, 
hot below it; and though they may in bodily position 
"sit under" their preacher, yet in the position of their 
souls and spirits, minds and j udgments, they are exalted 
high above him. 
]3ut to return to the subject of our narrative. AVhat 
a mystery i.s the soul of man! tIere was Charles, busy 
with Aristot]e aud Euripides, Thucydides and Lucretius, 
yet all the while growing towards the Church, " to the 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ." His 
mother had said to him that he could hot escape his 
destiny; i was true, though it was tobe fulfilled in a 
way which she, affectionate heart, could hOt compass, 
did hot dream off tIe could not escape the destiny of 
being one of the elect of God; he could hot escape that 
destiny which the grace of his Pedeemer had stamped 
on his soul in baptism, vhich his good angel had seen 
written there, and had done his zealous part to keep 
inviolate and bright, which his own co-operation with 
the influences of tIeaven had confirmed and secured. 
He could hot escape the destiny, in due time, in God's 
timethough if might be long, though angels might 
be anxious, though the Church might plead as if de- 
frauded of her promised increase of a stranger, yet a 
son ; yet corne if must, it was written in Heaven, and 
the slow wheels of rime each hour brought if nearer 
he could hot ultimately escape his destiny of becoming 
a Catholic. And even before that blessed hour, as an 
opening floxver scatters sweets, sothe strange unknown 
odour, pleasing to some, odious to others, went abroad 
from him upon the winds, and ruade them marvel what 
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eould be near them, and make them look curiously and 
anxiously at him, while he was unconscious of his own 
condition. Let us be patient with him, as his Maker is 
patient, and bear that he should do a work slow]y which 
he will do well. 
Alas! while Charles had been growing in one direc- 
tion, Sheffie]d had been growing in anot.her ; and xa'ha.t 
that growth had been will appear from a conversation 
which took place between the two friends, and which 
shall be re]ated in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CARLTON had opened the small church he was serving 
for Saints'-day services during the Long Vacation; and 
hot being in the way t.o bave any congregation, and 
the church at Horsley being closed except on Sundays, 
he had asked his two l»upils fo help him in this matter, 
by walking over with him on St. Matthew's day, which, 
as the seaso was fine, and the walk far from a dtfll one, 
they were very glad to do. Vhen church was over 
Carlton had to attend a sick call which lay still farther 
from ttorsley, and the two young men walked back 
together. 
"I did hot know that Carlton was so much of a party 
man," said Sheffield ; "di.d hot his reading the Athana- 
sian Creed strike you ?" 
"That's no mark of party, surely," answered Charles. 
"To read it on days like these, I think,/s a mark of 
party ; it's going out of the way." 
Charles did hot see how obeying in so plain a matter 
the clear direction of the Prayer took could be a party 
act. 
"])irection !" said Sheffield, "as if the question were 
hot, is that direction now binding ? the sease, the 
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understanding of the Chureh of this day determines it.s 
obligation." 
"The orima ficie view of the marrer," said Charles, 
"is, that they who do but follow what the l'rayer Book 
enjoins are of all people farthest from being a party." 
"Not ai all," said Sheffield ; "rigid adherence to 
old customs surely may be the badge of a party. Now 
consider; ten years ago, before the study of Church- 
history was revived, neither Arianism nor Athana- 
sianism were thonght of ai all, or, if thought of, they 
were considered as questions of words, at least as held 
by most minds--one as good as the other." 
"I should say so, too, in one sense," said Charles, 
"that is, I should hope that nmnbers of persons, for in- 
stance, the unlearned, who were in Arian communities 
spoke Arian language, and yet did hot mean it. I think 
I have heard that some ancient missionary of the Goths 
or t{uns was an Arian." 
"Well, I will speak more precisely," said Sheffield- 
"an Oxford man, some ten years since, was going fo 
publish a history of the Nicene Council, and the book- 
seller proposed to him to prefix an engraving of St. 
Athanasius, which he had found in some old volume. 
Ite was strongly dissuaded fro,n doing so by a brother 
clergyman, not from any feeling of his own, but because 
' Athanasius was a very unpopular naine among us.'" 
" One swallow does no make a sprn, said Charles. 
"This clergyman," continued Sheffield, "was a friend 
of the most tIigh-Church writers of the day." 
"Of course," said Reding, "there has always been 
a heterodox school in ottr ChurchI kuow that well 
O 



enough--but it never has been powerful. Your lax 
friend was one of them." 
"' I believe hOt, indeed," answered Sheffield ; "he lived 
out of controversy, was a literary, accomplished person, 
ad a man of piety to boot. He did hot express any 
feeling (of his own; he did but witness to a fact, that 
the naine of Athanasius was unpopular." 
" So little xras known about history," said Charles, 
"this is not surlorising. St. Athanasius, you know, 
did hot write the Creed called after him. It is possible 
to tl,ilk him intemperate, without thinking the Creed 
 rong. 
" Well, then, again; there's Ieatson, Divinity ]'ro- 
fessor ; no one will call lim in any sense a 13arty man ; 
he was put in by the Tories, and never has committed 
himself to any liberal theories in theoloy. Now, a 
man who attended his private lectures assures nm that 
he told the men, ']3'ye see,' said he, 'I take it, that: 
the old Church-of-England mode of handling the Creed 
went out with Bull. After Locke wrote, the old orthodox 
phraseology came into disrepute.'" 
"Vell, perhaps he meant," said Charles, "that 
learning died away, which was the case. The old theo- 
logical language is tlainly a learned language; when 
fathers and schaolnaen werc not.read, of course it would 
Le ix abeyance; xvhen they xvere read again, it has 
revived." 
"No, no," answered Sheffield, "he said much more 
on another occasion. Speaking of Creeds, and the like, 
'I hold,' he said, 'that the rnajority of the educated 
laity of out Church are Sabellians.'" 
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Charles was silent, and hardly knew what reply to 
make. Sheffield went on : " I was present some years 
ago, when I was quite a boy, when a sort of tutor of mine 
was talking to one of the most learned and orthodox 
divines of the day, a man whose naine has never been 
associated with t, arty, and the near relation and con- 
nexion of high dignitaries, about a plan of his owu for 
writing a history of the Councils. This good and able 
man lstened with loliteness, al)plauded the projeet; 
then added, in a laughing way, 'You know you have 
chosen just the dullest subjeet in Chureh-history. Now 
the Councils begin with the Nicene Creed, and embrace 
nearly all doetrinal subjects whatever." 
"My dear Sheffield," said Charles, "you have fallea 
in with a particular se or party of men yourself ; very 
respectable, good men, I don'l doubt, but no fait speci- 
nens of the whole Church." 
"I don't bring them as authorities," ans'ered 
Sheffield, "but as witnesses." 
"Still," said Charles, " I know perfectly well, that 
there was a controversy at the end of the last century 
between Bishop Horsley and others, in which he brought 
out distinctly one part at least of the Athanasian 
doctrine." 
"His controversy 'as hot a defence of the Athatasian 
Creed, I know well," said Sheffield; "for the subjeet 
came into Uptou's Article-lecture ; it was with Priest- 
ley; but, whatever it was, divines would only think it 
all very fine, just as his ' Sermons on Pro/?hecy.' Itis 
another question whether they would recognize the 
worth either of the one or of the other. They receive 
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the scholastie terres about the Trinity just as they reeeive 
the doctrine that the Pope is Antiehrist. When Horsley 
says the latter, or something of the kind, good old 
clergymen say, 'Certainly, certainly, oh yes, it's the 
old Church-of-England doctrine,' thinking it right, 
indeed, to be maintained, but hot earing themselves to 
maintain it, or at most professing it just when men- 
tioned, but hot really thinking about it from one year's 
end to the other. And so with regard to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, they say,' the great Horsley,' ' the 
powerful Horsley ;' they don't indeed dispute his 
doctrine, but they don' care about it; they look ot 
him as a doughty champion, armed ca2-à-_pie, who has 
put down dissent, who has eut off the head of some im- 
pudent non-proteetionist, or insane ehartist, or spouter 
in a vestry, who, under eover of theology, had run a 
tilt against tithcs and ehureh-rates." 
"I ean't think so badly of our present divines," said 
Charles; "I know that in this very place there are 
various orthodox writers, whom no one would eall party 
" Stop," said Sheffield, " understand me, I was hot 
speaking against them. I was but saying that these 
anti-Athanasian views were hot unfrequent. I bave 
been in the way of hearing a good deal on the subjeet 
at my private tutor's, and have kep my eyes about me 
sinee I bave been here. The Bishop of Derby was a 
friend of Sheen's, my private tutor, and got his pro- 
motion when I was with the latter ; ami Sheen told me 
that he wrote fo him on that occasion, 'What shall I 
read? I don't know anything of theology.' I rather 
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think he was reeommended, or proposed fo read Seott's 
Bible." 
" It's easy to bring instances," said Charles, "when 
you have ail your own way ; what you say is evidently 
ail an ex-Narre statement." 
"Take again Shipton, who died lately," continued 
Sheffield ; "what a high position he held in the Clmrch ; 
yet itis perfectly well known that he thought ita 
mistake to use the word ' Person' in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. What makes this stranger is, that he was so 
very severe on clergymen (Tractarians, for instance) 
who evade the sense of the Articles. Now he was a 
singularly honest, straightforward man; he despised 
money; he cared nothing for public opinion; yet he 
was a Sabellian. Vould he bave eaten the bread of 
the Church, as it is called, for a day, unless he had felt 
that his opinions were hot inconsistent with his pro- 
fession as Dean of Bath, and Prebendary of Dorchester ? 
Is it hot plain that he considered the practice of the 
Church to have modified, to bave re-interpreted its 
docmnents ?" 
«Why," said Charles, " the practice of the Church 
cannot make black white ; or, if a sentence means yes, 
make it mean no. I won't deny that words are ofteu 
vague and uncertain in their sense, and frequently 
need a comment, so that the teaching of the day bas 
great influence in determining their sense; but the 
question is, whether the counter-teaching of every dean, 
every prebendary, every clergyman, every bishop in 
the whole Church, could make the Athanasian Creed 
Sabellian ; I think hot." 
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" Çertainly hot," answered Sheffield; "but the 
clergymen I speak of simply say that they are hot 
bouud to the details of the Creed, only fo the great 
outline that there is a Trinity." 
"Great outline:" said Charles, "great stuff! an 
Unitarian would hot deny that. IIe, of course, believes 
in Father, Son, and IIoly Spirit; though he thinks the 
Son a creature, and the Spirit an influence." 
" Well, I don't deny," said Sheffield, "that if I)ea 
Shit,toa was a somd member of the Church, Dr. 
l'riestley might have been also. But my doubt is, 
whether, if the Tractarian school had hot risen, 
l'riestley might hot have been, had he lived fo this 
time, I vilI hot say a positively SOulxd member, but 
sound euough for preferment." 
" If the Tractarian school hal hot risen ! that is but 
saying if our Church was other than itis. What 
is that school but a birth, an ooEspring of the Church 
and if the Church had hot given birth to one party of 
men for its defence, it would -have given birth fo 
,'t, llot]ler." 
"No, no," said Sheffield, "I assure you the old 
school of doctrine was all but run out when they 
,egan ; and I declare I wish they had let things alone. 
There was the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
«, few good old men were its sole remaining professors 
ia the Church; and a great ecclesiastical personage, 
on one occasion, quite scoffed at their persisting to 
hold it. He maintained the doctrine went out with 
the non-jurors. 'You are so few,' he said,' that we 
Call COUIlt yOll,  " 
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Charles was hOt t)leased with the subjeet, on various 
aeeounts. He did hOt like what seemed to him an 
attaek of Sheffield's upon the Chureh of England; and, 
besicles, he began to feel uneomfortable misgivings and 
doubts whether that attaek was hot well founded, to 
which he did hot like tobe exposed. Aeeordingly he 
kept silence, and, afl:er a short interval, attempted to 
change the subjeet; but Sheffield's hand was in, and 
he would hot be balked; so he presendy began again. 
" I have been speaking," he said, "of the liberal section 
of out Church. There are four parties in the Chureh. 
Of these the old Tory, or eotmtry party, whieh is out- 
and-out the largest, has no opinion at all, but merely 
takes up the theology or no-theology of the day, and 
eannot properly be said to ' hold' what the Creed ealls 
'the Catholic faith.' It does hot deny it; it may hot 
knowingly disbelieve it; but it gives no signs of 
actually holding it, beyond the fact that it t.reats it 
with respect.. I will venture to say, that hot a country 
parson of them all, from year's end o year's end, 
makes once a year what Catholies eall ' an act of faith' 
in that speeial and very distinctive mystery eontained 
in the clauses of the Athanasian Creed." 
Then, seeing Charles looked rather hurt, he added, 
"I ara hot speaking of any lartieular elergyman here 
or there, but of the great majority of them. After the 
Tory party cornes the Liberal; whieh also dislikes the 
Athanasian Creed, as I have said. Thirdly, as to 
the Evangelieal ; I know you have one .of the Nos. of 
the 'Traets for the Times' about objective faith. Now 
that tract seems to prove that the Evangelieal larty 
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is implieitly Sabellian, and is tending to avov that 
belief. This too has been already the aetual course of 
Evangelieal doctrine both on the Continen and in 
America. The Protestant» of Geneva, IIolland, Ulster, 
and Boston bave all, I believe, beeome Unitarians, or 
the like. I)r. Adam Clarke too, t.he celebrated Wes- 
leyan, held the distinguishing Sabellian tenet, as I)od- 
dridge is said to have donc belote him. Ail this eon- 
sidered, I do think I have naade out a good case for 
my original assertion, that at this rime of day itis a 
party thing to go out of the way to read the Athanasian " 
Creed." 
"I don't agree with you at all," said Charles ; "you 
say a grea deal more than you have a warrant to do, 
and draw sweeping conclusions from slender premisses. 
This, a least, is what it seems to me. I wish too you 
would not so speak of 'making out a case.' Itis s if 
these things were mere topies for disputation. _And I 
don't like your taking the wrong side; you are rather 
fond of doing so." 
"Peding," answered Sheffield, "I speak what I 
think, and ever will do so ; I will be no party man. I 
don't attempk like Vincent, to unite opposites, tIe is 
of all parties, I ara of none. I think I see pretty well 
the hollowness of all." 
"0 my dear Sheffield," cried Charles, in distress, 
"think what you are saying; you don't mean what 
you say. You are speaking as if you thought that 
belief in the Athanasian Creed was a nere party 
opinion." 
Sheffield first was silent ; then he said, "Well, I beg 
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your pardon, if I bave said anything to annoy you, or 
have expressed myself intemperately. ]3ut surely one 
has no need to believe what so naany people either 
disbelieve or disregard." 
The subject then dropped; and present]y Carlton 
overtook them on the farmer's lOny, which he had 
borrowed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

REDING had for near two yea,'s put aside his doubts 
about the Articles; but if was like putting off the 
payment of a bill--a respite, nt a deliverance. The 
two conversations which we have been recording, 
bringing him to issue on most important sul»jects first 
with one, then with another, of two intimate friends, 
who were bound by the Articles as well as he, uncom- 
fortably reminded him of hi debt to the University 
and Church; and the nearer approach of his examina- 
tion and degree inflicted on him the thought that 
the time was coming when he mus be prepared to 
discharge it. 
One day, when he was strolling out with Carlton, 
toward the end of the Vacation, he had been led fo 
speak of the number of religious opinions and parties 
in Oxford, which had so many bad effeets, making so 
many lalk, so many crit, ieise, aud nol a few perhaps 
doubt about Lruth altogether. Then he said that, evil 
as il was in a phee of edueatiou, ye he ïeared i 
was unavoidable, if Carlton's doctrine about parties 
were correct; for if there was a place where differences 
of religions opinions would show themselves, it wouhl 
be in a university. 
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" I ara far from denying le," said Carlton; "bue all 
systems have their defeets; no polity, no theology, no 
ritual is perfeet. One only came direetly and simply 
from Heaven, the Jewish; and even that was removed 
because of its unprofitableness. This is no derogation 
from the perfection of Divine P, evelation, for it arises 
from the subject-matter on and through which it ope- 
rates." There was a lause; t]len Cm'lton went on- 
"Il is the fault of most young thinkers to be impatient, 
if they do hot find lerfection in everything; they are 
'new brooms.'" Another pause; he went on again- 
"Whag ïorm of religion is less objectionab]e than ours ? 
You see the inconveniences of your own system, for you 
experience them; you have hot felt, and ca.nnog know, 
those of others." 
Charles was still silent, and went ou plucking and 
chewing leaves from the shrubs and bushes through 
which their path winded. At length he said, "I 
shou]d hot like to say it to any one but you, Carlton, 
but, do you kuow, I was very uncomfortable about the 
Articles, going on for two years since; I really couhl 
hOt understand them, and their history makes matters 
worse. I put the subjecL from me altogeher; but now 
that my examination and degree are coming on, I must 
take it up agmn. 
"Yoa must have been put into the Article-lecture 
car]y," said Carlton. 
"Well, perhaps I was not up to the subject," 
answered Charles. 
"I didn'g mean that," said Carlton; "but as to the 
thing igself, my dear fellow, il happens every day, and 
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,, 
hot annoy you. 
"But my fidget is," said Charles, "lest my diffi- 
eulties should return, and I should hot be able to 
reillOVe them." 
"You should take all these things cahnly," said 
Carlton; "a]l things, as I bave said, have their diffi- 
culties. If you wait till everything is as it should be 
or might be conceivab]y, you will do nothing, and will 
lose life. The moral and social world is not an open 
country; it is already marked and mapped out; it bas 
its roads. You can't go across country; if you attempt 
a steeple-chase, you wil[ break your neck for your 
pains. Forms of religion are facts; they have each 
their history. They existed belote you were born, and 
will survive you. You must choose, you cannot 
nlake." 
"I know," said Peding, "I ean't make a religion, 
nor ean I perhaps find one better than my own. I 
don't wa.nt to do so; but this is hot my diffieulty. 
Take your own image. I ara jogging along my own 
old road, and lo, a high turnpike, fast locked; and my 
poor pony ean't elear it. I don't eomplain ; but there's 
the fact, or at least may be." 
"The pony must," answered CaNton ; "or if hot, 
there must be some way about; else what is the good 
of a road ? In religion all roads bave their obstaeles; 
one bas a strong gate aeross it, another goes through a 
bog. Is no one to go on ? Is religion to be at a dead- 
lock ? Is Christianity go die out ? Where else will 
you go ? Not surely to Methodism, or Plymouth- 
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brotherism. As to the Pomish Church, I suspect it has 
more diflïculties than we have. You z«st sacrifice 
your private judgment." 
"All this is very good," answered Charles; "but 
what is 'ery expedient still may be very impossible. 
The finest words abou the necessity of getting home 
before nightfall .will hot enable my poor little lony to 
take the gare." 
"Certainly hot," said Carltou; "but if you had a 
command from a benevolent Prince, your own Sove- 
reign and Beefactor, to go along the road steadily till 
evening, and he would meet you at the end of your 
journey, you would be quite sure that he who had 
alpointed the end had also assigned the means. .oEnd, 
in the difficulty in question, you ought fo look out for 
some mode of opening the gate, or some gap in the 
hedge, or some parallel cut, some way or other, which 
would enable you to turn the difficuly." 
Charles said that somehow he did hot like this node 
of arguing; it seemed daagerous; he did hot see 
whither it went, where it ended. Presently he said, 
abruptly, "Why do you think there are more difi%ulties 
in the Church of Pome ? " 
"Clearly there are," answered Carlton; "if the 
Articles are a crust, is hOt Pope Pius's Creed a bone ? " 
" I don't know Pope Pius's Creed," said Charles ; " I 
know very little abou the state of the case, certainly. 
What does it say ? " 
"Oh, it includes transubstantiation, purgatory, saint- 
worship, and the rest," said Carlton; "I suppose you 
could hot quite subscribe these ?" 
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" If depends," ansvered Charles slowly, " on this-- 
on what authority they came to me." He stopped, and 
then went ou : "Of course I could, if they came to me 
on the saine anthority as the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity cornes. Now, the Articles corne on no authority ; 
they are the views of persous in the i6th century; 
and, again, if is hot clear how far they are, or are hot, 
moditied by the unanthoritative views of the I9th. I 
ara obliged, then, to exercise my own judglnen; and 
I eandidly deelare to you, that my judgment is unequal 
to so great a task. At least, this is what troubles me, 
whenever the subject rises in my mind; for I bave put 
it from me." 
"Well, then," said Carlton, "take them on faith." 
"You mean, I suppose," said Charles, "that I must 
eonsider out Chureh inf«lliblc." 
Carlton felt the diffieulty ; he answered, "No, but 
you must aet es if it were infallible, from a sense of 
duty." 
Charles smiled ; then he looked grave ; he stood stiIl, 
and his eyes fell. "If I a» to make a Church infal- 
lible," he said, "if I 9nust give up private judgment, if 1 
 must aet on ïaith, there is a Chureh whieh has a greater 
clailn on us all than the Chureh of England." 
" My dear Peding," said Carlton, with some emotion, 
" where did you get these notions ?" 
"I don't know," answered Charles ; " somebody bas 
said that they were in the air. I have talked to no one, 
exeept one or two arguments I had with different per- 
sons in my first year. I have driven the subjee from 
me; but when I once begin, you see it will out." 
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They walked on awhile in silence. " Do you really 
mean o say," asked Carlton af length, "that it is so 
diffieulg to understand and reeeive the Articles ? To 
me they are quite clear enough, and speak the language 
Of COEI]II-IOll sense." 
"Well, they seem to me," said Peding, "sometimes 
inconsistent with themselves, sometimes with the Prayer 
]ook; so that I ara suspicious of them; I don't know 
vhat I ara signing when I sign, yet I ought to sig ex- 
t¢nimo. A blind submission I could make; I cannot 
make a blind declaration." 
"Give me some instances," said Carlton. 
" For example," said Charles, " they distinctly 
receive the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith 
only, which the Prayer Book virtually opposes in every 
one of its Offices. They refer to the Homilies as 
authority, yet the ttomilies speak of the books of the 
Apocrypha as inspired, which the Articles implicitly 
deny. The Articles about Ordination are in their spirit 
contrary to the Ordination Service. One Article on 
the Sacraments speaks the doctrine of Melancthon, 
another that of Calvin. One Article speaks of the 
Church's authority in controversies of faith, yet another 
makes Scripture the ulfimate atpeal. These are what 
occur to me ai the moment." 
" Surely, many of these are but verbal difficulties, at 
the very first glance," said Carlton, "and ail may be 
surmounted with a little care." 
"On the other hand, it has struck me," coninued 
Charles, "that the Church of Rome is undeniably 
consistent in her formularies; tlis is the very charge 
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some of out writers nmke upon her, that she is so 
systematie. It may be a hard, iron system, but if is 
consistent." 
Crlton did hot wish go interrul)t him, thinking it 
best go hear his 'lole diflïeulty ; so Charles lroeeeded : 
"When a system is consistent, af least if does not 
eondemn itself. Consisteney is hot truth, but truth is 
eonsisteney. Now, I ara hot a fit judge vhether or hot 
a certain system is truc, but I may be quite a judge 
whether it is consistent 'ih itself. When an oracle 
equivocates it earries wih if its ovn eondemnafion. 
almost think there is something in Seripure ot this 
subjeet, eomparing in this respect the pagan and the 
inspired propheeies. _And this has struek me, too, that 
St. Paul gives this very aceount of a heretie, that he is 
' eondemned of himself,' bearing his own eondemnation 
on his face. lIoreover, I was once in the company of 
l'reeborn (I don't know if you are accluainted with 
him) and others of the Evangelieal pary, and they 
showed plainly, if they were go be "rused, that Luther 
and lIelancthon did hot agree together on the prime 
point of justification by faith; a eircumstanee 'hieh 
had no eome into the Article-lecture. Also I have 
read somewhere, or heard in some sermon, tha the 
aneien hereies always 'ere ineonsisten, never eould 
stage plainly their meaning, mueh less agree together; 
and thus, vhether they ,ould or no, eould not help 
giving go the simple a varning of their truc eharaeter, 
as if by their rattle." 
Charles stopped ; presently he eontinued : " This too 
has struek me; that either there is no I»rophet of the 
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truth on earth, or the Church of Borne is that prophet. 
That there is a prophet still, or apostle, or messenger, 
or teacher, or whatêver he is to be called, seems evident 
by our believing in a visible Church. Now common 
sense tells us what a messenger from God must be; 
first, he must hot contradict himself, as I bave just been 
saying. Again, a prophet of God can allow of no 
lival, but denounces all who make a separate claire, as 
the prophets do in Scripture. Now, it is impossible to 
say whefler out Church acknowledges or hot Luther- 
anism in Germany, Calvinism in Switzerland, the 
Nestorian and Monophysite bodies in the East. Nor 
does it clearly tell us what view it takes of tlae Churcl 
of Pome. The only place where it recognizes its 
existence is in the tIomilies, and there it speaks of it 
as Antichrist. Nor has the Greek Church any intel- 
ligible position in Anglican doctrine. On t.he other 
hand, the Church of ome bas this 2»'i.ma racle mark of 
a prophet, that, like a prophet in Scripture, it admits 
no rival, and anathematizes all doctrine counter to its 
own. There's another thing: a prophet of God is of 
course at home with his message; he is hot helpless 
and do-nothing in the midst of errors and in the war 
of opinions. Ite knows wlat has been given him to 
declare, how far it extends; he can act as an umpire; 
he is equal fo emergencies. This again tells in favour 
of the Church of ome. As age after age cornes she is 
ever on the alert, questions every new corner, sounds 
the note of alarm, hews down strange doctrine, claires 
and locates and perfects what is new and truc. The 
Church of Pome inspires me with confidence ; I feel I 



can trust her. It is another thing whether she is true ; 
I ara net pretending new te decide that. But I de net 
feel the like trust iu out own Clmrch. I love her more 
than I trust ber. She ]eaves me without faith. New 
you see the state of my mind." He fetched a deep, 
sharp sigh, as if he had got a load off him. 
"Well," said Carlton, whe he had stopped, "this is 
all very pretty theory; whether it holds in marrer of 
fact, is another question. We bave been accustomed 
hitherto te think Chillingworth riglt, when he talks 
of popes against lOpeS, comcils against comcils, and se 
on. Certainly you will net be allowed by Protestant 
controversialists te assume this perfect consistency in 
Romish doctrine. The truth is, you have read very 
little; and you judge of truth, net by facts, but by 
notions; I mean, you think it enough if a notion hangs 
together ; though you disavow it, still, in marrer çf fact, 
consistency/s truth te you. Whetler facts answer te 
theories you canner tell, and yott don't inquire. New 
I ara net well read in the sttbject, but I know enough 
te be sure that omanists will have more 'ork te prove 
their consistency than you anticipate. For instance, 
they appeal te the Fathers, yet put the Pope above 
them; they maintain the infifllibility of the Church, 
and prove if by Scripture, and then they prove Scrip- 
ture by the Church. They think a General Council in- 
fallible, u'],en, but net belote, the Pope has ratified it; 
Bellarmine, I think, gives  list of General Councils 
vhich h,ve erred. And I never have been able te 
make ouç the Romish doctrine of Indulgences." 
Charles çheught over this; then he said, "Perhaps 
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the case is as you say, that I ought to know t]m mater 
of fc more exctly belote attempting to form a judg- 
men on the subjec; but, my dear Crlton, I protest 
to you, and you my think with wha distress I say i, 
hat if he Church of ome is as ambiguous as out owa 
Church, I sha]l be iii the way o become a sceptic, on 
the very grouud that I shall bave no competent autho- 
rity to tell me what to believe. The Ethiopian said, 
' How can I know, unless some nmn do teach me ?' and 
S. Paul says, ' Faith cometh by hearing.' If no one 
claires my faith, how can I exercise if ? At least I shall 
run the risk of becoming a Latitudinarian ; for if I go 
by Scripture only, certainly there is no creed givcn us 
in Scripture." 
" Our business," said Carlton, "is to make the best 
of things, hot the worst. Do keep this in nfind; be on 
your guard against a strained and morbid view of 
things. Be cheerful, be natural, and all will be easy." 
"You are always kind and considerate," said Charles ; 
"but, after a]l--I wish I cou]d make you see ityou 
have hot a word to say by way of meeting my original 
difficulty of subscription. How ara I to leap over the 
wall ? It's nothing to the purpose that other com- 
munions have their walls also." 
They now neared home, and concluded their alk in 
silence, each being fully occupied with the thoughts 
which the conversation had suggested. 
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CHAPTEF IX. 

Tn Vacation passed away silently and happily. Day 
suceeeded day in quiet routine employments, bringing 
insensible but sure aecessions fo the stock of knowledge 
and fo ghe intellectual profieiency of both our students. 
I-Iistorians and orators were read for a last rime, and 
laid aside; sciences were digested; commentaries were 
tan through; and analyses and abstracts eompleted. 
It was emphatically a silent toil. While others might 
be steaming from London to ]3ombay or the tIavannah, 
and months in the retrospect might look like years, 
with IIeding and Sheffield the week had scareely begun 
when it was found to be ending; and when October 
came, and they saw their Oxford friends again, at first 
they thought they had a good deal to say to them, but 
when they tried, they found it did but eoneern minute 
points of their own reading and personal mat.ters ; and 
they were reduced to silence with the wish to speak. 
The season had changed, and reminded them that 
/torsley was a place for summer sojourn, not a dwelling. 
There were heavy raw fogs hanging about the hills, and 
storms of wind and rain. The grass no longer afforded 
them a seat; and when they betook themselves indoors 
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if was discovered that the doors and windows did hot 
shut close, and that the chimney smoked. Then came 
those fruits, the funeral feast of the year, mulberries 
and walnuts ; the tasteless, juiceless walnut ; the dark 
mulberry, juicy but severe, and mouldy withal, as 
gathered hot from the tree, but from the damp earth. 
And thus that green spot itself weaned them from the 
love of it. Charles looked around him, and rose to 
depart as a convica sctr. "Fdisti s«tis, tem_pus abi'e" 
seemed written upon all. The swallows had taken 
leave; the leaves were paling; the light broke lute, 
and failed soon. The hopes of spring, the l»eace and 
calm of summer, had given l»lace to the sud realities of 
autmnn, tIe was hurrying to the world, who had been 
up on the mount; he had lived without jars, without 
distractions, without disappointments ; and he was now 
to take them as his portion. }'or he was but a child 
of Adam ; Horsley had been but a respite ; and he had 
vividly presented to his memory the sud reverse 
which came upon him two years before--what a happy 
summer--what a forlorn autumn ! With these thoughts, 
he put up his books and papers, and turned his face 
towards St. Saviour's. 
Oxford, too, was hot quite what it had been to him ; 
the freshness of his admiration for if was over; he now 
saw defects where at first ail was excellent and good ; 
the romance of places and persons had passed away. 
And there were changes too: of his contemporaries 
some had already taken their degrees and left; others 
vere reading in the country; others had gone off to 
other Colleges on Fellowships. A host of younger 



fitees lmd sprung up in hall and clmlel, and he hardly 
knew their names. ooms whieh formerly had been his 
familiar loung wer now enanted by strangers, who 
claimed to have hat right in them which, to his imagi- 
nation, could only attach to those who had lOSSeSSed 
them vhen h himself came into residenee. Tlm Çol- 
lege seemed to have deteriorated; there was a rowing 
set, which had no been there belote, a number of 
boys, and a larg proportioa of snobs. 
But, wha vas a re,l rouble o Çlmrles, i got clearêr 
and clearer o his aplrehension that his intimaey vifi 
Shêfleld vas hot quine what it had been. Thêy had, 
indeed, lassed t.h Vacation togethêr, and saw of each 
other more than ever: but thêir sympahies in each 
offset were hot as strong, they had hot the same likings 
and dislikings; in short, hey had hot sueh congenial 
minds as they fanciêd when they vere freshmên. There 
was hot so much heart in their conversations, and they 
more easily endured fo miss each other's company. 
They were both reading for honours--reading hard; 
but Sheffield's vhole heart was in his work, and religion 
vas but a secondary marrer to him. He had no doubts, 
diflïculties, anxiêtiês, sorrows, which much affected 
him. If was hOt the certainty of faith which made a 
sunshine to his soul, and dried up the nfists of human 
weakness; rather, he had no perceptible need within 
him of that vision of the Unseen which is the Chris- 
tian's lire. tic was unblemished in his character, ex- 
emplary lu his conduct; but he was content with what 
the perishuble world gave him. Chrles's characteristic, 
terhaps above anything else, was an habitual sense of 
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ihe ]3ivine Presence; a sense which, of course, did no 
insure uninterrupted conformity of thought and deed to 
itself, but still there it was--the pillar of the c]oud before 
him and guiding him. tt?e felt himse]f to be God's 
creature, and responsible to Him--God's possession, 
hot his on. tic had a great wish to succeed in the 
schools; a thrill came over him when he thought of if; 
but ambition was hot his lire ; he could have reconciled 
himself in a few minutes to failure. Thus disposed, the 
only subjects on which the two friends freely talked 
together were connected with their common studies. 
They rend together, examined each other, used and 
corrected each other's papers, and solved each other's 
difiîculties, l'erhaps if scarcely came home to Sheffield, 
sharp as he was, that there was any flagging of their 
intimacy. ][eligious controversy had been the food of 
his active intellect, when it was novel; now if had ]os 
ifs inerest, and his books took is place, t:Ittt it was 
far different with Charles ; he had ïelt interest in reli- 
gious quest.ions for their own sake ; and Men he had 
deprived himself of the pursuit of them if had been a 
self-denial. Now, tlen, when they seemed forced on him 
again, Sheffield could hot help him, where he most 
wanted the assistance of a friend. 
A still more tangible trial was coming on him. The 
tender bas to be told that there was ai that time a 
system of espionage prosecuted by various well-meaniag 
men, who thought i would be doing the University a 
service to point out such of its junior members as were 
what is called "papistieally inclined." They did hot 
lerceive the danger such a course involved of disposing 
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young men towards Catholicism, by attaching to them 
the bad report of if, and of forcing them farther by 
inflicting on them the inconsistencies of their position. 
Ideas which would bave lain dormant or dwindled away 
in their minds were thus fixed, defined, locatecl within 
them; and the fear of the wor]d's censure no longer 
served fo deter, whea it had been actually incurred. 
When Charles attended the tea-party af Freeborn's 
he was on his trial ; he was introduced hOt only into 
school, but into an inquisition; and since he did hOt 
promise tobe a subject for spiritual impression, he was 
forthwith a subject for spiritual censure. He became 
marked man in the circles of Cape] Hall and St. Mark's. 
His acquaintance with Wil]is; the questions he had 
asked at the Article-lecture; stray remarks at wine- 
parties--were treasured up, and strengthened the case 
against him. One time, on coming into his rooms, he 
found Freeborn, who had entered to pay him a call, 
prying into his books. A volume of serinons, of the 
school of the day, borrowed of a friend for the sake of 
illustrating Aristotle, lay on his table; ancl in his book- 
shelves one of the more philosophical of the "Tracts 
for the Times" was stuck 
M«tris and ,n Thucydides. Another day his bedroom 
door was open, and :No. 2 of the tea-party saw one of 
Overbeck's sacred prints pinned up against the wall. 
Facts like these were, in most cases, delated to the 
Head of the House to which  young man belonged ; 
who, as a vigilant guardian of the purity of his under- 
gra.duates' l'rotestantism, received the information with 
thankfulness, and perhaps asked the informer fo dinner. 



Il canno be denied tha in som cases this course of 
action sueceeded in frighening and sobering the l,rties 
towards vhora it was direeted. White was hus re- 
cltimed o be n devoed son and useflfl miniser of 
Church of England ; but i was ,n kill-or-cure remedy, 
and no likely fo anse'er 'ih the more noble or 
more able minds. Vha effec il lmd upon Charles, or 
wheher any, mtts b deermined by the sequel; here 
il will suffiee o relate iner'iews vhich ook place 
tween him and the Princpal and Vice-I'rincipal of his 
College in consequence of i. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VHEN Reding presented himself to the Vice-I'rincipal, 
the Pev. Joshua Jennings, to ask for leave to reside ia 
lodgings for the two terres previous to his examination, 
he was met with a courteous but decided refusal. It 
took him altogether by surprise ; he had considered the 
request as a mere matter of form. tte sat hall a minute 
silent, and then rose to take his departure. The colour 
came to his cheek; if was a repulse inflicted only on 
idle men who could hot be trusted beyond the eye of thê 
Dean of the College. 
The Vice-I'rincipal seemed to expect him to ask the 
reason of his proceeding; as Charles, it his confusion, 
did hot seem ]ikely to do so, he condescended to opell 
the conversation. It v«as hot meaat as any reflection, 
he said, on Mr. Reding's moral conduct ; he had ever 
been a well-conducted young man, and had quite 
carried out the character with which he had corne from 
school; but there were duties to be observed towards 
the community, and its undergraduate portion nmst be 
protected from the contagion of principles which were 
too rife at the moment. Charles was, if possible, stili 
more surprised, and suggested that there must be somc 
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misunderslanding if_ he had been represenled to the 
¥iee-Prineipal as eonneeted with any so-ealled party in 
the place. "¥ou don'g nlean fo deny Lhag there is a 
party, Mr. Ieding," answered the College authority, 
"by that form of expression ?" He was a lean, pale 
person, with a large hook-nose and spectacles; and 
seemed, though a liberal iii ereed, to be really a 
nursling of that early age when Anabaptists fed the 
rires of Smithfield. From his years, praetised talent, 
and position, he was well able to browbeat an unhappy 
juvenile who ineurred his displeasure; and, though he 
really was a kind-hearted man at bottom, he hot unfre- 
quently misused his power. Charles did hot kuow how 
to answer his question; and on his silence it was re- 
peated. &g length he said that really he was hot in a 
condition to speak against any one; and if he spoke of 
a so-called party, ig was that he might hot seem disre- 
speetful to some who might be better men than himself. 
Mr. Vice was silent, but 11o from being satisfied. 
"What would you eaH a party, Ir. Beding ?" he 
said aU length ; "what would be your definition of it ?" 
Charles paused to think; at last he said- « Persons 
who hand together on their own authority for the 
maintenance of views of their own." 
"And will you say thag these genflemen bave hot 
views of their own ?" asked Ir. Jennings. 
Charles assented. 
"Wha is your view of the Thirty-nine Articies  " 
said the ¥iee-Prineipal abruptly. 
' "what ean he mean  
"1[9 view:" though Charles ; . 
my ,:ic,v of the Articles[ like my opinion of things in 
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general. Does he mean my 'view' whether they are 
English or Latin, long or short, good or bad, expedient 
or hot, Catholic or hot, Calvinistic or Erastian ?" 
Meanwhile Jennings kept steadily regarding him, 
and Charles got more and more confused. "I think," 
he said, making a desperate snatch af authoritative 
words, " I think that the Articles ' contain  godly and 
rholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times.'" 
" Y']at is the Second Book of Homilies, 2[r. tteding, 
hot the Articles. Besides, I want your own opinion on 
the subject." He lroceeded, after a pause: "Vhat is 
justification ?" 
"Justification," . . . said Charles, repeating the word, 
and thinking; then, in the words of the Article, he 
went on:" We are accounted righteous before God, 
but only for the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
faitb, and hot by our own works and deservings." 
"Right," said Jemfings ; "but you have hot answered 
my question. What is justification ?" 
This was very hard, for it was one of Charles's 
lmzzles what justification was in itself, for the Articles 

do hOt define it any more than faith. 
this efl%ct, that the Articles did hOt 
"Vice-Principal looked dissatisfied. 
"Can General Councils err ?" 

"No," said Jennings, 
Charles was silent ; 
decision upon him. 

He answered to 
define it. The 

Yes," answered Charles. This vas right. 
What do omanists say about them ?" 
They think they err, too." This was all wrong. 
"they think them infallible." 
Jennings tried to force his 
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At lengh Charles said that "Only some General 
Couneils were admitted as infallible by the omanists, 
and he believed that 13ellarmine gave a list of General 
Couneils whieh had erred." 
Another pause, and a gahering eloud on Iennings' 
brow. 
He returned to his former subject. "In what sense 
do you understand the Articles, Mr. lteding?" he 
asked. That was more than Charles eould tell; he 
wished very much to know the right sense of them ; so 
he beat abolit for the received answer. 
"In the sense of Scripture," he said. This was truc, 
but nugatory. 
" Rather," said Jennings, "you understand Scripture 
in the sense of the Articles." 
Charles assented for peace-sake. But his concession 
availed hot; the Vice-Principal pursued his advantage. 
"They must hot interpret each other, Air. Reding, 
else you revolve in a circle. Let me repeat my question. 
In what sense do you interpret the Articles ?" 
"I wish to take them," Reding answered, "in the 
general and received sense of out Church, as ail our 
dMnes and prescrit Bishops take them." 
The Vice-Principal looked pleased. Charles could 
hot help being candid, and said in a lower toue, as if 
words of course, "That is, on faith." 
This put ail -rong again. Jennings would hot allow 
this ; it was a blind, Popish reliance ; it was very well, 
when he tirst came to the University, belote he had 
read the Articles, to take them on trust; but a young 
man who had had the advantages of Ir. Reding, who 



had been three years , S. Sviour's College, and had 
attended the _Article-lectures, ought fo hold he received 
vie, no only as being reeeived, but us his own, ih 
a free intellectual assené. I-Ie went on to ask him by 
wha texs ho 1)roved fle lroestant doctrine of justi- 
fication. Carles gave two çr three of the usual 
passages vith such success, tlat the ¥ice-t'rincipal was 
secretly beginning to relent, when, unhappily, on 
asking a last question as a matter of course, ho 
received an anse'er vhich confirmed all his former 
surnlises. 
" What is out Church's doctrine concerning the 
intercession of Saints ? " 
Charles said that ho did hot recollect that it lad 
expressed any opinion on the subject. Jennings bade 
him think again ; Charles thought in vain. 
"Well, hat is your opinion of it, Mr. eding ? " 
Charles, believing it to be an open point, thought ho 
should be sale in imitating "out Church's " moderation. 
"There are different opinions on the subject," ho said: 
"some persons think they intercede for us, others, that 
they do hot. It is easy to go into extremes; perhaps 
botter to avoid such questions altogether ; botter to go 
by Scripture; the book of t'.evelation speaks of the 
intercession çf Saints, but does hot expressly say that 
they intercede for us," &c., &c. 
Jennings sat upright in his easy-chair, vith indigna- 
tion mounting into his forehead. At length his face 
became like night. " f']mt is your opinion, Mr. 
.emn. 
Charles began to be frightened. 
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"Please fo talle up that Prayer P, ook and turn fo 
2211d Article. Now begin reading it." 
"The onfish doctrine," said Charles,--" the I'omish 
doctrine eoneerning t)urgatory, l»ardon, worshipping 
and adoration as 'ell of images as of relies, and also 
invocation of Saints" 
"Stop there," said the Vice-Principal; "read those 
words again." 
"And also invocation of Saints." 
"Now, [r. Iteding." 
Charles '¢as puzzled, thought he had ruade some 
blunder, eould hot find it, and was silent.. 
"Well, Mr. Peding ?" 
Carles af lengh said tllat he thougll [r. ,lennings 
had spoken about i,te'cessio. 
"So I did," he ruade answer. 
"And this," said Charles timidly, "speaks of iro- 
cations." 
Jennings gave a little star in his arm-chair, and 
slightly coloured. "Eh ?" he said ; "give me the book." 
He slovly read the Article, and then cast a cautions eye 
over the page belote and after. There vas no help for 
it. tIe began again. 
"And so, [r. Peding, you actually mean fo shelter 
yonrself by tha subtle distinction betveen invocation 
and intercession; as if Papists did hot invoke in order 
to gain the Saints' intercession, and as if the Saints 
were hot supposed by them to intercede in answer to 
invocation ? The terres are correlative. Intercession 
of Saints, instead of being an extreme only, as 3-ou 
consider, is a Romish abomination. I ara ashamed of 
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3-ou, Mr. Peding; I ara pained and hur that a young 
man of your promise, of good ability, and excellent 
morals, should be guilty of so gross an evasion of tle 
authoritative documents of our Church, such an outrage 
upon common sense, so indeeent a violation of tle 
terres on which alone he was allowed to place his naine 
on the books of flfis soeiey. I could no have a clearer 
proof thag your mind has been pervertedI fear I mus 
use a stronger terre, debauchedby the sophistries and 
jesuistries which unhappily bave round entranee among 
us. Good morning, Mr. Peding." 
Soit was a flfing settled: Charles was o be seng 
home,an endurable banishment. 
Belote he wen down he paid a visit of form fio the 
old Prineipala worthy man in his generation, who 
before now had been a good parish priest, had instructed 
the ignoran and fed the poor; but now in the end of 
his days, falling on evil times, was permied, for in- 
scrutable purposes, fio give evidenee of hat evil puri- 
anical leaven which was a secret elemeng of his religion. 
Ite had been kind o Charles hiflmrto, which ruade his 
altered manner more distressing to him. 
"We had hoped," he said, "Mr. Peding, that so good 
a young man as you once were would have gained a 
place on some foundation, and been settled here, and 
been a useful man iu his generation, sir ; and a eolumn, 
a buttress of tlte Church of England, sir. Well, sir, 
here are my besg wishes for you, sir. When you corne 
up for your Master's degree, sir--no, I think i is your 
J3achelor's--which is it, Mr. Peding, are you yet a 
Bachelor ? oh, I sec your gown." 
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Charles said he had hOt yet been into the schools. 
"Well, sir, when you come up tobe examined, I 
should sayNto be examined--we will hope that in the 
interval, reflection, and study, and absence perhaps 
from dangerous companions, will have brought you to 
a soberer state of mind, Mr. Reding." 
Charles was shocked at the laaguage useçl about 
him. "Really, sir," he said, "if you kneç me better, 
you would feel that I ara likely neither to receive 
nor do harm by remaining here between this and 
Easter." 
"What! remaia here, sir, with all the young men 
about ?" asked Dr. Bluett, with astonishment, "with 
all the young men about you, sir ?" 
Charles really had hot a word to say; he did hot 
know himself in so novel a position. "I cannot con- 
ceive, sir," he said, at last, "why I should be unfit 
company for the gentlemen of the Cotieoe. 
Dr. Bluett's jaw dropped, aad his eyes assumed a 
hollow aspect. "¥ou will corrupt their minds, sir," 
he said,"you will corrupt their minds." Then he 
added, in a sepulchral tone, which came from the very 
depths of his inside : "You will introduce them, sir, 
to some subtle Jesuit--to some subtle Jesuit, 

Q 
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CIIAPTER XI. 

[s. I:DI( was by this time settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of old friends in Devonshire; and there 
Charles spent the winter and ea.rly spring with her and 
his three sisters, the eldest of whora was two years older 
than himself. 
" Corne, shut your dull books, Charles," said Caroline, 
the youngest, a girl of fourteen; " raake way for the 
tea; I ara sure you have read enough. ¥ou sometimes 
don't speak a word for an hour together; at least, you 
,dght tell us what you are reading about." 
"My dear Carry, you would hot be much the wiser if 
I did," answered Charles; "it is Greek history." 
"Oh," said Caroline, " I know raore tha you think; 
I have read Goldsmith, and good part of Rollin, besides 
£ope's Homer." 
"Capital!" said Charles; "well, I ara reading about 
lelopidaswho was he ?" 
"lelopidas !" answered Caroline, " I ought to know. 
0h, I recollect, he had an ivory shoulder." 
"Well said, Carry ; but I bave hot yet a distinct idea 
of him either. Was he a statue, or flesh nd blood, 
with this shou]der of his ?" 
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"Oh, he was alive ; somebody are him, I think." 
"Well, was he a god or a m,n ?" said Charles. 
" Oh, it's a nfistake of mine," said Caroline ; "he was 
a goddess, the ivory-footed--no, that was Theis." 
"h[y dear Caroline," said her mother, "do hot talk 
so at random; think before you speak; you know 
better than this." 
"She has, ma'ara," said Charles, "what Mr. Jennings 
would call 'a very inaccurate mind.'" 
" I recollect perfectly now," said Caroline, "he was 
a friend of Epaminondas." 
"When did he lire ?" asked Charles. Caroline was 
silent. 
"Oh, Carry," said Eliza, "don't you recollect the 
 mcmoria technica ?" 
" I never could learn it," said Caroline; "I hate it." 
"Nor can I," said Mary; "give ne good native 
numbers; they are sweet and kindly, like flowers in a 
bed; but I don't like your artificial flower-pots." 
"]ut surely," said Charles, "a mewria technica 
makes you recollect a great many dates which you 
otherwise could hot ? " 
"The crabbed names are more difficult even to pro- 
nounce than the numbers to learn," said Caroline. 
"That's because you bave very few dates to get up," 
said Charles; "but common writing is a memori« 
tcchnica." 
"That's beyond Caroline," said Mary. 
"What are words but artificial signs for ideas ?" said 
Clmrles; " they are more musical, but as arbitrary. 
Therc is no more reason why the souud ' bat' should 
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mean the particular thing so called, which we put on 
out heads, than why 'abul-distof' should stand for 
1520." 
" Oh, my dear child," said Mrs. Reding, "how you 
run on! ])on't be paradoxical." 
"My dear mother," said Charles, coming round to 
the tire, "I don't want to be paradoxical; it's only a 
generalization." 
"Keep it, then, for the schools, my dear ; I dare say 
it will do you good there," continued Mrs. Reding, 
while she continued her hemming ; "poor Caroline will 
be as much put toit in logic as in history." 
"I ara in a dilemma," said Charles, as he seated him- 
self on a little stool at his mother's feet; "for Carry 
calls me stupid if I ara silent, and you call me para- 
doxical if I speak." 
"Good sense," said his mother, "is the golden 
llleaIl." 
"And what is eommon sense ?" said Carles. 
"The silver mean," said Eliza. 
"Well donc," said Charles; "ig is small change for 
every hour." 
" lagher," said Caroline, "if is the eopper mean, for 
we want it, like alras for the poor, to give away. 
t'eople are always asking ,»e for i. If I can't tell who 
Isaac's faher was, Mary says, '0 Crry, where's your 
COlnmon sense?' If I ara going out of doors, Eliza 
runs up, 'Carry,' she cries, 'you haven'-[eommon 
sense; your shawl's all pinned awry.' And when I ask 
mamma the shorest way across he fields to Dalton, 
she says, ' Use your common sense, my dear.'" 
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"No wonder you have so ligfle of ig, poor dear 
ehild," said Charles ; " no bank could sand sueh a 
"No such hing," said Mary ; "i 
bank en rimes as fas as i cornes ou. 

flows into ber 
She has plenty 

of it from us; and what she does with if no one can 
make out; she either hoards or she speculates." 
"' Like the great ocean,'" said Charles, "' which 
receives the rivers, yet is hot full.'" 
"That's somewhere in Scripture," said Eliza. 
" In the ' Preacher,' " said Charles, and he continued 
the quotation; "'All things are full of labour, man 
cannot utter it ; the eye is hot satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear filled with hearing.' " 
tIis mother sighed; "Take my cup, my love," she 
said ; "no more." 
"I know why Charles is so fond of the ' Preacher,' " 
said Mary ; "it's because he's tired of reading ; ' much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.' I wish we could help 
you, dear Charles." 
"My dear boy, I really thiak you read too much," 
said his mother; "only think how many hours you 
have been at it to-day. You are always up one or two 
hours before the sun ; and I don't think you have had 
your walk to-day." 
"It's so dismal walking alone, my dear mother ; and 
as to walking with you and my sisters, it's pleasant 
enough, but no exercise." 
"But, Charlie," said Mary, "that's absurd of you; 
these nice sunny days, which you could hot expect at 
this season, are just the rime for long walks. Why 
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don't you resolve to make straight for the plantations, 
or to mouut H,rt Hill, or go right through Dun Wood 
and back ? " 
"Because all woods are dun and dingy just now, 
Mary, and hot green. It's quite melancholy to see 
them." 
",]ust the finest rime of the year," said his mother ; 
"it's universally allowed; all painters say that the 
autumn is the season fo see a landscape in." 
"All gold and russet," said Mary. 
"It makes me melancholy," said Charles. 
"What ! the beautiful autumn make you melan- 
choly ? " asked his mother. 
"Oh, my dear mother, you mean fo say that I ara 
paradoxical again; I cannot help it. I like spring; 
but autumn saddens me." 
"Charles always says so,". said Mary; "he thinks 
nothing of the rich hues into which the sober green 
changes ; he likes the dull uniform of summer." 
"]go, if is hot that," said Charles ; " I never saw any- 
thing so gorgeous as ,iagdalen Waterwalk, for instance, 
in October ; it is quite wonderful, the variety of colours. 
I admire, and ara astonished ; but I canuot love or like 
if. If is because I can't separate the look of things 
from what it portends; that rich variety is but the 
token of disease and death." 
"Surely," said Mary, " colours have their own in 
trinsic beauty; we lnay like them for their own 
sake." 
" 1o, no," said Charles, "we always go by associa- 
tion; else why hOt admire raw beef, or a toad, or some 
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oher reptiles, which are as beauLiful and brigh as 
tulips or cherries, yet revolting, because we consider 
what they are, hot how they look ?" 
"What next !" said his mother, ]ooking up from 
her -ork; "my dear Charles, you are hot serious in 
cornparing cherries to raw beef or fo toads ?" 
"o, my dear mother," answered Charles, ]aughing, 
"no, I only say that they look like them, hot are like 
them." 
"A toad look like a cherry, Charles!" persisted Mrs. 
eding. 
"Oh, my dear mother," he answered, "I can't explain; 
I really have said nothing out of the way. Mary does 
hot think I have." 
"]3ut," said Mary, "why not associate lleasant 
thoughts with autumn ?" 
"It is impossible," said Charles; "it is the sick 
season and the deathbed of ature. I cannot look wit,h 
t,leasure on the decay of the mother of all living. The 
many hues upon the landscape are but the spots of 
dissolution." 
"This is a strained, unnatural view, Charles," said 
Mary; "shake yourself, and you will corne to a better 
mind. Don't you like to see u rich sunset ? yet the 
sun is leaving you." 
Charles 'as for a moment posed; then he said, 
"Yes, but there was no autuma in Eden; suns rose 
and set in laradise, but the leaves were always green, 
and did hot wither. There was a river fo feed them. 
Autuma is the ' fall.'" 
"So, my dearest Charles," said Mrs. F, eding, "you 
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don't go out walking these fine days because there was 
no autumn in the garden of Eden ?" 
"Oh," said Charles, laughing, "it is cruel to bring 
me so to book. What I meant was, that my reading 
was a direct obstacle to valking, and that the fine 
weather did hot tempt me to remove it." 
"I ara glad we have you here, ny dear," said his 
mother, "for we cau force you out now and then; at 
College I suspect you never walk at all." 
"It's only for a rime, ma'ara," said Charles; "when 
my examination is over, I will take as long walks as I 
did with Edward Gandy that wiuter after I lef school." 
"Ah, how merry you were then, Charles!" said 
Mary; "so lmppy with the thoughts of Oxford before 
you !" 
"Ah, my dear," said Mrs. eding, "you'll then 
walk too much, as you now walk too little. Iy good 
boy, you are so earnest about everytmn « 
"]t's a shame to find fault with him for being dili- 
gent," said Mary: "you like him to read for honours, 
I know, mamma; but if he is to get them he nmst read 
a great deal." 
"True, my love," answered Mrs. I'eding; "Charles 
is a dear good fellow, I know. ttow glad we all shall 
be fo lmve him ordained, and settIed in a curacy !" 
Charles sighed. "Corne, Mary," he said, "give us 
some music, now the nrn bas gone away. Play me 
that beautiful air of ]eethoven, the one I call ' The 
Voice of the )ead.'" 
"Oh, Charles, you do give such melancholy names 
to things!" cried Mary. 
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"The other day," said Eliza, "we had a most beauti- 
ful scent wafted across the road as we vere walking, 
and he called it ' the Ghost of the l'ast ;' and he says 
t.hat the sound of the Eolian harp is ' remorseful.'" 
"Now, you'd think all that ve W pretty," said 
Charles, "if you saw it in a book of poems; but you 
call it mel,ncholy when I say it." 
"Oh, yes," said Caroline, "because poets never mean 
what they say, and would hot be poetical unless they 
were melancholy." 
"Well," said Mary, "I play to you, Charles, on this 
one condition, that you let me give you some morning 
a serious lecture on that melancholy of yours, which, I 
assure you is growing on  ou. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CHARLES'S perplexities rapidly took a definite form on 
his coming into I)evonshire: The very fact of his being 
af home, and hOt af Oxford vhere he ought to bave 
been, brought them before his rnind; and the near 
prospect of his examination and degree justified the 
consideration of them. ]qo addition indeed was ruade 
to their substance, as already described; but they were 
no longer vague and indistinct, but thoroughly at)pre- 
hended by him; nor did he nake up his mind that 
they were insurmountable, but he sav cIearIy what it 
was that had fo be surmouuted. The particular form 
of m'gument into vhich they happened fo fall was 
determined by the circumstances in which he found 
himself af the rime, and was this, riz. how he couId sub- 
scribe the Articles ex aiw, vithout faith, more or Iess, 
lu his Church as the importent ; and next, how he could 
have faith in ber, her history and present condition 
being what they were. The fact of these difficu!ties 
was a great source of distress fo him. If was aggra- 
vated by the circumstance that he had no one to talk 
fo, or fo sympathize with him under them. And if was 
completed by the necessity of carrying about with him 
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a secret which he dared hot tell to others, yet which he 
foreboded must be told one day. All this was the 
secret of that depression of spirits which lais sisters had 
observed in him. 
Ne was one day sitting thoughtfully over the tire with 
a book in his hand, when Mary entered. "I wish yott 
would teach me the art of reading Greek in lire coals," 
she said. 
" Sermons in stones, and good in everything," 
answered Charles. 
"You do well to liken yourself to the melancholy 
Jaques," she replied. 
"Not so," said he, "but to the good Duke Charles, 
who was banished to the green forest." 
"A great grievance," answered Mary, "we being the 
wild things with whom you are forced to lire. lIy dear 
Charles," she continued, "I hope the tittle-tattle that 
drove you here does not still dwell on your mind." 
"Why, if is hot very pleasant, Mary, after having 
been on the best terres with the whole College, and in 
particular with the Principal and Jennings, at last to be 
sent down, as a rowing-man might be rusticated for 
tandem-driving. You bave no notion how strong the 
old Principal was, and Jennings too." 
"Well, my dearest Charles, you must hot brood over 
it," said Mary, "as I fear you are doing." 
"I don't sec where it is to end," said Charles ; " the 
Principal expressly said that my prospects at the Uni- 
versity were knocked up. I suppose they would hot 
give me a testimonial, if I wished to stand for a fellow- 
ship anywhere." 
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"0h, it is a temporary mistake," said Mary; "I dare 
say by this time they know better. And it's one great 
gain to bave you with us; we, at least, ought to be 
obliged to them." 
"I have been so very careful, Iary," said Charles ; 
"I bave never been to the evening-parties, or to the 
serinons which are talked about in the University. It's 
quite amazing to me what can bave put if into their 
heads. At the Article-lecture I now and then asked a 
question, but it vas really because I wished to under- 
stand and get up the different subjects. Jennings fell 
on me the moment I entered his room. I can call it 
nothing else ; very civil at first in his manner, but there 
was something in his eye before he spoke which told me 
at once what was coming. It's odd a man of such self- 
command as he should hot better hide his feelings; but 
I have always been able to see what Jennings was 
thinking about." 
"Depend on it," said his sister, "you will think 
nothing of it whatever this rime next year. It will be 
like a summer-cloud, corne and gone." 
"And then it damps me, and interrupts me in my 
reading. I fall back thinking of it, and cannot give my 
mind to my books, or exert myself. It is very hard." 
lIary sighed ; "I wish I could help you," she said ; 
"but women can do so litle. Corne, let me take the 
fretting, and you the reading ; that'll be a fait division." 
" And then my dear mother too," he continued'; 
"what will she think of it when if cornes to ber ears ? 
and corne it must.." 
"]qonsense," said Mary, "don't make a mountain of 
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your degree, and 

a mole-hill. You will go back, take 
nobody will be the wiser." 
"No, it can't be so," said Charles seriously. 
"What do you mean ?" asked Mary. 
"These things don't clear off in that way," said he; 
"it is no summer-cloud; it nmy turn to rain, for what 
they know." 
M:ary looked at him with some surprise. 
" I mean," he said, "that I have no confidence that 
they will let me take my degree, any more than let me 
reside there." 
"That is very absurd," said she ; "it's what I meant 
by brooding over things, and making mountains of 
mole-hills." 
"My sweet Mary," he said, affectionately taking her 
lmnd, "my only real confidant and comfort, I would 
tel you something more, if you could bear iC' 
M:ary was frightened, and ber heart beat. " Charles," 
she said, withdrawing ber hand, " any pain is less than 
to see you thus. I see too clearly that something is on 
your mind." 
Charles put his feet on the fender, and looked down. 
"I can't tell you," he said, at length, with vehe- 
mence; then, seeing by her face how much he was 
distressing ber, he said, half-laughing, as if to turn the 
edge of his words, "My dear Iary, when people bear 
witness against one, one can't hclp fearing that there 
is, perhaps, something to bear witness against." 
"Impossible, Charles ! yo corrupt other people ! yot, 
falsify the t'rayer Book and Articles ! impossible !" 
" Mar, which do you think would be the best judge 
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whether my face was dirty and my coat shabby, you or 
I ? Wel], then, perhaps Jennings, or af least common 
report, knows more about me than I do myself." 
"You must not speak in this way," said Mary, much 
hurt; "you really do pain me now. What can you 
mall  " 
Carles covered his face with his hands, and ai lengt.h 
said" "It's no good; you can't assist me here; I only 
pain you. I ought hot to lmve begun the subject." 
There was a silence. 
"My dearest Carles," said Mary tenderly, "corne, 
I wiH bear anything, and not be annoyed. Anything 
bet.ter than fo sec you go on in this way. But really 
you frighten me." 
"Why," he answered, "when a number of people 
tell me tlmt Oxford is hot my place, not my position, 
perhaps they are right; perhaps it isn't." 
"ut is that really ail ? " she said ; "who wants you 
to lead an Oxford life ? not we." 
"No, bu Oxford implies taking a degreetaking 
orders." 
"Now, my dear Charles, speak out; don't drop 
hints ; let me know ;" and she sat down with a look of 
great anxiety. 
"Well," he said, making an effort; "yet I don't 
know where to begin ; but many things have happened 
o me, in various ways, t.o show me tlmt I bave not a 
place, a pcsition, a home, that I ara hot ruade for, that 
I ara a stranger in, the Chureh of Egland." 
There was a dreadful pause ; Mary turned very pale ; 
then, darting at a conclusion with precipitaney, she said 
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quickly, "You mean to_say, yott are going to join the 
Chureh of Roue, Charles." 
"No," he said, "if is hot so. I mean no sueh thing ; 
I mean just what I say ; I bave told you tlm whole ; I 
have kept nothing baek. It is this, and no more--that 
I feel out of place." 
"Well, then,",she said, "you must tell me more; 
for, to my apprehension, yott mean just what I bave 
said, nothing short of il." 
"I can't go through things in order,'" he said ; "but 
wherever I go, whomever I talk with, I feel him to be 
another sort of person from what I ara. I ean't eonvey 
if to you ; you won't understand me ; but the words of 
the Psalm, ' I ara a stranger upon earth,' deseribe what 
I always feel. No one thinks or feels like me. I hear 
serinons, I talk on religious subjeets with friends, and 
every one seems to bear witness against me. And now 
the College bears its witness, and sends me down." 
" Oh, Charles," said Mary, "how ehanged you are !" 
and tears came into ber eyes; "'ou used to be so 
eheerful, so happy. You took sueh pleasttre in every 
one, in everything. We used to laugh and say, 'All 
Charlie's geese are swans.' What has corne over you ? 
She paused, and then eontinued: "Don't you reeollee 
those lines in the 'Christian Year'? I ean't repeat 
them ; we used to apply them to you ; something about 
hope or love 'making all thin bright with ber own 
magie smile.'" 
Charles was touched when he was reminded of what 
he had been three years belote; he said : "I suppose 
if is eoming out of shadows into realities." 
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"There has been much to sadden you," she added, 
sighing ; "and now these nasty books are toc much for 
you. Why should you go up for honours ? what's the 
good of it ?" 
There was a pause again. 
"I wish I could bring home to you," said Charles, 
"the number of intimations, as it were, which have been 
given me of my uncongeniality, as it may be called, with 
things as they are. What perhaps most affected me, 
was a talk I had with Carlton, whom I bave lately been 
reading with; for, if I could hot agree with him, or 
rather, if he bore xvitness against me, who could be ex- 
pected to say a word for me ? I cannot bear the pomp 
and pretence which I see everywhere. I ara hot speak- 
ing against individuals ; they are very good persons, I 
know ; but, really, if you saw Oxford as if is ! The 
Heads with such large incomes; they are indeed ,,ery 
liberal of their money, and their wives are often simple, 
self-denying persons, as every one says, and do a great 
deal of good in the place; but I speak of the system. 
Itere are ministers of Christ with large incomes, living 
in finely furnished bouses, with wives and families, and 
stately butlers and servants in livery, giving dinners all 
in the best style, condescending and gracious, waving 
their hands and mincing their words, as if they were 
the cream of the earth, but without anything to make 
them clergymen but a black coat and a white tie. And 
then ]3ishops or Deans corne, with women tucked nnder 
their arm; and they can't enter church but a fine pow- 
dered man runs first with a cushion for them to sit on, 
and a warm sheepskin to keep their feet from the stones. 
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Mary laughed. "Well, ny dear Charles," she said, 
"I did hot think you had seen so much of tishops, 
Deans, I)rofessors, and tteads of houses at St.. Saviour's ; 
you bave kept good eompany." 
"I bave my eyes about me," said Charles, "and 
have had quite opportunities enough; I can't go into 
I)articulars. '' 
 "Well, you haYe been hard on them, I think," said 
Mary; "wlten a poor old man bas the rheumatism," 
and she sighed a little, "it is hard he mayn't have his 
feet kept ïrom the cold. 
"Ah, Mary, I can't bring it home to you! but you 
must, please, throw yourse]f into what I say, and hot 
criticize my instances or my terres. What I mean is, 
that there is a worldly air about everythig, as unlike 
as possible the spirit of the Gospel. I don't impute to 
the dons ambition or avarice ; but still, xvhat Heads of 
houses, Fellows, and all of them evidently put before 
them as an end is, to enjoy the world in the first place, 
and to serve God it the second. Not that they don't 
make it their final object fo get to heaven; but their 
immediate object is to be comfortable, to marry, to 
have a fair income, station, and respectability, a con- 
renient house, a pleasant country, a sociable neighbom- 
hood. There is nothing high about them. I declare I 
think the Puseyites are the only persons who have 
high views in the whole place; I should say, the only 
persons who profess them, for I don't know them to 
speak about them." tic thought of White. 
"Well, yott are talking of things I don't know 
about," said Mary; «but I can't think all the young 
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clever men of the llace are ]ooking out for ease and 
comfort; nor can I be]ieve that in the Church of Rome 
money has always been put fo the bes of purposes." 
" I said nothing abou the Church of Rome," said 
Charles ; "why do yott bring in the Church of Rome ? 
that's another thing altogether. What I mean is, that 
there is a vorldly smell abottt Oxford which I can't 
abide. I ara hot using 'worldly' in its worse sensc. 
l'eople are religious and charitable; but--I don't like 
to mention names--but I know various dons, and the 
notion of evangelical poverty, the danger of riches, the 
giving up all for Christ, all those ideas which are first 
principles in Scripture, as I read it, don't seem to enter 
into their idea of religion. I declare, I think that is 
the reason why the Puseyites are so unpopular." 
': Well, I can' see," said Mary, "why you must l,e 
disgusted with the world, and with your place and 
duties in it, because there are worldly people in it." 
"But I was speaking of Carlton," said Charles; "do 
you know, good fellow as he is--and I love, admire, 
and respect him exceedingly--he actually laid it down 
ahnost as an axiom, that a clergyman of the English 
Church ought to marry ? He said that celibacy might 
be very well in other communions, but that a nmn 
ruade himself , fool, and vas out of joint with the age, 
who remained single in the Church of England." 
Poor Charles vas so serious, and the propositioa 
which he related was so nonstrous, that Mary, in spire 
of her real distress, could hot help laughing out. " I 
really cannot help it," she said; "well, it really was a 
most extraordinary statenent, I confess. But, my dear 
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Charlie, you are hot afraid that he will earry you off 
against your will, and marry you fo some fait lady 
belote you lnow where you are ?" 
Don't talk in that way, Mary, said Charles; "I 
can'g bear a joke just now. I mean, Car]ton is so 
sensible a man, and takes so just a view of things, that 
the conviction flashed on my mind, that the Church of 
England really was what he implied it to bea form of 
religion very unlike that of the Apostles." 
Tlis sobered lX[ary indeed. "Alas," she said, "we 
lmve go upo ver 3- differen ground now; no what 
our Church thinks of you, but what you think of our 
Church." There was a pause. " I thought this was 
the bottom," she said; "I never could believe that a 
parcel of lOeOl-,le, some of whom you cared nothing for, 
telling you that you were not in your llace, would 
make yon think so, unless yott first fel it yourself. 
That's the real truth; and the you interpret wha 
others say in your own way." Another uncomfortable 
pause. Then she continued" "I see how if will be. 
When you take up a thing, Charles, I kno well you 
don't lay if down. No, you bave ruade up your mind 
already. We shall see you a Roman Catholie." 
" Do you then bear witness agaist me, 3Iary, as well 
as the rest ?" said he sorrowfully. 
She saw ber mistake. "'' " , " 
:o, she answered" all I 
sa.y is, that if tests with yourself, not with others. If 
you have ruade up your mind, there's no help for it. 
is hot others wlo drive you, who bear witness againsi 
you. I)ear Charles, don't lnistake me, and don't 
deceive yourself. You have a strong u'ill.'" 
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At this moment Caroline entered the room. "I 
could hot think where you svcre, hIry," she said; 
"here l'erkins bas been crying after you ever so long. 
It's something about dinner; I don't know vhat. Ve 
have hunted high and low, and never guessed you were 
hell»ing Charles ai his books." .[ary gave  deep 
sigh, and leff the room. 
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CHAPTER XII[. 

NEITIIER fo brother nor to sister had the couversation 
been a satisfactiou or relief. "I c,qn go nowhere for 
sympathy," thought Charles; "dear Mary does hot 
understand me more than others. I can't bring out 
what I meau aud feel; and whe I attempt to do so, 
my statenets and arguments seem absm'd to myself. 
It has been a great effort to tell her ; ad il one sense 
it is a gain, for i is a trial over. Else I have taken 
nothing by my move, aud might as wel[ bave held my 
tongue. I have simply pined her without relieving 
myself. ]y-the-bye, she has gone off believing about 
twice as much as the fact. I was going to set her right 
when Carry came in. My ouly difficulty is about 
taking orders; and she thinks I ara going to be a 
Roman Catholic. ttow absurd! but wome will run 
o so; give an inch, and they'take an ell. I know 
nothing of the Roman Catholics. The simple question 
is, whether I should go to the Bar or the Church. I 
declare, I think I have ruade vastly too much of iç 
myself. I ought to have beguu this way with her,I 
ought to have said, 'D'you know, I bave serious 
thoughts of reading law ?' l've ruade a hash of it." 
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Poor Mary, on the o;her hand, was in a confusion of 
thought and feeling as painful as it was new to ber; 
though for a rime household matters and necessary 
duties towards her younger sisters occupied her mind 
in a different direction. She had been indeed taken at 
her word; little had she expeced what would corne on 
her when she engaged fo "take the fretting, while he 
took he reading." She had known what grief was, 
hot so long ago; but hot till now had she known 
anxiety. Charles's state of mind was a matter of simple 
astonishment to her. Af first it quite frightened and 
shocked ber; it was as if Charles had lost his identity, 
and had turned out SOlne one else. It was like a great 
breach of trust. She had seen there was a good deal 
in the newspapers abou the " Oxford party" and their 
doings ; and at different places, where she had been on 
visits, she had heard of churches being donc up in the 
new fashion, and clergymen being accused, in conse- 
quence, of Popery--a charge which she had laughed af. 
But now it was actually brought home fo her door that 
there was something in i. Yet it was to her incom- 
prehensible, and she hardly knew where she was. And 
that, of all persons in the world, ber brother, ber own 
t2harles, with whom she had been one heart and soul 
all their livesone so cheerful, so religious, so good, 
so sensible, so cautious,--that he should be the first 
specimen that crosscd her tath of the new opinions, 
i bewildered her. 
And where had he got his notions ?--Notions! she 
could hot call them notions ; he had nothing to sa.y for 
himself. It was an infatuation ; ge, so clever, so sharl> 
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sighted, eould say nothing better in defenee of himself 
than that Irs. ]3ishop of l\Ionmouth was too pretty, 
and that old Dr. Smek sat upon a eushion. Oh, sad, 
sad indeed ! How was ig le eould be so insensible fo 
the blessings he gained from his Churel, and had 
enjoyed M1 his lire ? What could he need ? Slc had 
no need at all: going fo ehureh was a pleasnre to her. 
She liked to hear the Lessons and the Colleets, eoming 
round year after year, and marking the seasons. The 
historical books and prophets in summer; then the 
"stir-up" Colleet just belote Advent; the beautiful 
Colleets in Advent itself, with the Lessons from Isaiah 
reaehing on through Epiphany; they were quite music 
to the ear. Then the Psalms, varying with every Sun- 
day; they were a perpetual solaee fo her, ever old yet 
over new. The oceasional additions, too--the Atha- 
nasian Ceed, the Ilenedietus, ])eus misereatur, and 
Omnia opera, whieh her father had been used to read 
at certain great feasts; and the beautiful Litany. 
What eould he want more? where eould he find so 
much ? Well, it was a mystery to her; and she eould 
only feel thankful that slc was hot exposed to the 
temptations, whatever they -ere, which had aeted on 
the lowerful mind of her brother. 
Then, he had antieipated how pleasant it would be 
when Charles was a elergyman, and she should hear 
him preaeh ; when there would be one whom she would 
laave a right to ask questions and fo eonsult whenever 
she wished. This prospeet was at an end; she eould 
no longer trust him  he had given a shake fo ber con- 
fidence whieh it never eould reco'er; it was gone for 
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ever. They were all of them women but he; he was 
their only stay, now that her father had been taken 
away. What was now to become of them? To be 
abandoned by her own brother ! oh, how terrible ! 
And how wa.s sle to bre,k if to her mother ? for 
broken it must be sooner or later. She could hot 
deceive laerself; she knew her brother well enough to 
feel sure tllat, when he had really got hold of a thing, 
he would hot let if go again without convincing 
reasons ; and what reasons there could be for letting if 
-o she could hot conceive, if there could be reasons for 
taking it up. The taking if up baftted all reason, all 
calculation. Well, but how was her mother to be told 
of it ? Was it better to let lier suspect if first, and so 
].reak if to her, or to wait till the event happened ? 
The problem was too difflcul for the present, and she 
must leave 
This was lier state for several days, till her lever of 
mind gradually subsided into a state of which a dull 
anxiety was a latent but habitual element, leaving ber 
as usual at ordinary times, but every now and then 
betraying itself by sudden sharp sighs or wanderings of 
thought. either brother nor sister, loving each other 
really as much as ever, had quite the saine sweetness 
and evenness of retaper as was natural to them; self- 
control became a duty, and the evening circle was 
duller than before, without any one being able to say 
why. Charles was more attentive to his mother; he 
no more brought his books into the drawing«'oom, but 
gave himself to her company, tte read fo them, but 
he had little to talk about; and Eliza and Caroline 
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both wished his stupid examination pas and over, thaç 
he might be restored to his natural liveliness. 
As to Mrs. eding, she did hot observe more tlmn 
that ler son was a very hard student, and grudged 
himself a walk or ride, let the day be ever so fine. 
She was a mild, quiet person, of keen feelings and 
preeise habits; hot very quiek at observation; and, 
having lived all her lire in the country, and till lier late 
loss having seareely known what trouble was, she was 
singularly unable to eomprehend how things could go 
on in any way but one. Charles had hot told her the 
real cause of his spending the winter at lome, thinking 
if would be a needless vexation to her; ranch less did 
he eontemplate harassing her with the reeital of his 
own religious diffieulçies, whieh were hot appreeiable by 
her, and issued in no definite result. To his sister he 
did attempt ail exl)lanation of his former conversation, 
with a view of softening the ex,reine misgivings whieh 
it had-ereated in her mind. She reeeived it thankfully, 
and professed to be relieved by i; but the blow was 
struek, the suspicion was lodged deep in her mind--te 
was still Charles, dear to her as ever, but she never 
eould rid herself of the anticipation which on that 
occasion she had expressed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

O:,IE morning he was told that a gentleman had asked 
for him, and been shown into the dining-room. 
Deseending, he saw the talI sIender figure of Bateman, 
now a elergynan, and lately appointed enrate of a 
neighbouring parish. CharIes had hot seen him for a 
year and a hall, and shook hands with him very 
warmly, eomplimenting him on his white neekeloth, 
whieh somehow, he said, altered him more than he 
eonld have expeeted, lateman's manner eertainly 
was altered; it might be the accident of the day, but 
he did hot seem quite at his ease; it might be that he 
was in a strange house, and vas likely soon to be 
preeilitated into the eompany of Iadies, to whieh he 
had never been used. If so, the trial was on the point 
of beginning, for CharIes said instantly that he muse 
eome and see his mother, and of course meant to dine 
with them; the sky was elear, and there was an 
excellent footpath between ]3oughton and Melford. 
]3ateman eould hot do this, but he would bave the 
greatest lleasure in being introdueed to Mrs. Reding; 
so he stumbIed after Charles into the drawing-room, 
and was soon eonversing with her and the young Iadies. 
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"oE eharming prosleet you have here, ma'ara," said 
P, ateman, " when you are once inside the house. I 
does hot promise outside so extensive a view." 
"No, itis shut in with trees," said lIrs. Peding; 
" and the brow of the hill changes its direction so much 
that at first I used to think the prospeet ought tobe 
from the opposite windows." 
" What is that high hill ?" said Bateman. 
"Itis Hart Hill," said Charles;" there's a Boman 
camp atop of it." 
"We ean sec eight steeples from out windows," 
said Mrs. Beding ;--" ring the bell for luncheon, my 
dear." 
"_Ah, out aneestors, Irs. Ileding," said 13ateman, 
"thought more of building ehurches than we do; or 
rather than we have donc, I should say, for now itis 
astonishing vhat efforts are ruade to add to out eecle- 
siastieal structures." 
" 0ur aneestors did a good deal too," said Irs. 
Reding; "how many ehurehes, my dear, were built in 
London in Queen Anne's time ? St. Martin's was one 
of them." 
" Fifty," said Eliza. 
"]?ifty were intended," said Charles. 
"Yes, 3Ifs. Peding," said tateman; "but by ances- 
tors I meant the holy }3ishops and other members of 
our Catholic Church previously to the Peformation. 
/Cor, though the Reformation was a great blessing" (a 
glanee at Charles), "yet we must hot, in justice, forgeç what was done by English Churehmen belote it." 
"Ah, loor ereatures," said Mrs. P'ding, "they did 



one good thing in buihling churches ; it has saved us 
much trouble." 
" Is there much church-restoration going on in these 
parts ?" said Bateman, taken rather abacl« 
"My mother has but lately corne here, like yourself," 
said Charles; "yes, there is some; P, arton Church, 
vou know," appealing to Mry. 
"tiare your valks extended so far as ]3arton ?" said 
Iary to Bateman. 
" Not yet, Iiss Reding, hot yet," answered he ; "of 
course they are destroying the pews." 
"They are to put in seats," said Charles, "and of a 
very good pattern." 
"Pews are intolerable," said Bteman ; "yet the last 
generation of incumbents contentedly bore them ; itis 
wonderful !" 
A hot unnatural silence followed this speech. Charles 
broke it by askiug if Iateman intended to do anything 
in the improvement line at [elford. 
Bateman looked modest. 
" Nothing of any consequence," he said ; "some few 
things were done; but he had a rector of the old 
schoo], poor man, who was an enemy to that sort of 
thing." 
It was with some malicious feeling, in consequence 
of his attack on clergymen of the pas age, tbat 
Charles pressed his visitor fo give an account of his 
own reforms. 
"Why," said Iateman, "nmch discretion is neces- 
sary in these matters, or you do as much harm as good ; 
you get into hot water witl churchwardens and vestries, 
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as we]l as with old rectors, and again with the gentry 
of the place, and please no one. For this reason I 
lmve ruade no attempt to introduee the surpliee into 
the pulpit exeept on tlle great festivals, intending to 
familiarize my parishioners toit by little and little. 
l-[owever, I wear a scarf or stole, and have taken eare 
that it should be two inehes broader than usual; anti 
I always wear the eassoek in my parish. I hope yoa 
approve of the eassock, Mrs. t'eding ?" 
"I is a very eold dress, sirthat's my opinion 
when ruade of silk or bombazeen ; and very unbeeoming 
too, when worn by itself." 
"Particularly behind," said Charles ; "it is quite 
unshapely." 
"Oh, I have remedied that," said ,ateman; "you 
have notieed, Miss Reding, I date say, the Bishop's 
short eassoek. If cornes to the knees, and looks mueh 
like a continuation of a waisteoat., the straight-eut eoat 
being worn as usual. Well, Miss Peding, I have 
adopted the saine llan with the long eassoek; I put 
my eoat over it." 
Iary had ditïieulty to keep from smiling; Charles 
laughed ou. "Impossible, Bateman," he said; "you 
don't mean you wear your tailed Frenel eoat over 
)out long straight eassock reaching to your ankles ?" 
"Certainly," said ]3ateman gravely ; "I thus eonsul 
for warmth and appearanee too ; and all my parishioners 
are sure o know me. I think this a great point, Miss 
Reding- I hear the little bo)'s as I pass sa)', 'That's 
the parson.'" 
"1'11 be bound they do," said Charles. 
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"Well," said Mrs. Reding, surprised out of her pro- 
1,riety, "' did one ever hear the like !" 
Bateman looked round at her, startled and 
frightened. 
"¥ou were going to speak of your improvements in 
vour ehureh," said MTary, wishing to divert his attention 
from her mothm'. 
"Ah, true, lX[iss Reding, true," said P, ateman, "thank 
volt for relninding me; I have digressed to improve- 
ments in my own dress. I should have liked to bave 
pulled down the galleries and lowered the high pews; 
that, however, I eould hot do. So I have lowered the 
pulpit some six feet. Now by doing so, first I give a 
pattern in my own person of the kind of eondeseensimt 
or lowliness to whieh I would persuade my people. ]3ut 
this is hot all; for the eonseqnenee of lowering the 
pulpit is, that no Olle in the galleries ean see or hear lne 
preaeh ; and this is a bonus on those who are below." 
"It's a broad hint, eertainly," said Charles. 
"But i's a hint for those below also," eontinued 
Bateman; "for no one eau see or hear me in the pews 
either, till the sides are lowered." 
"One thing only is wanting besicles," said Charles, 
smiling and looking amiable, lest he should be saying 
too ranch; "sinee you are full tall, you must kneel 
when you preaeh, 13ateman, else you will undo your own 
nlterations." 
13ateman looked pleased. "I have antieipated you," 
he said ; " I preaeh sitting. It is more eomformable to 
antiquity and to reason to sit than fo stand." 
"With these preeautions," said Charles, "I really 
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think you might have ventured on your srt)lice 
the pulpit every Sunday. Are your parishioners 
contented ? " 
" Oh, hot at all, far from if," cried Iateman; "but 
they can do nothing. The alteration is so simple." 
"Nothiug besides ? " asked Charles. 
"othing in the architectural way," answered he; 
"but one thing more in the way of observances. 
have fortunately picked up a very fuir copy of Jewel], 
black-letter ; and I have placed it in church, securing 
it with a chain to the wall, for any poor persoi who 
wishes to read it. Our church is emFhatically the 
'poor man's church,' Mrs. Reding." 
"Well," said Charles to himself, "I'll back the old 
parsons ,gainst the young ones any day, if this is to 
be their cut." The aloud- "Corne, you must see our 
garden; take up your hat, and leCs have u tur iu 
it. There's a very nice terrace«valk at the upper 
end." 
Bateman accordingly, having been thus trotted out 
for the amusement of the ladies, was now led off agai,,, 
and was soon in the aforesaid terrace-walk, pacing up 
and down i earnest conversation with Charles. 
" Reding, my good fellow," said he, "what is the 
meaniug of this report concering you, which is every- 
where about ?" 
"I have hot heard it," said Charles abruptly. 
"Why, itis this," said Bateman; "I wish to 
proach the subject with as great delicacy as possible- 
dolft tell me if yott don't like it, or tell me just as 
much as you like; yet you will excuse an old friend. 
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They say you are goiug to leave the Curch of your 
baptism for the Clmrch of Rome." 
"Is if widely spread ?" asked Charles coolly. 
" Oh, yes; I heard if in Londo; bave had aletter 
naentioning it from Oxford; and a friend of mine 
herd it given out as positive at a visitation dinner in 
Wales." 
"So," thought Charles, "you are bringing 
witness against me as well as the test." 
"Well but, my good Reding," said Bateman, "why 
are you silent ? is i trueis if true ? ' 
"Wha true? that I ara a R.oman Catholic? 01, 
certahfly; don' vou uaderstand, that's why I ara 
reading so hard for the schools ?" said Charles. 
"Corne, be serious for a moment, .eding," said 
Bateman, "do be serious. Will you empower me to 
contradict the report, or to negative if to a certai 
point, or in any respect ?" 
"Oh, to be sure," said Charles, "contradict it, by all 
meaus, contradict it entirely." 
"May I give it a plain, unqualified, unconditional, 
categorical, fiat denial " asked ateman. 
"Of course, of course." 
Bateman could hot make him out, and had hot a 
dream how he was teasing him. "I don't know where 
to fid you," he said. They çaced dovn the walk 
silence. 
ateman began again. " Yoa see," he said, "if 
would be such a wonderful blindness, i would be so 
utterly inexcusable in a person like yourself, who had 
known vhat the Church of England was; hot a 
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senter, not au unletterecl layman; but one who hacl 
been af Oxford, who had corne across so many excellent 
men, who lmd seen what the Church of England could 
be, ber grave beauty, ber orderly and decent act[vity ; 
who had seen churches decorated as they should be, 
with candlesticks, ciboriums, faldstools, lecterns, ante- 
lendiums, piscinas, roodlofts, and sedili ; who, in fact, 
had seen the Church Service carried md, and could 
desiderate nothing ;tell me, my dear good Reding," 
tuking hold of his button-hole, "whoE is it you wan 
what is it ? nme it." 
"That you would take" yourself off," Charles would 
have said, imd he spoken his mind; he merely said, 
however, that really he desiderated nothing but fo be 
believed when he said that he had no intention of 
leavinghis own Church. ]ateman was incredulous, and 
thought him close. "Perlmps you are hot aware," he 
said, "how mach is known of the circmnstances of your 
being sent down. The old Principal was full of the 
subject." 
"Wht! I SUplose he told peoplo right and left," 
said eding. 
"Oh, yes," answered Bateman; "a friend of mine 
knows him, and happening to call on him soon after you 
went clown, had the whole story from him. tte spoke 
most kindly of you, and in the highest terres ; said that 
i was deplorable how much your mind was warped by 
the prevalent opinions, and that he should hot be sur- 
lrised if it turned out you were u Romanist even while 
yott were at St. Saviour's ; anyhow, that you would be 
one day a Roman[st for certain, for that you held that 
S 
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the saints reigning with Christ interceded for us in 
heaven. But what was stronger, when the report got 
about, Sheffield said that he was nog surprised agit, 
that he always prophesied it." 
"I ara nmeh obliged go him," said Charles. 
"tIowever, you warrant me," said I3ateman, "to 
eontradict it--so I understand you--to eontradict it 
peremptorily; that's enough for me. It's a great 
relief; it's Tery satisfaetory. Well, I nmst be going." 
"I don't like to seem to drive you away," said Charles, 
"but real]y you must be going if you want to geg home 
belote nightfall. I hope you don't feel lonely or over- 
worked where you are. If you are so at any rime, 
don'g seruple to drop in to dinner here; nay, 'e ean 
take you in for a night, if you wish it." 
Bateman thanked him, and they proeeeded to the 
hall-door together; when they were nearly larting, 
13ateman stopped and said, "Do you kno% I should 
like to lend you some books to read. Leg me send up 
to you Bramhall's Works, Thorndike, Barrow on the 
Unity of the Chureh, and Leslie's Dialogues on Roman- 
ism. I eould name others, but eont, eng myself with 
these ag present. They perfect]y settle the matter; 
you ean't help being eonvinced, l'll laOt say a word 
more; good-bye go you, good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

5IUCH as Charles loved and prized the company of his 
mother and sisters he was hot sorry to have gentlemen's 
society, so he accepted with pleasure an invitation which 
]3ateman sent him to dine with him at 2[elford. Also 
he wished to show Bateman, what no protestation could 
effect, how absurdly exaggerated 'ere the reports which 
vere circulated about him. And as the said ]3ateman, 
with all his want of common sense, was really a well- 
informed man, and well read in English divines, he 
thought he might incidentally hear something from him 
which he could turn to account. When he got to 
Melford he found a Mr. Campbell had been asked to 
meet him; a young Cambridge rector of a neighbour- 
ing parish, of the saine religious sentiments on the 
whole as ]3ateman, and, though a little positive, a man 
of clear head and vigorous mind. 
They had been going over the church ; and the con- 
versation at dinner turned on the revival of Gothic 
architecture--an event which gave unmixed satisfactio 
to all parties. The subject would bave died out, almost 
as soon as it was started, for vant of a difference upon 
it, had hot ]3ateman happily gone on boldly to declare 
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that, if he had his will, there should be no architecture 
in the English churches but Gothic, and no ntusic but 
Gregorian. This was a good thesis, distinctly put, and 
gave scope for a very pretty quarrel. eding said that 
all these adjuncts of worship, whether music or archi- 
tecture, were national; they were the ntode in which 
religious feeling showed itself in particular tintes and 
lflaces. Ite did hot ntean to say that the outward ex- 
pression of religion in a country might hOt be guided, 
but it could hot be forced ; that it was as preposterous 
to ntake people worship in one's own way, as be merry 
in one's own way. "The Greeks," he said, "cut the 
hair in grief, the Rontans let it grow; the Orientais 
veiled their heads in worship, the Greeks uncovered 
them ; Christians talle off their bats in a church, Maho- 
netans their shoes ; a long veil is a sign of modesty in 
Europe, of intntodesty in Asia. You ntay as well try 
to change the size of people, as their forms of worship. 
Bateman, we must cut you down a foot, and then you 
shall begin your ecclesiastical reforms." 
"But surely, nty worthy friend," answered tateman, 
"you don't mean to say that there is no natural con- 
nexion between internal feeling and outward expression, 
so tha one form is no better than another ?" 
"Far front it," answered Charles; "but let those 
who confine their music to Gregorians put up crucifixes 
in the highways. Each is the representative of a par- 
ticular place or tinte." 
" That's what I say of our good friend's short coat 
and long cassock," said Canpbell; " itis a confusion 
of differe'.t times, ancient and moder." 
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"Or of different ideas," said Charles, "the cassock 
Catholic, the coat Protestant." 
"The reverse," said ]3ateman; "the cassock is old 
Hooker's Anglican habit; the coat cornes from Catholic 
France." 
" Anyhow, itis what M:r. Peding calls a mixture of 
ideas," said Campbell ; " and that's the difficulty I tind 
in uniting Gothic and Gregorians." 
"' Oh, pardon me," said ]3ateman, "they are one 
idea ; they are both eminently Catholic." 
"You cau't be more Catholic than Pome, I supposê," 
said Campbell; "yet there's no Gothic there." 
"' Rome is a peculiar place," said Bateman ; "besides, 
my dear friend, if 'e do but consider that Rome bas 
corrupted the pure apostolic doctrine, can we wonder 
that if should bave a corrupt architecture ?" 
"Why, then, go to Rome for Gregorians ? " said 
Campbell ; " I suspect they are called after Gregory I. 
Bishop of Rome, whom Protestants consider the first 
specimen of Antichrist." 
" It's nothing to us what Protestants think," an- 
swered Bateman. 
"Don't let us quarrel about terres," said Campbell; 
"both you and I think that Rome bas corrupted the 
faith, whether she is Antichrist or hot. You said so 
yourself just now." 
"Itis truc, I did," said Bateman; "but I make a 
little distinction. The Church of Pome bas hot 
rt_ptcd the faith, but has admiltcd corruptions among 
her people. ' 
"It won't do," answered CamI»bell ; "depend on it, 
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we can't stand our ground in controversy unless we 
in our hearts think very severely of the Church of 
ome." 
 . « we 
"Why, what's Borne fo us v " asked ]ateman, 
corne from the old ]3ritish Church; we don't meddle 
with Borne, and we wish I'ome hot to meddle with us, 
but she "" " 
  111. 
"Well," said Campbell, "you but read a bit of the 
history of the Reformation, and you will find that the 
doctrine that the Pope is Antichrist was the lire of the 
movement." 
"With Ultra-Protestants, hot with us," answered 
Bateman. 
" Such Ultra-Protestants as the riters of the 
I[omilies," said Campbell; "but, I say again, I ara 
hot contending for names; I only mean, that as that 
doctrine was the lire of the Reformation, so a belief, 
which I have and you too, that there is something bad, 
corrupt, perilous in the Church of Rome--that there is 
a spirit of Antichrist living in ber, energizing in ber, 
and ruling her--is necessary fo a man's being a good 
Anglican. You nmst believe this, or you ought to go 
to Rome." 
" "  "all 
Impossible ! my dear friend, said ]3ateman, 
our doctrine bas been that Pome and we are sister 
Churches." 
"I say," said Campbell, "that without this strong 
repulsion you will hot withstand the great claires, the 
overcoming attractions, of the Church of Rome. She 
is our motheroh, that word 'mother!'a mighty 
mother! She opens ber armsoh, the fragrance of 



that bosom ! She is full of gifts--I feel it, I bave long 
felt it. Why don't I rush into ber arms ? ]3ecause I 
feel that she is ruled by a spirit which is hot she. But 
did that distrust of ber go from me, was that certainty 
vhich I bave of her corruption disproved, I should join 
her communion to-morrow." 
This is hot very edifying doctrine for -em, 
thought I)ateman. " Oh, my good Campbell," he said, 
"you are paradoxical to-day." 
"Nota bit of it," answered Campbell; "our 
formers felt that the only way in 'hich they could 
break the tie of allegiance which bound us to Rome 
was the doctrine of ber serious corruption. And so if 
is with our divines. If there is one doctrine in which 
they agree, itis that Rome is Antichrist, or an Anti- 
christ. I)epend upon it, that doctrine is necessary for 
our position." 
I don't quite understand that languaoe, said 
Reding; "I see itis used in various publications. It 
implies that controversy is a gaine, and that disputants 
are hot looking out for truth, but for arguments." 
"You must hot mistake me, Mr. Reding," answered 
Campbell; " all I mean is, that you bave no leave to 
trifle with your conviction tha Rome is autichristian, if 
you think so. For if it is so, itis necessary to say so. 
A poet says, ' Speak gently of our sister'sfall "' no, if it 
is a fall, -e must hot speak gently of it. At first one 
says, 'So great  Church! who ara I, to speak against 
her ?' Yes, you must, if your view of her is true- ' Tell 
truth and shame the I)evil.' Recollect you don't use 
your own words; you are sanctioned, I)rotected by ail 
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our divines. You must, else you can give no sufficient 
reason for hot joining the Chureh of Rome. You must 
speak out, hot what you do't think, but what you do 
think, if you do think it." 
"tIere's a doctrine!" thought Charles; "why it's 
putting the controversy into a nut-shell." 
]3ateman interpose& "My dear Campbell," he said, 
"you are behind the day. We bave given tp ail that 
abuse against P, ome." 
"Then the party is hot so clever as I give. them credit 
for being," answered Campbell; "be sure of this,-- 
those who have given up their protests agaiust Pome, 

either are looking towards her, or hure no eyes to 
see." 
"Ail we say," answered }ateman, "is, as I said 
before, tha we don't vish to interfere with ome; 

don' anathematize Romeome anathematizes us." 
" It won't do," said Campbell; "those who resolve 
to remain in our Church, and are using sweet words 
of Romanism, will be forced back upon their proper 
ground in spire of themselves, and will get no thanks 
for their pains. No man can serve two masters ; either 
go to Pome, or condemn Rome. For me, the Romish 
Church has a great deal in it which I can't get over; 
and thinking so, much as I admire if in parts, I can' 
help speaking, I can't help it. It would hOt be honest, 
and if would hOt be consistent." 
"Well, he bas ended better than he began," thought 
Bateman; and he chimed in, ' Oh yes, true, too tnte; 
it's painful to see it, but there's a grea deal in the 
Church of I'ome Mich no man of plain sense, no reader 



of the Fathers, no Scripture student, no true member 
of the Anglo-Catholic Church can possibly stomach." 
This put a corona on the discussion; and the rest of 
the dinner passed off pleasantly indeed, but hot very 
intellectually. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AT:R dinner if occurred to them that the subject of 
Gregorians and Gothic had been left in the lurch. "How 
in the world did we get off it ?" asked Charles. 
"Well, af least, we have found it," said Bateman; 
"and I really should like to hear what you bave to say 
upon it, Campbell." 
" Oh, really, Bateman," answered he, "I um quite 
sick of the subject ; every one seems to me to be going 
into extremes- what's the good of arguing about if ? 
you won't agree with me." 
"I don't see that af all," answered Bateman; 
"people offert think they differ, merely because they 
have hOt courage to talk to each other." 
"A good remark," thought Charles; " what a pity 
that Bateman, with so much sense, should have so little 
common sense ! 
"Well, then," said Campbell, "my quarrel with 
Gothic and Gregorians, when coupled together, is, that 
they are two ideas, hot one. I-Iave figured music in 
Gothic churches, keep your Gregorian for basilicas." 
" My good Campbell," said Iateman, "you seem 
oblivious that Gregorian chants and hymns have always 
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aeeompanied Gothie aisles, Gothie eopes, Gothie injures, 
and Gothie chaliees." 
"Our ancestors did vhat they could," answered Camp- 
bell; "they were great in architecture, small in music 
They could no use what was hot yet invented. They 
sang Gregorians beeause they had hot Palestrina." 
"A paradox, a paradox !" eried ]3ateman. 
"Surely there is a close connexion," answered Camp- 
bell, "between the fise and nature of the basiliea and of 
Gregorian unison. 13oth existed before Christianity; 
both are of Pagan origin; both were afterwards conse- 
crated to the service of the Chureh." 
« Pardon me," interrupted 13ateman," Gregorians were 
Je'ish, not Pagan." 
"Be it so, for argument sake," said Campbell ; "still, 
at least, they 'ere hot of Christian origin. Next, both 
he old music and the old architecture were inartifieial 
and limited, as methods of exhibiting heir respective 
arts. You can'g have a large Grecian temple, you ean'g 
have a long Gregorian Glo'ia." 
  "why there's 
"Not a long onel" said ]3aeman, 
poor Willis used to complain how tedious he old Gre- 
gorian compositions were abroad." 
"I don't explain myself," answered Campbell; "of 
course you may produce them to any length, but merely 
by addition, not by earrying on the melody. You can 
put two together, and then have one twice as long as 
either, tut I speak of a musical piece, which nms of 
course be the natural development of certain ideas, with 
one part depending on another. In like manner, you 
might make an Ionic temple twice as long or twice as 
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wide as the Parthenon ; but you wou]d lose the beauty 
of proportion by doing so. This, then, is what I meant 
to say of the primitive architecture and the primitive 
music, that they soon corne to their limit; they soon 
are exhausted, and can do nothing more. If you 
attempt more, it's like taxing a musical instrument 
beyond its loowers. '' 
"¥ou but try, ]ateman," said P, eding, "to make a 
bass lolay quadrilles, and you will sec what is meant by 
taxing an instrument." 
"Well, I have heard Lindley play all sorts of quick 
tunes on his bass," said tateman, "and most wonderful 
it is." 
" Wonderful is the right word," answered Reding; 
"it is very wonderful. You say, ' I-Iow «n he mariage 
it ?' and ' It's very wonderful for a bass ;' but it is hot 
pleasant in itself. In like manner, I have always felt a 
disgust when Mr. So-and-so cornes forward to make his 
sweet flute bleat and bray like a hautbois; it's forcing 
the looor thing to do what i was never ruade for." 
"This is literally truc as regards Gregorian music," 
said Camibell ; "instruments did hot exist in primitive 
times which eould exeeute any other. But I ara sloeak- 
ing under correction ; Mr. I'eding seems to know more 
about the subjeet than I do." 
"I have always understood, as you say," answered 
Charies, "modern music did hot eome into existence till 
after the loowers of the violin beeame known. Corelli 
himself, who wrote hot two hundred years ago, hardly 
entures on the shift. The piano, again, I bave lxeard, 
has almost given birth to 13eethoven." 
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"Modern music, then, could not be in ancient times, 
for wan; of modern instruments," said Campbell ; "and, 
in like manner, Gothic architecture could hot exist until 
vaulting was brought to perfection. Great nlechanical 
inventions bave taken place, both in architecture and in 
music, since the age of basilicas and Gregorians ; and 
each science has gained by it." 
n 
"It is curious e ough, said Reding, "one thing I 
have been accustomed to say, quite falls in with this 
view of yours. When people who are no; musicians 
have accused Handel and ]3eethoven of not being siml)lc, 
I have always said,' Is Gothic architecture sim)le ?' A 
cathedral expresses one idea, but it is indefinitely varied 
and elaborated in its parts ; so is a symphony or quartett 
of Beethoven." 
" Certainly, Bateman, you must tolerate Pagan archi- 
tecture, or you must in consistency exclude Pagan or 
Jewish Gregorians," said Campbell ; "you must tolerate 
figured music, or reprobate tracery windows." 
"And which are you for," asked ]3ateman, "Gothic 
with Handel, or Poman with Gregorians ?" 
"For both in their place," answered Campbell. "I 
exceedingly prefer Gothic architecture to classical. I 
think it the one true child and development of Chris- 
tianity ; but I won't, for that reason, discard the Pagan 
style which bas been sanctified by eighteen centuries, 
by the exclusive love of many Christian countries, and 
by the sanction of a host of saints. I ara for toleration. 
Give Gothic an ascendancy; be restectful towards 
classical." 
The conversatiotl slackened. "AIuch as I like modcrn 
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music," said Charles, "I can't quite go the length to 
which your doctrine would lead me. I cannot, indeed, 
help liking Mozart; but surely his music is 
religious." 
"I bave hOt been speaking in defence of particular 
composers," said Campbell; "figured music may be 
right, yet lIozart or ]3eethoven inadmissible. In like 
mariner, you don't suppose, because I tolerate Roman 
architecture, that therefore I like naked cupids to stand 
for cherubs, and sprawling women for the cardinal 
virtues." He laused. "13esides," he added, " as you 
were saying yourself just now, we must consult the 
genius of our country and the religious associations of 
our leople." 
"Well," said ]3ateman, "I think the perfection of 
sacred music is Gregorian set to harmonies; there you 
have the glofious old chants, and just a little modern 
richness." 
"And I think it just the worst of all," answered 
Canpbell ; "it is a mixture of two things, each good 
in itself, and incongruous together. It's a mixture of 
the first and second courses at table. It's like the 
architecture of the façade at Milan, half Gothic, half 
Grecian." 
"It's what is always used, I believe," said Charles. 
"Oh yes, we must hOt go against the age," said 
Campbell; "it would be absurd to do so. I only Sloke 
of what was right and wrong on abstract principles; 
and, to tell the truth, I can't help liking the mixture 
myself, though I can't defend it." 
]3ateman rang for tea ; his friends wished to return 
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home soon ; if was the month of Ja,mary, and ,o season 
for after-di,mer strolls. "Well," he said, "Campbell, 
you are more lenient to the age thal to me; you yield 
to the age when if sers a figured bass to a Gregoria 
tone; but you laugh at me for setting a coat upol a 
cassoclc" 
"It's no honour fo be the author of a mongTel type," 
said Campbell. 
"A mongrel type ?" said ]ateman; "rather it is a 
transition state." 
"What are you passing to ?" asked Charles. 
"Talking of transitions," said Campbell abruptly, 
" do you know that your man Willis--I don't know 
his college, he turned I'omanist--is liçing in my 
parish, and I have hopes he is making a transition back 
agam. 
"Have you seen him ?" said Char]es. 
"Ho; I bave called, but was unfortunate; he was 
out. tIe still goes to mass, I fin&" 
"Why, where does he final a chapel ?" asked 13are- 
man. 
"At Seaton. A good seven toiles from you," said 
Charles. 
"Yes," answered Campbell; "and he walks to ad 
fro every Sunday." 
" That is not like a transition, except  1,hysical one," 
observed Reding. 
"A person must go somewhere," answered Camp- 
bell; "I suppose he ve,t to church up fo the week he 
joined the Romanists." 
" Very awful, these defections," said Bateman; "but 
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very satisfactory, a melancholy satisfaction," with a 
look at Charles, "that the victims of delusions should 
be at length recovered." 
"¥es," said Campbell; "very sad indeed. I am 
afraid we toast expect a number more." 
"Well, I don't know how to think it," said Charles ; 
" the hold our Church bas on the mind is so powerful ; 
il is such a wrench to leave it, I cannot fancy any 
party-tie standing against it. ttu,nanly speaking, there 
is far, far more fo keep them fast than to carry them 
uway. 
"Yes, if they moved as a party," said Campbell; 
" but that is hot the case. They don't move simply 
because others move, but, poor fellows, because they 
can't help it.]3ateman, will you let my chaise be 
brought round ?--How can they help it ? " continued 
he, standing up over the tire ; "their Catholic principles 
lead them on, and there's nothing to drive them back." 
"Why should hot their love for their own Church ? " 
asked Bateman ; "it is deplorable, unpardonable." 
"They will keep going one after another, as they 
ripen," said Campbell. 
" Did you hear the report--I did hot think much of 
i myself," said Reding," that Smith was moving ?" 
"Not impossible," answered Ca,npbell thoughtfully. 
" Impossible, quite impossible," cried ]3ateman ; 
' such a triumph to the enemy; l'll hot believe it till 
I see it." 
"_Not impossible," releated Campbell, as he buttoned 
and fitted his great-coat about him; "he bas shifted 
his ground." ttis carriage was announced. "Mr. 
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eding, I believe I can take you part of your way, if 
you will accept of a seat in nly pony-chaise." Charles 
accepted the offer; and Bateman was soon deserted by 
his two guests. 

T 
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CHAPTEI XVI[. 

CAMPBELL 3U15 Charles down about half-way between 
Melford and his home. It was bright moonlight ; and, 
after thanking his new friend for the lift, he bounded 
over the stile at the side of the road, and was af once 
buried in the shade of the copse along which his path 
lay. Soon he came in sight of a tall wooden Cross, 
which, in bêttêr days, had bêen a religious emblem, 
but had served in latter rimes to mark the boundary 
between two contiguous parishes. The moon was behind 
him, and the sacred symbol rose awfully in the pale 
sky, overhanging a pool, which was still venerated in 
the neighbourhood for its reported miraculous virtue. 
Charles, fo his surprise, saw distinctly a man kneeling 
on the little mound out of which the Cross grexv ; nay, 
hêard him, for his shoulders were bare, and he was 
using the discipline upon them, 'hile he rei3eated -hat 
appeared to be some form of devotion. Charles stopped, 
unwilling fo interrupt, yet not knowing how fo pass; 
but the stranger had caught the sound of feet, and in a 
few seconds vanished from his view. He was overcome 
with a sudden emotion, which he could hot control. "O 
happy rimes," he cried, "when faith was one! O 
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blessed penitent, whoever you are, who know what to 
believe, and how to gain pardon, and can begin wherê 
others end! Here ara I, in my twenty-third year, 
uncertain about everything, becmse I bave nothing to 
trust." He drew near to the Cross, took off his hat, 
knelç down and kissed the wood, and lrayed awhile 
that whatever raight be the consequences, whatever the 
trial, whatever the loss, he might have grace to follow 
whithersoever Goal should call him. He then rose and 
turned to the cold well; he took some water i his 
palm and drank it. te felt as if he could have prayed 
to the Saint who owned that lool--St. Thomas the 
Martyr, he believedto plead for him, and to aid him 
in his search after the true faith; but someçhing vhis- 
loered, "It is wrong ;" and he checked the wish. So, 
regaining his bat, he passed away, and imrsued his 
homeward path at a brisk pace. 
The fmily had retired for the night, and he went Ul 
without delay to his bedroom, l'assing through his 
study, he round a ]etter lying on his table, without 
post-marl, which had corne for him in his absence, tte 
broke the seal; it was an anonymous paper, and began 
as follows : 

" Qucstionsfor one u'hom it conccrns. 

. What is nteant by the One Church of which the 
Creed speaks ?" 

"This is too nmch for to-night," thought Charles, 
"it is late already ;" and he folded it up again and 
threw if on his dressing-table. "Some well-meaning 
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person, I dare say, who thinks he knows me." 
wound up his wateh, gave a yawn, and put on his 
slippers. "Who ean there be in this neighbourhood to 
rite it?" He opened it again. "It's eertainly a 
Catholie's writing," he said. tIis mind glaneed to the 
person whom he had seen under the Cross ; perhaps it 
glaneed further. Ne sat down and began reading in 
cvle.8o :-- 

"Qestionsfor one whom. it concerns. 
I. What is meant by the One Church of which the 
Creed speaks ? 
;. Is if a generalization or a thing ? 
3- Does it belong to past history or to the present 
rime ? 
4. Does hot Scripture speak of it as a kingdom ? 
5. And a kingdom which was to last to the end ? 
6. What is a kingdom ? and what is meant when 
Scripture calls the Church a kingdom ? 
7- Is it a visible kingdom, or an invisible ? 
8. Can a kingdom ha,ce two governments, and these 
acting in contrary directions ? 
9. Is identity of institutions, opinions, or race, suffi- 
cient to make two nations one kingdom ? 
IO. Is the Episcopal form, the hierarchy, or the 
Apostles' Creed, sufficient to make the Churches 
of Rome and of England one ? 
I I. Where there are parts, does hot unity require 
union, and a visible unity re(luire a visible 
union ? 
z. IIow can two religions be the saine which 
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have utterly distinct worships and ideas of 
worship ? 
3. Can two religions be one, if the most sacred 
and peculiar act of worship in the one is called 
' a blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit ' in 
the other . 
14. Has hot the One Church of Christ one faith ? 
15. Can a Church be Christ's which has hOt one 
faith ? 
16. Which is contradictory to itself in its documents 
17- And in different centuries ? 
I8. And in its documents contrasted with its 
divines ? 
9-And in its divines and members one with 
another ? 
20. What is the faith of the English Church ? 
2. How many Councils does the English Church 
adroit ? 
22. Does the English Church consider the present 
Nestorian and Jacobite Churches under an 
anathema, or part of the visible Church ? 
3. Is it necessary, or possible, to believe any one 
but a professed messenger from God ? 
24. Is the English Church, does she claire to be, 
messenger from God ? 
-" 5- Does she impart the truth, or bid us seek it ? 
26. If she leaves us to seek it., do members of the 
English Jhurch seek if with that earnestness 
which Scripture enjoins ? 
7. Is a person safe who lives without faith, even 
though he scems to l:ave hope and charity ?" 
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Charles got very sleepy before he reached the 
" twenty-seventhly." "It won't do," he said; "I 
on]y losing my time. They seem well put; but they 
must stand over." He put the paper from him, said 
his prayers, and was soon fast asleep. 
hText morning, on waking, the subject of the letter 
came into his mind, and he lay for some time thinking 
t, ver it. "Certainly," he said, "I do wish very much 
to be settled either in the English Church or somewhere 
else. I wish I knew u,hat Christianity was; I ara 
ready to be at pains to seek it, and would accept if 
eagerly and thankfully, if found. :But it's a work of 
rime ; ail the paper-arguments in the world are unequal 
to giving one a view in a lnoment. There must be a 
process; they may shorten it, as medicine shortens 
physical processes, but they can't supersede its neces- 
sity. I recollect how all my religious doubts and 
theories went to flight on my dear father's death. 
ïhey weren't part of me, and could hOt sustain rough 
weather. Conviction is the eyesight of the mind, hot a 
conclusion from premises ; God works it, and His works 
are slow. At least so it is with me. I can't believe on 
a sudden; if I attelnpt it, I shall be using words for 
things, and be sure fo repent if. Or if hot, I shall go 
right merely by hazard. I must move in what seems 
God's way ; I can but put myself on the road ; a higher 
power must overtake me, and carry me forward. At 
1,resent I have a direct duty upon lne, which my dear 
father left me, to take t good class. This is the path of 
dtty. I won't put off the inquiry, but l'll let iç pro- 
ceed i that path. God can bless my reading to my 
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spiritual illumination, as well as anything else. Saul 
sought his father's asses, aud round  kingdom. All in 
good time. When I have taken my degree the subject 
will properly corne on me." He sighed. "My degree! 
those odious Articles! rather, when I bave passed my 
examination. Well, it's no good lying here;" and he 
jumped up, and signed himself with the Cross. His 
cye caught the letter. " It's well written--better than 
Willis could write ; it's hot Willis's. There's somehing 
about that Wfllis I dou' understmd. I wonder how 
lte and his mother get on together. I do't think he 
h«s any sisters." 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

CAMPBELL had been much pleased with Peding, and 
his interest in him was hot lessened by a hint from 
Bateman that his allegiance to the English Church vas 
in danger. He called on him in no long time, asked 
him to dinner, and, when Charles had returned his 
invitation, and Campbell had aceepted it, the beginning 
of an acquaintance was formed between the rectory 
at Sutton and the fmnily at ]3oughton which grew into 
an intimacy as rime went on. Cmnpbell was a gentle- 
man, a travelled man, of clear head and ardent mind, 
candid, well-read in English divinity, a devoted Angli- 
can, and the incumbent of a living so well endowed as 
almost to be a dignity. ][ary was pleased at the intro- 
duction, as bringing her brother under the influence of 
an intellect which he could not make light of ; and, as 
Campbell had a carriage, it was natural that he should 
wish fo save Charles the loss of a day's reading and the 
trouble of a nmddy walk to the rectory and back by 
coming over himself to ]3oughton. Accordingly it so 
happened that he saw Charles twice at his mother's for 
once that he saw him at Sutton. ]3ut whatever came 
of these visits, nothing occurred which larticularly 
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bears upon the line of our narrative; so let them 
pass. 
One day Charles ealled upon 13ateman, and, on 
entering the room, was surprised to sec him and 

Campbell at luncheon, and in conversation with a third 
person. There was a moment's surprise and hesitation 
on seeing him before they rose and welcomed him as 
usual. When he looked at the stranger he felt a slight 
awkwardness himse]f, which he cou]d hot control. It 
was Willis ; and apparently submitted to the process 
of reconversion. Charles was evidently de tro_p, but 
there was no help for it; so he shook hands with 
Willis, and accepted the pressing call of Bateman to 
seat himself af table, and to share their bread and 
cheese. 
Charles sat down o]»posite Villis, and for a while 
could hot keep lais eyes from him. At first he had some 
diIficulty in believing he had before him the impetuous 
youth he had known two years and a half before. He 
had always been silent in genera] company ; but in that 
he was changed, as in everything else. Not that he 
talked nmre than was natural, but he talked freely and 
easily. The great change, however, was in his appear- 
ance and manner. I-Ie had lbst his bloom and youth- 
fu]ness ; his expression was sweeter indeed than before, 
and very placid, but there was a rhin line down his face 
on each side of his mouth ; his cheeks were wanting in 
fulness, and he had lhe air of a naan of thirty. When 
he entered into conversation, and became animated, lais 
former self returned. 
"I su,lose we may a,l] admire this cream af this 



season," said Charles, as he helped himself, "for we 
are none of us I)evonshire men." 
"It's not peculiar to I)evonshire," answered Camp- 
bell; "that is, they bave it abroad. At Iome there 
is a sort of cream or cheese very like it, and very 
¢olnnlon. 
"Will butter and eream keep in so warm a elimate ? " 
asked Charles; "I faneied oil was the substitute." 
"Rome is hot so warm as you faney," said Willis, 
"exeept during the summer." 
"Off ? so it is," said Campbell; "thus we read in 
Seripture of the lnultiplieation of the oil and meal, 
whieh seems to answer to bread and butter. The oil in 
Itome is excellent, so elear and pale; you ean eat it as 
milk." 
"The taste, I suppose, is peeuliar," observed Charles. 
"Just at first," answered Campbell ; "but one soon 
gets used to it. All such substances, milk, butter, 
cheese, oil, bave a particular taste at first, which use 
alone gets over. The rich Guernsey butter is too nmch 
for strangers, while Russians relish whale-oil. Most of 
our tastes are in a measure artificial." 
OE " 
"It is certainly so with veoetables, said Willis; 
"when I was a boy I could hot eat beans, spinach, 
asparagus, parsnips, and I think some others." 
"Therefore your hermit's rare is hot only the most 
natural, but the only naturally palatable, I suppose,-- 
a erust of bread and a draught from the stream," re- 
Ilied Campbell. 
" Or the CIerk of Copmanhurst's dry peas," said 
Charles. 
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"The macaroni and grapes of the Neapolitans are as 
natural and more palatable," said Willis. 
"Rather they are a luxury," said Bateman. 
"No," answered Campbell, «not a luxury ; a luxury 
is in its very idea a something 'cchcrchd. Thus tIorace. 
speaks of the '_peregrita lagois.' What nature yields 
spontc sud around you, however delicious, is no luxury. 
Wild ducks are no luxury in your old neighbourhood, 
amid your Oxford fens, Bateman ; nor grapes at Naples." 
"Then the old women here are luxurious over their 
sixpenn'rth of tea," said Bateman ; "for it cornes front 
China." 
Campbell was posed for an instant. Somehow neither 
he nor Bateman were quite af their ease, whether with 
themselves or with each other; it might be Charles's 
sudden intrusion, or something which had happened 
before it. Campbell answered at length that steamers 
and railroads were making strange changes ; that time 
and place were vanishing, and price would soon be the 
only measure of luxury. 
"This seems the measure also of grasso and m«gro 
food in Italy," said Willis; "for I think there are 
dispensations for butcher's meat in Lent, in conse- 
cluence of the dearness of bread and oil." 
"This seems fo show that the age for abstinences and 
fastings is past," observed Campbell; "for it's absurd 
to keep Lent on beef and mutton." 
"Oh, Campbell, what are you saying ?" cried Bate- 
man; "past! are we bound by their lax ways in 
Italy ? " 
"I do certainly think," answered Campbell, «that 
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fasting is unsuitable to this age, in England as well as 
in ome." 
"Take tare, my fine fellows," thought Charles; 
"keep your ranks, or you won't seeure your priscner." 
"What, hOt fast on Friday " cried 13ateman ; "we 
always did so most rigidly at Oxford." 
"It does you eredit," answered Campbell; "but I 
ara of Cambridge." 
"But what do you say fo Bubrics and the Calendar ?" 
insisted Bateman. 
"They are hot binding," answered Campbell. 
" They «re binding," said ]3ateman. 
A pause, as between the rounds of a boxing-mateh. 
Peding interposed" "Bateman, eut nie, please, a bit of 
your capital bread--home-made, I suppose ?" 
"A thousand pardons !" said ]3ateman :--" hot bind- 
ing?--I'ass if to him, Willis, if you please. Yes, it 
cornes from a fariner, next door. I'm glad you like it. 
--I repeat, they are binding, Campbell." 
"An odd sort of binding, when they have never 
bound," answered Campbell; "they bave existed two 
or three hundred years; when were they ever put in 
force ? " 
"But there they are," said ]3ateman, "in the Prayer 
ook." 
"Yes, and there let them lie and never get out of 
it," retorted Campbell; "there they will stay till the 
end of the story." 
"Oh, for shame !" eried ]3atemau ; "you should aid 
your mother in a diffieulty, and hOt be like the priest 
and the Levite." 
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"My mother does hot wish tobe aided," eontinned 
Campbell. 
"Oh, how you talk! What shall I do ? What ean 
be done ?" eried poor Bateman. 
"I)one ! nothing," said Campbell ; "is there no sueh 
thing as the desttetude of a law ? Does nota law eease 
tobe binding when itis hot enforeed ? I appeal to 
lIr. Willis." 
Willis, thus addressed, answered tha he was no 
moral heologian, but he lad atended some sehools, 
and he believed it was the Catholic rule that when a 
law had been promulgated, and was hOt observed by 
the majority, if the legislator knexv the state of the 
ease, and yet kept silence, he was considered i2)so ficto 
to revoke it. 
"Vhat!" said Bateman to Campbell, "do you 
appeaI to the Pomish Clmreh ?" 
"No," answered Campbell; "I appeal to the whole 
Catholie Chureh, of whieh the Chureh of Rome happens 
in this partieular case to be the exponent. It is plain 
eommon sense, tlat, if a law is hOt enforeed, at length 
it eeases to be binding. Else it would be quite a 
tyranny; we should hot know where we were. The 
Church of Rome does but give expression to this eom- 
mon-sense wew. 
"Well, then," said 13ateman, "I will appeal to the 
Chureh of Pome too. Rome is part of the Catholic 
Chureh as well as we- since, then, the Romish Chureh 
las ever kept up fastings the ordinanee is hot abolished ; 
the 'greater part' of the Catholie Church bas always 
observed it." 
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" But it has hot," said Campbell ; "it now dispenses 
with fasts, as you bave heard." 
Willis interposed to ask a question. " ]3o you mean 
then," he said to tateman, "that the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome make one Church ?" 

"5Iost certainly," 
"Is it possible ?" 
the word onc ?" 
"In e'ery sense," 
lntercommunlon. 

answered Bateman. 
said Willis; "in -hat sense of 

answered Bateman, "but 

that of 

"That is, I suppose," said Willis, "they are one, 
except that they have no intercourse with each 
other." 
]3ateman assented. Willis continued- " No inter- 
course; that is, no social dealings, no consulting or 
arranging, no ordering and obeying, no mutual sup- 
port; in short, no visible union." 
]3ateman still assented. "Well, that is my difficulty," 
said Willis; "I can't understand how two parts can 
make up one visible body if they are hot visibly united ; 
unity implies union." 
" I don't see that at all," said ]3ateman; "I don't 
see that at ail No, Willis, you must hot expect I shall 
give that up to you; it is one of our points. There is 
Olfiy one visible Church, and therefore the English and 
Romish Churches are both parts of it." 
Campbell saw clearly that ]3ateman had got into a 
difficulty, and he came to the rescue in his own way. 
"We must distinglùsh," he said, "the state of the 
case more exactly. A kingdom may be divided, if may 
be distracted by parties, by dissensions, yet be still a 
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kingdom. That, I conceive, is the real condition of the 
Church; in this way the Churches of England, Rome, 
and Greece are one." 
"I suplose you will grant," said Villis, " that in 
proportion as a rebellion is strong, sois the unity of 
the kingdom threatened; and if a rebellion is suc- 
cessful, or if the parties in a civil war nmnage to divide 
the power and territory between them, then forthwith, 
instead of one kingdom, we bave two. Ten or fifteen 
years since, Belgium vas part of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands- I suppose you would hot call it part of 
that kingdom now ? This seems the case of the 
Churches of Rome and England." 
"Sti]l, a kingdom may be in a state of decay," 
rellied Camlbell ; "consider the case of the Turkish 
Emlire at this moment. The Union bet'een its sepa- 
rate portions is so languid, that each selarate Pasha 
may almost be termed a separate sovereign; still it is 
one kingdom." 
"The Church, then, at present," said Wfllis, "is a 
kingdom tending to dissolution ?" 
" Certainly it is," answered Campbell. 
"And will ultimately fail ?" asked Willis. 
" Certainly," said Campbell ; "when the end cornes, 
according to our Lord's saying, ' When the Son of man 
cometh, shall tic find faith on the earth ?' just as in 
the case of the chosen people, the sceptre failed from 
Judah when the Shiloh came." 
"Surely the Church has failed already belote the 
end," said Willis, "according to the view you take of 
failing, tIow ca any Selaration be more complete 
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thon exiss  presen beween Ronae, Greece, and 
Eglgnd ?" 
"They naight excommunicate each oher," sid 
Canapbell. 
"Then 3"ou are willing," 
forehand something definite, the occurrence of which 
will constitute a real separation." 
"Don't do so," said Reding to Campbell; "if is 
dangerous; don't comnait yourself in a naoral question ; 
for then, if the thiug specified did occur, i would be 
difficult to sec our way." 
"No," said Willis; "you certainly wodd be in a 
diflculty; but you vould find yoar way out, I know. 
In that case you would choose sonae other ultimatm 
as your test of schism. There would be," he added, 
speakiug with some emotion, "' in the lowes depth a 
lower stfil. " 
The coucluding words were out of keepiug with the 
toue of the conversation hiflaerto, and fairly excited 
]3atenaau, who, for sonae tinae, had been an inapatient 
listener. 
"That's a dangerous line, Campbell," he said, "it is 
indeed ; I can't go along with you. It will never do to 
say that the Church is failing; no, it never fails. Itis 
always strong, and pure, and perfect, as the Prophets 
describe it. Look at its cathedrals, abbey-churches, 
and other sanctuaries, these fitly typify if." 
"My dear ]3atenaan," answered Canapbell, "I ana as 
v«illing as you to naaiutain the fulfilnaen of the pro- 
phecies naade to the Church, but we naust allow the 
fact that he branches of the Church are divided, while 
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we maintain the doctrie that the Church should be 
orle." 
"I don't see that at all," answered I3ateman; "no, 
we need hot allow it. There's no such thing as 
Churches, there's but one Church everywhere, and if is 
zot divided. If is merely the outward forms, appear- 
anees, manifestations of the Church that are divided. 
The Chureh is one as rnuch as ever it was." 
"That will never do," said Campbell; and he stood 
up before the tire in a state of discomfort. "Nature 
never intended you for a controversialist, my good 
]3ateman," he added to himself. 
"Itis as I thought," said Willis; "Bateman, you 
are describing an invisible Church. You hold the 
indefectibility oï the invisible Chuch, hot oï the 
visible." 
"They are in a fix," thought Charles, "but I will 
do my best to tow old ]3ateman out;" so he began" 
lo, he said, "]3ateman only means that one Church 
presents, in some particular point, a different appear- 
ance ïrom another ; but it does hot follow that, in face, 
they bave hot a visible agreement too. Ail diflhrence 
implies agreement; the English and Roman Churches 
agree visibly and differ visibly. Think of the differenv 
styles of architecture, and you will see, Willis, what he 
means. A church is a church all the world over, if is 
visibly one and the saine, and yet how different is 
church from church! Out churches are Gothic, the 
southern churches are Palladian. How different is a 
basilica from York Cathedral! yet they visibly agree 
together. No one would mistake either for , mosque 
U 
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or a Jewish temple. We may quarrel which is the 
better style; one likes the basiliea, another ealls it 
pagan. 
"That Z do," said Bateman. 
"3_ little extreme," said Campbell, "a little extreme, 
as usual. The basiliea is beautiful in ifs place. There 
are two things whieh Gothie eannot show--the line or 
forest of round polished eolumns, and the graeeful 
dome, eireling above one's head like the blue heaven 
itself." 
All parties vere glad of this diversion from the 
religious dispute; so they eontinued the lighter con- 
versation which had sueeeeded it wih eonsiderable 
earnestness. 
"I fear I mnst eonfess," said Willis, "that the 
ehurches at Borne do not affeet me like the Gothie; I 
reverenee them, I feel awe in them, but I love, I feel a 
sensible pleasure at the sight of the Gothie areh." 
"There are other reasons for that in Rome," said 
Campbell; "the churehes are so unfinished, so untidy. 
lome is a eity of ruins ! the Christian emples are built 
on ruins, and they themselves are generally dilapidated 
or deeayed; thus they are ruins of ruins." Çampbell 
was on an casier subjeet than that of Anglo-Catholieism, 
and, no one interrupting hin, he proeeeded flowingly- 
"In Rome you have huge high buttresses in the place 
of columns, and these hot cased with marble, but of 
cold white plaster or paint. They impart an indescrib- 
able forlorn look to the churches." 
Willis said he often wondered what took so many 
foreigners, that is, Protestants, to Il.orne; it was so 
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dreary, se melaneholy a llaee ; a number of old, crura- 
bling, shapeless brick masses, the ground mdevelled, 
the straight eauseways feneed by high monotonous 
walls, the points of attraction straggling over broad 
solitudes, faded lalaees, trees universally lollarded, 
streets ankle deep in filth or eyes-and-mouth dee I) in a 
cloud of ,vlfirling dust and straws, the eliraate mos 
eaprieious, the evening air most perlions. Naples was 
an earthly laradise; but Reine was a city of faitb. 
Te seek the shrines that it eontained was  veritable 
penanee, as was fiting. He nnderstood Ctholies going 
there ; he was perplexed at Protestants. 
"There is a slell about the limia ,4_postolor«m," saiçl 
Charles; "St. Peter anti St. Paul are net there for 
nothing." 
" There is a more tangibl reason," said Campbell; 
"it is a place 'lere persons of all nations are te be 
found; no soeiety is se varied as the Roman. You go 
te a ballroom; your host, ,vhom you bow te in the 
first apartment, is a ]'renchman ; as you advanee your 
eye catehes Massen,'s granddaughter in conversation 
with Mustapha l%sha; you soon find yourself seated 
between a Yankee clazrgé d'affdres nd a Russian 
colonel; and an Englishman is playing the fool in front 
of you." 
Here Campbell looked at his «'atch, and then af 
Wfllis, whom he had driven over te Melford te return 
Bateman's call. It was time for them te be going, or 
they would be overtaken by the evening. Bateman, 
who had remained in a state of great dissatisfaction 
since he last spoke, which had net been for a quarter 
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of an hour past, did not find himself in spirits to try 
much to detain either them or Reding; so he was 
speedily left to hirnself. He drew his chair to the tire, 
and for a while felt nothing more than a heavy load of 
disgust. After a time, however, lais thoughts began to 
draw themselves out into series, and took the following 
forrn : "It's too bad, too bad," he said ; "Carnpbell 
is a very clever lnan--far cleverer than I am; a well- 
read man, too; but he bas no tact, no tact. I is 
deplorable ; leding's coming was one misfortune ; 
however, we might lmve got over tha, we might bave 
even turned it to an advantage; but to use such 
arguments as he did! how could he hope to convince 
him ? he rnade us both a mere laughing-stock... 
How did he throw off? Oh, he said that the Pubrics 
were hot binding. Who ever heard such a thing--at 
least from an Anglo-Catholic? Why pretend tobe a 
good Catholic wih such views ? better call hirnself a 
Protestant or Erastian at once, and one would know 
where to fiud him. Such a bad impression it must 
make on Willis; I saw it did; he could hardly keep 
from smiling: but Campbell bas no tact at ail He 
goes on, on, his own way, bringing out his own 
thoughts, which are very clever, original certainly, bu 
never considering his cornpany. And he's so positive, 
so knock-me-down; if is quite unpleasant, I don't 
kuow how to sit it sometirnes. Oh, it is a cruel 
thing this--the effect rnust be wretched. Poor Willis! 
I declare I don't think we bave rnoved him one inch, 
I really don't. I fancied at one tirne he as even 
laughing at me... What was it he said afterwards ? 
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there was something else, I know. I recollect; that 
the Catholic Church was in ruins, had broken to pieces. 
What a paradox! who'll believe that but he ? I de- 
clare I ara so vexed I don't know vhat to be at." tte 
jumped up and began walking to and fro. " But all 
this is because the ]3ishops won't interfere; one can't 
say it, that's the worst, but they are at the bottom of 
the evil. They have but to put out their little finger 
and enforce the Rubrics, and then the whole contro- 
versy would be af an end .... I knew there was 
something else, yes ! tte said we need hot fast ! But 
Cambridge men are alvays peculiar, they always have 
some whim or other ; he ought to bave been at Oxford, 
and we should bave ruade a man of him. He has 
many good points, but he runs theories, and rides 
hobbies, and drives consequences, to death." 
ttere he was interrupted by his clerk, who to]d him 
that John Tims had taken his oath that his wife should 
hot be churched before the congregation, and was half- 
minded to take his infant to the Methodists for baptism ; 
and his thoughts took a different direction. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TI/E winter had been on the whole d T and pleasant, 
but in February and March the tains were so profuse, 
and the winds so high, that ]3ateman saw very little 
of either Charles or Willis. I-Ie did hot abandon his 
designs on the latter, but if was an anxious question 
how best to conduct thmn. As to Campbell, he was 
resolved to exclude him from any participation in 
them; but he hesitated about Peding. I-Ie had round 
him far less definitely t'oman than he expected, and 
he conjectured that, by making him his confidant and 
employing him against Willis, he really might succeed 
in giving him an Anglican direction. Accordingly, he 
told him of his anxiety to restore Willis to "the 
Church of his baptism ;" and hOt discouraged by 
Charles's advice fo let well alone, for he might succeed 
in drawing him from Rome without reclaiming him to 
Anglicanism, the weather having improved, he asked 
the two to dinner on one of the later Sundays in Lent. 
He deterInined to make a field-day of it; and, with 
that view, he carefully got up some of the most popular 
works against the Church of Pome. After much 
thought he determined fo direct his attack on some of 
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the "practical evils," as he considered them, of 
"Pomanism ;" as beiag more easy of proof than points 
of doctrine and history, in which, too, for what he knew, 
Willis nfight by this time be better read than him- 
self. He considered, too, that, if Willis had been at all 
shaken in his new faith vhen he was abroad, it was by 
the practical exemplification which he had before his 
eyes of the issue of its peculiar doctrines when freely 
carried out. Moreover, to tell the truth, our good 
friend had hot a very clear apprehension how much 
doctrine he held in common vith the Church of 
Pome, or where he was to stop in the several de- 
tails of Pope Pius's Creed; in consequence, it vas 
evidently saler to confine his attack to matters of 
practice. 
"You see, Willis," he said, as they sat down to table, 
" I bave given you abstinence food, hot knowing 
whether you avail yourself of the dispensation. We 
shall eat meat ourselves; but don't think we don't fast 
af proper rimes; I don't agree vith Campbell at all; 
we don't fast, however, on Sunday. That is our rule, 
and, I take it, a primitive one." 
Willis answered that he did hot know how the primi- 
tive usage lay, but he supposed that both of them 
allowed that matters of discipline might be altered by 
the proper authority. 
" Certainly," ansvered Bateman, "so that everything 
is done consistently with the inspired text of Scripture ;" 
he stopped, itching, if he could, to bring in some 
great subject, but hot seeing how. He saw he must 
rush in nedias 'es ; so he added," with which in- 
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spired text, I presume, what one sees in foreign 
churches is hot very consistent." 
"What ? I suppose you mean antependia, rere-dosses, 
stone altars, coi)es , and mitres," said Willis innocently ; 
".which certainly are hot in Scripture." 
"True," said I',ateman ; "but these, though hOt in 
ScriI)ture, are hot inionsistent with Scripture. They 
are all very right; but the worship of Saints, especially 
the I31essed Virgin, and of relics, the gabbling over 
prayers in an unknown togue, Indulgences, and infre- 
quent communions, I suspect are directly unscrlwU "a. 
"My dear Bateman," said Willis, "you seem to lire in 
an atmosphere of controversy ; soit was at Oxford; there 
was always argument going on in your rooms. Religion 
is a thing to enjoy, hot to quarrel about; give me a 
slice more of that leg of mutton." 
" Yes, Bateman," said Reding, "yott must let us 
enjoy out meat. Willis deserves it, for I believe he 
has had a fait walk to-day. Have 3"ou hot walked a 
good part of the way to Seaton and back ? a marrer of 
fourteen toiles, and hilly ground; it can't be dry, too, 
in parts yet." 
"True," said Bateman; "take a glass of wine, 
Willis ; it's good liadeira ; an aunt of mine sent it me." 
"He puts us to shame," said Charles, "who bave 
stepped into church from our bedroom; he bas trudged 
a pilgrimage to his." 
"I'm hot saying a word against our dear friend 
Willis," said ]3ateman; "it was merely a point on 
which I thought he would agree with me, that there 
were many corruptions of worship in foreign churches." 
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At last, when his silence was observable, Willis said 
that he supposed that persons who were hot Catholics 
could hot tell what were corruptions and what hot. 
Here the subject dropped again ; for Willis did hOt 
seem in humour--1)erhaps he was too tired--to continue 
it. So they are and drank, »vith nothing but very 
commonplace remarks to season their meal withal, till 
the cloth was removed. The table was then shoved 
back a bit, and the three young men got over the tire, 
which ]3ateman ruade buru brightly. Two of them at 
least had deserved some relaxation, and they were the 
two who were to be opponent and respondent in the 
approaching argumentmone had had a long valk, the 
other had had two full services, a baptism, and a funeral. 
The armistice continued a good quarter of an hour, 
which Charles and Willis spent in easy conversation; till 
13ateman, who had been priming himself the while with 
his controversial points, found himself ready for the 
assault, and opened it in form. 
"Corne, my dear Willis," he said, "I can't let you 
off so; I ara sure what you saw abroad scandalized 
you." 
This was almost rudely put. Willis said that, had 
he been  Protestant, he raight bave been easily shocked ; 
but he had beea a Catholic; and he drew an almost 
imperceptible sigh. Besides, had he had a temptatioa 
to be shocked, he should have recollected that he was 
in a Church which i all greater matters could hot err. 
He had hot corne fo the Church to criticige, he said, but 
to learn. "I don't know," he said, "what is meant 
by saying that we ought to have faith, that faith is a 
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grace, that faith is the means of our salvation, if there 
is nothing to exercise it. Faith goes against sight; 
well, then, unless there are sights which offend you, 
there is nothing for it to go against." 
Bateman called this a paradox;" If so," he said, 
" why don't we become Mahometans ? we should have 

enough to believe then." 
"Why, just consider," said 
friend, an honourable man, 
appearances are against him, 

Willis ; "supposing your 
is accused of theft, and 
would you af once adroit 

the charge ? I would be a fair trial of your faith in 
him; and if he were able in the event satisfactorily to 
rebut it, I don't think he vould thank you, should 
you ]rave waited for his explanation before you took his 
part, instead of knowing him too well to suspect if. 
If, thon, I corne to the Church vith faith in her, what- 
ever I see there, even if it surprises me, is but a trial 
of my faith." 
"That is true," said Charles; "but there must be 
some ground for faith; we do hot be]ieve withou 
reason; and the question is, whether what the Church 
does, as in worship, is hot a fair matter to form a judg- 
OE ° _,, 
ment upon, for or aams. 
"A Catholie," said Willis, "as I was when I was 
abroad, bas already found his grounds, for he believes ; 
bub for one who bas not--I mean a ProtestantI cer- 
gainly eonsider ig is very uncerLain wheLher he will take 
lhe view of Caholie worship which he ought to take. 
Ig may easily happen that he will hot understand i." 
"Yet persons have before now been convered by the 
sight of Catholic worship," said Beding. 
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" Certainly," answered Willis: "God works in a 
thousand ways; there is much in Catholic worship to 
strike a Protestant, but there is much which will per- 
plex him ; for instance, what ]3ateman bas alluded to, 
our devotion to the Blessed Virgin." 
"Surely," said Bateman, "this is a plain matter ; it 
is quite impossible that the worship paid by Roman 
Catholics to the Blessed Mary should hot interfere 
with the supreme adoration due to the Creator 
alol]e." 
" This is just an instance in point," said Willis; 
"you see you are judging à l)riori; you know nothing 
of the state of the case from experience, but you say, 
'It must be; it can't be otherwise.' This is the way a 
Protestant judges, and cornes to one conclusion; a 
Catholic, who acts, and does hOt speculate, feels the 
truth of the contrary." 
Some unn, said Bateman, are so like axioms, 
is to suiersede trial. On the other hand, familiaritv 
is very likely to bide from people the real evil of certain 
praetices." 
"ttow strange it is," answered Willis, "that you 
don't perceive that this is the very argument which 
various sects urge against you Anglicans! For in- 
stance, the Unitarian says that the doctrine of the 
Atonement n.«st lead to our looking at the Father, hot 
as a God of love, but of vengeance only ; and he calls 
the doctrine of eternal punishment immoral. And so, 
the Wesleyan or Bapt, ist declares that it is an absurdity 
to suppose any one can hold the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, and really be spiritual ; that the doctrine 
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9nust bave a numbing effect on the inind, and destroy 
its simple reliance on the atonement of Christ. I will 
ake anoher instance- many a good Caholic, who 
never came across Anglicans, is as utterly unable to 
realize your positionas you are to realize his. 
cannot moEke out how you can be so illogical as hOt to 
go forward or backward; nay, he pronounces your pro- 
fessed state of mind impossible : he does hot believe in 
its existence. I may deplore your state ; I may think 
you illogical and worse ; but I know it is a state which 
does exist. As, then, I adroit that a person can hold 
one Catholic Church, yet without believing that the 
Roman Communion is it, so I put it to you, even as an 
arjtmentum ad hominem, vhether you ought not to 
believe that we can honour our ]lessed Lady as the 
first of creatures, without interfering with the honour 
due to God ? At most., you ought to call us only 
illogical, you ought hot to deny that we do what we 
say we do." 
"I make a distinction," said ]ateman ; "it is qnite 
possible, I fully grant, for an educated Romanist to 
distinguish between the devotion paid by him to the 
131essed Virgin, and the worship of Goal; I only say 
that the multitude will hot distinguish." 
"I know you say so," answered Willis ; "and still, 
I repent, hOt from experience, but on an à priori ground. 
You say, hot ' it is so,' but ' it mtst be so.'" 
There was a pause it the conversation, and then 
Bateman recommencent it. 
"¥ou may give us some trouble," said he, laughing, 
' but we are resolved to bave you back, my good Willis. 
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Now consider, you are a loyer of truth : is that Chureh 
ïrom heaven whieh tells untruths ? " 
Willis laughed too; "We must define the words 
trth and w,truth," he said; "but, subject to that 
definition, I h,-tve no hesitation in enunciating the 
trtfism, tha a Cureh is hot frora heaven whieh tells 
unruths." 
" Of course, you ean't deny the lrOlgOSition, '' said 
Bateman; "well, then, is it hot quite certain that in 
Pome itself there are relies whieh 11 learned men now 
give up, and whieh yet are venerted as relies ? For 
instance, Camt)bell tells me that the ret)uted heads of 
St. Peter and St. :Paul, in some greoEt Poman basiliea, 
are eertainly hot he heads of the Apostles, beeause the 
head of St. Paul was found vith his body, afer the tire 
a his chureh some years sinee." 
"l don' know about tire larfieular instance," an- 
swered Willis ; "but you are opening a large question 
whieh eannot be settled in a few vords. I I mus 
sI)eak, .I should say this- I should begin with the 
assumlgion that the existence of relies is hot imt)ro- 
bable ; do you grant that ?" 
"I grant nothing," said Iateman ; "but go on." 
"Why you h,ve plenty of heathen relics, vhich you 
adroit. What is Pompeii, and all that is found there, 
but one vast heathen re]ic ? whv shou]d there not be 
Christian relics in Pome and elsewhere as well as 
pagan ?" 
"Of course, of course," said :Bateman. 
"Well, and relics may be identified. You have the 
tomb of the Scilios, v,-ith their names on them. Did 
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you find ashes in one of them, I suppose you would be 
pretty certain that they were the ashes of a Scipio." 
"To the point," cried ]3ateman, "quicker." 
" St. l'eter," continued Villis, "speaks of I)avid, 
'whose sepulchre is with you unto this day.' There- 
fore it's nothing wonderful that a religious relic should 
be preserved eleven hundred years, and identified to be 
such, when a nation makes a point of preserving it." 
" This is beating about the bush," cried ]3atemaa 
impatiently ; "get on quicker." 
"Let me go on my own way," said Willis--" then 
there is nothing improbable, considering Christians 
have always been very careful about the memorials of 
sacred things" 
"You've hot proved that," said ]3ateman, fearing 
that some manuvre, he could hot tell what, was 
progress. 
"Well," said Willis, "you don't doubt it, I suppose, 
at least from the fourth century, when St. Helena 
brought from the Holy Land the memorials of our 
Lord's passion, and lodged them at Rome in the 
silica, which was thereupon called Santa Croce. As to 
the previous thnes of persecution, Christians, of course, 
had fewer opportunities of showing a similar devotion, 
and historical records are less copious ; yet, in spire of 
this, its existence is as certain as any fact of history. 
They collected the bones of St. Polycarp, the immediate 
disciple of St. John, after he was burnt; as of St. 
Iguatius before him, afer his exposure to the beasts; 
and so in like manner the bones or blood of all the 
martyrs. 1#o one doubts it; I never heard of any one 
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who did. So the disciples took up the ]3aptist's body 
--it would bave been strange if they had not--ad 
buried it 'iii the sepulchre,' as the Evangelist says, 
speaking of it as known. Now, why should they hOt 
in like manner, and even with greater reason, have 
rescued the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, if it were 
only for decent burial ? Is it then wonderful, if the 
bodies were rescued, that they should be aferwards 
preserved ?" 
"13ut they can't be in two places at once," sail 
Bageman. 
"But hear me," answered Willis; "I say then if 
there is a tradition that in a certain place there is a 
relie of an apostle, there is ai first sight a probability 
that it is there; the presumption is in its favour. Cat 
you deny it ? Well, if the saine relic is reported to be 
in two places, then one or de other tradition is 
erroneous, and the 1)ri,zdfc, cie force of both trtditions 
is weakened; but I should hot actually discard eithe" 
a once; each bas ifs force still, though neither so 
great a force. 2'ow, suppose there are circumstaaces 
which confirm the one, the other is weakened still 
furl:her, and a length the probability of its truth may 
become evanescent; and when a fait interval bas 
passed, and there is no change of evidence it its favour, 
l:hen it is at length given up. But all this is a work of 
rime ; meanwhile, it is hot a big more of an objection to 
the doctrine and praetiee of relic-veneration that a 
body is said o lie in two places, than o profane history 
hat Charles I. was reported by some authoril:ies fo be 
buried at Windsor, by others ai Westminster; whieh 



question was decided just before our times. It is 
a question of evidence, and must be treated as 
such." 
" ]ut if St. Paul's head was found under his own 
church," said ]ateman, "it's lretty clear it is not lre - 
served at the other basilica." 
"Truc," answered Willis ; "but grave questions of 
this kind cannot be decided in a moment. I don' 
know myself the circulnstances of file case, and do but 
take your account of it. I has to be lroved, then, 1 
SUllOSe, that if "was St. Paul's head which was founcl 
wih his body; for, since he was beheaded, it would 
hot be atached to it. This is one question, and others 
vould arise. If is hot easy to settle a question of 
history. Questions which seem settled revive. It is 
very well for secular historians to give up a tradition 
or estimony at once, and for a generation to oh-oh it ; 
but the Church cannot do so; she bas a religious 
responsibility, and must move slowly. Take the chance 
of its turning out that the heads at St. John Lateran 
rere, afer ail, those of the two Apostles, and that she 
had cast them aside. Questions, I say, revive. Did 
hot Walpole make it highly probable that the two little 
princes had a place in the procession at King ichard's 
coronation, though a century before him two skeletons 
of boys were f,nd in the Tower at the very place where 
the children of Edward were said to bave been murdered 
and buried by the Duke of Gloucester ? I speak from 
memory, bu the general fact vhicl I ara illustrating is 
undeniable. Ussher, l'earson, and Voss lroved that 
St. Ignatius's shorter Epistles 'ere genuine ; and now, 
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after the lapse of two eenturies, t.he question is at least 
plausibly mooted again." 
There was another pause, while ]ateman thought 
over his facts and arguments, but nothing was fortl» 
coming at the moment. Willis continued- "You must 
consider also that reputed relics, such as you have 
mentioned, are generally in the custody of religious 
bodies, who are naturally very jealous of attempts to 
prove them spurious, and, with a pardonable es_prit de 
cor2s, defend them with all their might, and oppose 
obstacles in the way of an adverse decision; just as 
your own society defends, most worthily, the fair faine 
of your foundress, QueeI toadicea. Were the case 
given against her by every tribunal in the land, your 
valiant and loyal Head would hot abandon her; 
it would break his nmgnanimous heart; he would 
die in ber service as a good knight. Both from 
religious duty, then, and from human feeling, it 
is a very arduous thing to get a received relic 
disowned." 
"Well," said Iateman, "to my poor judgment 
it does seera a dishonesty to keep up inscriptions, 
for instance, which every one knows hot to be 
trtle." 
"My dear ]ateman, that is begging the question," 
said Willis; "et'ery body does hot know it; it is a 
point in course of settlement, but hot settled; you may 
say that indiz'iduals have settled it, or it nay be settled, 
but it is hot settled yet. larallel cases happen fre- 
quently in civil matters, and no one speaks harshly of 
existing individuals or bodies in consequence. Till 
X 
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lately the Monument in London bore an inscription to 
the effect that London had been burned by us poor 
Papists. A hundred years ago, Pope, the poet, had 
called the ' column' ' a tall bully' which ' lifts its head 
and lies.' Yet the inscription was hot removed till a 
few years since--I believe when the Monument was 
repaire& That was an opportunity for erasing a 
calumny which, till then, had not been definitely pro- 
nounced fo be such, and hot pronounced in deference to 
the 2rim( fi«cie authority of a statement contempo- 
raneous with the calamity which it recorded. There is 
never a _point of time af which you can say, ' The tradi- 
tion is now disproved.' When a received belief has 
been apparently exposed, the question lies dormant for 
the opportunity of fresh arguments ; when none appear, 
then af length an accident, sueh as the repair of a 
building, despatches it." 
"We have somehow got off the subject," thought 
Eateman ; and he sat fidgeting about fo find the thread 
of his argument. Reding put in an objection ; he said 
that no one knew or cared about the inscription on the 
Monument, but religious veneration was paid to the 
two heads af St. John Lateran. 

"Right," said Bateman, 
fO SV." 
"Well," answered Willis, 

"that's just what I meant 

" as to the partieular case 

mind, I ara taking your account of it, for I don't 
profess to know how the matter lies. But let us con- 
sider the extent of the mistake. There is no doubt in 
the world that at least they are the heads of martyrs ; 
the only question is this, and no more, whether they 



are the very heads of the two Apostles. From rime 
immemorial they bave been preserved upon or under 
the altar as the heads of saints or martyrs; and it 
requires to know very little of Christian antiquities to 
be perfect]y certain that they really are saintly relies, 
even though unknown. Hence the soie mistake is, 
that Catho]ics bave venerated, what ought to be 
venerated anyhow, under a wrong naine; perhaps have 
expected miracles (which they had a right to expect), 
and bave experienced them (as they nfight well ex- 
perience them), because they were the relies of saints, 
though they vere in error as to what saints. This 
surely is no great marrer." 
"You bave marie three assumptions," said ]3ateman; 
"first, that none but the relics of saints have been 
t)laced under altars; secondly, that these relics were 
always there; thirdly--hirdlyI know there vas a 
thirdlet me see" 
"Most true," said Wi]lis, interrupting him, "and I 
will help you to some others. I have assumed that 
there are Christians in the world called Catholics; 
again, that they think it right to venerate relics ; but, 
my dear Bateman, these were the grounds, and 
not the point of our argument; and if they are 
to be questioned, it must be in a distinct dis- 
pute- but I really think we bave had enough of dis- 
putation." 
"Yes, tateman," saîd Charles; "it is getting late. 
I must think of returning. G[ve us some tea, and let 
us begone." 
"Go home ?" cried ]3ateman ; "why, we bave just 
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done dinne; and done notling else as yet; I ]m,l a 
great deal to say." 
However, he rang the bell for tea, and had the table 
cleared. 



( 3-5 ) 

CH:kI'TEP 

THE conversation flagged; P, ateman was agaiu busy 
witl his memory; and he was getting impatien too; 
time was slipping away, and no blow struck; more- 
over, Willis was beginning to gape, and Clm.rles seemed 
impatient to be released. " These Romanists put 
things so plausibly," he said to himself, "but very 
unfairly, most unfairly; one ought to be up to their 
dodges. I date say, if tlm truth were known, Willis 
has had lessons ; he looks so demure ; I dare say he is 
keeping back a great deal, and playing upon my ignor- 
ance. Who knows ? perhaps he's a concealed Jesuit." 
It was an awful thought, and suspended the course 
of his reflections some seconds. " I wonder what he 
does really think ; it's so diflicult to get at the bottom 
of them; they won't tell tales, and they are under 
obedience; one never knows when to believe them. I 
suspect he has been wofully disappointed 'ith Ro- 
manism ; he looks so rhin ; but of course he won't say 
so; it hurts a man's pride, and he likes to be con- 
sistent; he doesn't like to be laughed at, and so he 
makes the best of thilgs. I wish I knew how to treat 
llim; I was wrong in having Beding here; of course 
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Willis would hot be confidential before a third person. 
He's like the fox that lost his rail. It was bad tact in 
ne; I sec if now; what a thing if is fo have tact! if 
requires very delieate tact. There are so many things 
I wished to say, about Indulgences, about their so 
seldmn eommunieating ; I think I must ask him about 
the Mass." So, after fidgeting a good deal within, 
while he was ostensibly employed in making tea, he 
eomneneed his last assault. 
"Well, we shall bave you back gain mnong us by 
next Christmas, Willis," he said; " I ean't give you 
greater law; I ara certain of if; i takes rime, but slow 
and sure. What a joyful time if will be ! I ean't tell 
what keeps you ; you are doing notl,ing ; you are flung 

into a corner; you are wasting life. lITtat keelos 
you ?" 
Willis looked odd; then he simply answered, 
«« Grace." 
Bateman was startled, but recovered himse]f; 
" Heaven forbid," he said, "that I should treat these 

things lightly, or interfere with you unduly. I know, 
my dear friend, what a serious fellow you are ; but do 
tell me, just tell me, how can you justify the Mass, as 
if is performed abroad ; how can if be called a 'reason- 
able service,' when all parties conspire to gabble it over 
as if if mattered hot a jot who attended fo it, or even 
understood if ? Speak, man, speak," he added, gently 
shaking him by the shoulder. 
" These are such difficult questions," answered 
Willis; "must I speak ? Such difficult questions," he 
continued, rising into a more animated lnanner, a.nd 
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kindling as he went on ; " I mean, people view them 
so differently : itis so diffieult to eonvey to one persou 
the idea of another. The idea of worship is different in 
the Catholie Chureh from the idea of it in your Chureh ; 
for, in truth, the 'eligions are different, lï)on't deeeive 
yourself, my dear ]3ateman," he said tenderly, "it is 
hot that ours is your religion ea.rried a little farther,-- 
a little too far, as you would say. No, they differ in 
kind, hOt in degree ; ours is one religion, yours another. 
And when the rime comes, and corne it will, for you, 
alien as you are now, to submit yourself to the graeious 
yoke of Christ, then, my dearest ]3ateman, if will be 
faith whieh will enable you fo bear the ways and usages 
of Catholies, whieh else might perhaps startle you. Else, 
the habits of years, the associations in your mind of a 
certain outward behaviour with real inward aets of de- 
votion, might embarrass you, when you had to conform 
yourself to other habits, and fo ereate for yonrself other 
associations. But this faith, of whieh I speak, the great 
gift of God, will enable you in that day fo overeome 
yourself, and fo submit, as your judgment, your will, 
your reason, your affections, so your tastes and likings, 
to the rule and usage of the Church. Ah, that faith 
should be necessary in such amatter, and that what is 
so natural and becoming under the circumstances, should 
bave need of an explanation! I declare, to me," he 
said, and he clasped his hands on his knees, and looked 
forward as if soliloquizing, "to me nothing is so con- 
soling, so làercing, so thrilling, so overcoming, as the 
Mass, said as itis among us. I could attend Masses for 
ever, and hot be tire& Itis hot a mere form of words, 
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--itis a great action, the greatest action that can be on 
earth. It is, hot the invocation merely, but, if I dare 
use the word, the evocation of the Eternal. tic becomes 
present on the altar in flesh and blood, before whom 
angels bow and devils tremble. This is that awful 
event which is the scope, and is the interpretation, of 
every part of the solemnity. Words are necessary, but 
as means, hot as ends; they are hot mere addresses to 
the throne of grace, they are instruments of what is far 
higher, of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry on as 
if impatient to fulfil their n.ission. Quickly they go, 
the whole is quick ; for they are all parts of one inteal 
action. Quickly they go; for they are awful words of 
sacrifice, they are a work too great to delay upon ; as 
when it was said in the beginning, 'What thou doest, 
do quickly.' Quickly they pass; for the Lord Jesus 
goes with them, as tic passed along the lake in the days 
of His flesh, quickly calling first one and then another. 
Quickly they pass; because as the lightning which 
shineth from one part of the heaven unto the other, so 
is the coming of the Son of Man. Quickly they pass ; 
for they are as the words "of lIoses, when the Lord came 
down in the cloud, calling on the Naine of the Lord as 
He passed by, 'The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth.' And as hIoses on the mountain, so we too' make 
haste and bow our heads to the earth, and adore.' So 
we, all around, each in his place, look out for the great 
Advent, 'waiting for the moving of the water.' Each 
in his place, with his own heart, with his own wants, 
with his own though'ts, with his own intention, with his 
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own prayers, separate but concordant, watching what is 
going on, watching its progress, uniting in its consun. 
mation ;--hOt painfully and hopelessly following a hard 
form of prayer frora beginning to end, but, like a COl. 
cert of musical instruments, each different, but concur- 
ring in a sweet harmony, we take our part with 
God's priest, supporting him, yet guided by him. 
There are little children there, and old men, and simple 
labourers, and students in seminaries, priests preparing 
for Mass, priests lnaking their thanksgiving ; there are 
innocent maidens, and there are penitent sinners; but 
out of these many minds rises one eucharistie hymn, and 
the great Action is the measure and the scope of it. 
And oh, my dear Batelnan," he added, turning to him, 
"you ask me whether this is hOt a formal, unreasonable 
service--it is wonderful !" he cried, rising up, "quite 
",vonderful. When wili these dear, good people be 
enlightened ? 0 Sa_pientia, fortiter suavitcr«e dis2o-ne-s 
omnia, 0 _Adonai, 0 Clavis Da:id et xspectatio gcntitm, 
OE:cni ad sah'azdum nos, Do-mie Det«s nostcr." 
:Now, at least, there was no mistaking Willis. ]ate- 
man stared, and was almost frightened at a burst of 
enthusiasm which he had been far from expecting. 
"Why, Willis," he said, "it is hot true, then, after 
ail, what we heard, that you were somewhat dubious, 
shaky, in your adherence to Romanism? I'm sure I 
beg your pardon; I would hot for the world have 
annoyed you, had I known the truth." 
Willis's face still glowed, and he looked as youthful 
and radiant as he had been two years before. There 
was nothing ungentle in his impetuosity; a smile, 
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almost a laugh, was on his face, as if he was lalf 
ashamed of lais own warmth; but tlais took nothing 
from its evident sineerity, tic seized Bateman's two 
hands, before ghe latter knew where he was, lifted him 
lp out of his seat, and, raising lais own mouth close to 
his car, said, in a low voice, "I wmfld fo God, that hot 
only thou, but also all who hear me this day, were both 
in little and in meh such as I ara, exeept these chains." 
Then, reminding him it had grown late, and bidding 
him good-night, he left the room with Charles. 
13ateman remained a vhile with lais baek fo he 
tire after the door had closed; presenly he began fo 
give expression to his tlmughts. "Well," he said, 
"he's a brick, a regular brick; he has almost affeeted 
me myself. Vhat a way those fellows bave with 
them! I declare lais toueh bas ruade my heart beat; 
how catching enthusiasm is! Any one but I might 
really bave been unsetled, tic is a real good fellow; 
what a pity we laae hot got him  he's just the sort of 
lnan we want. tIe'd make a splendid _Anglican; he'd 
convert lmlf tlae Dissenters in the country. Well, we 
shall have them in rime; we must hot be impatient. 
But ghe idea of his talking of eonverting e ! ' in little 
and in much,' as he worded it! 13y-the-bye, what 
did he mean by 'except these ehains'" tic sat 
ruminating on the diffieulty; at first lac was inclined 
to think that, after ail, he rnight have some misgiving 
about lais position; then he thought ghat perhaps he 
had a hair-shirt or a caterMla on him; and lastly, he 
came to the conclusion that le had just meant notling 
at ail, and did but finish the quotation he had begun. 
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After passing some little tilne in this state, he looked 
towards the tea-tray; 10oured himself out another cup 
of tea; are a bit of toast; took the coals off the tire; 
1,1ew out one of the candles, and, taking up the other, 
left the parlour and wound like an olnnibus up the 
steep twisting staircase to his bedroom. 
Meanwhile Willis and Charles were proceeding to 
their respective homes. For a while they had to 
pursue the saine path, which they did in silence. 
Charles had been moved far more than Bateman, or 
rather touched, by the enthusiasm of his Catholic 
friend, though, from a difficulty in finding language to 
express himself, and a fear of being carried off his 
legs, he had kept his feelings to himself. When they 
were about to part, Willis said to him, in a subdued 
tone, "5ou are soon going to 0xford, dearest Peding; 
oh, that you were one with us! You bave it in you. 
I have thought of you at Mass many times. 0ur 
priest bas said lIass for you. 0h, my dear friend, 
queneh hot God's grace; listen to His eall; you have 
had what others have hot.. What you want is faith. 
I suspect you have quite proof enough; enongh tobe 
converted on. But faith is a gift; pray for that great 
gift, without whieh you cannot corne to the Church; 
without whieh," and he paused, "you cannot walk 
aright when you are in the Church. And now rare- 
well! alas, our path divides; ail is easy to him that 
believeth. May God give you that gift of faith, as He 
bas given me! Farewell again; who knows when I 
may see you next, and where ? may it be in the courts 
of the true Jerusalem, the Queen of Saints, the Holy 
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Poman Church, the Iother of us ail! " He drew 
Charles to him and kissed his cheek, and was gone 
before Charles had rime to say a word. 
Yet Charles could hot bave spoken had he had ever 
so much opportunity. He set off at a brisk pace, 
cutting down with his stick the twigs and brambles 
which the pale twilight discovered in his lath. 
seemed as if the Mss of his friend had conveyed into 
his own soul the enthusiasm which his words had 
betokened. He felt himself lossessed, he knew not 
how, by a high superhuman l»ower, which seemed able 
to push through mountains, and to walk the sea. With 
vinter m'ound him, he felt within like the springtide, 
when all is nev and bright. He perceived that he had 
found, what indeed he had never sought, because he 
had never known what i was, but Mme he had ever 
vanted,--a soul sympathetic vith his own. tIe felt 
he was no longer alone in the xvorld, though he was 
losing that true congenial mind the very moment he 
had found him. Vas this, he asked himself, the com- 
munion of Saints ? A_las! how could if be, when he 
was in one communion and Willis in another ? "O 
mighty Iother!" burst from his lips; he quickened 
his pace ahnost to a trot, scaling the steep ascents and 
diving into the hollows which lay betveen him and 
]3oughton. "0 lnighty ]Iother!" he still said, hall 
unconsciously ; "0 mighty ]Iother ! I corne, O mighty 
lIother! I corne; but I ara far from home. Spare me 
a little ; I corne with Mme speed I may, but I ara slow 
of foot, and not as others, O mighty l\Iother ! " 
]3y the rime he had walked two toiles in this excite- 



ment, bodily and mental, he felt himself, as was hot 
wonderful, considerab]y exhausted, tIe slackened his 
pace, and gradually came to himself, but still he xvent 
on, as if mechanical]y, " 0 rnighty Mother !" Sud- 
denly he cried, " tIallo ! xvhere did I get these words ? 
Willis did hot use them. ]Vell, I must be on my guard 
«gainst these vild ways. Any one can be an enthu- 
siast ; enthusiasm is hot truth . . . 0 mighty Mother ! 
 . Alas, I knov« where my heart is! but I must go 
by reason . . 0 mighty Motherl" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TttE time came at length for Charles to return to 
Oxford ; but during the last month scruples had arisen 
in his mind, whether, with his present feelings, he 
could consistently even lresent himself for his exami- 
nation. To subscription vas necessary for his entrance 
into the schools, but he felt that the honours of the 
class-list were only intended for those who were bond 
ride adherents of the Church of Fngland. I-Ie laid his 
difiiculty before Carlton, who in consequence did his 
best to ascertain thoroughly his lresent state of mind. 
It seemed that Cha.rles had no intention, either now or 
ai any future day, of joining the Church of Rome; 
that he felt he could not take such a step at lresent 
without distinct sin; that if would simlly be against 
his conscience to do so ; that he had no feeling what- 
ever that God called him to do so; that he felt that 
nothing could justify so serious an act but the convic- 
tion that he could not be saved in the Church to which 
he belonged ; that he had no such ïeeling ; that he had 
no definite case against his own Church sufficient ïor 
leaving if, nor any definite view that the Church of 
Rome was the One Church of Christ :that still he 
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could not help suspecting that one day he should think 
otherwise; he conceived the day might colne, nay 
would colne, when he should have that conviction 
which at prescrit he had hot, and which of course would 
be a call on him to act upon it, by leaving the Church 
of England for that of Rolne; he could hot tell dis- 
tinctly why he so anticipated, except that there were 
so many things which he thought right in the Church 
of Rome, and so Inany which he thought wrong in the 
Church of England; and, because, too, the more ge 
had an opportunity of hearing and seeing, the greater 
cause he had to admire and revere the Rolnan Catholic 
system, and to be dissatisfied with his own. Carlton, 
afer carefully considering the case, advised him to go 
in for his exalnination. He acted thus, on the one 
hand, as vividly feeling the changes which take place 
in the Ininds of young men, and the difficulty of 
Reding foretelling his own state of opinions two years 
to corne; and, on the other, from the reasonable antici- 
iation that a contrary advice would have been the very 
way to ripen his prescrit doubts on the untenableness 
of Anglicanism into conviction. 
Accordingly, his examination came off in due tilne; 
the schools were full, he did well, and his class was 
considered to be secure. Sheffield followed soon after, 
and did brilliantly. The list came out; Sheffield was 
in the first class, Charles in the second. There is 
always of necessity a good deal of accident in these 
matters; but in the prescrit case reasons enough could 
be given to account for the unequal success of the two 
friends. Charles had lost some time by his father's 
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death, and family matters eonsequen upon it; and his 
virual rusieagion for the last six months had been a 
considerable disadvantage to him. ]Ioreover, though 
he had been a careful, persevering reader, he certainly 
had hot run the race for honours with the saine devo- 
tion as Shefileld; nor had his religious difiiculties, 
particularly his late indccision about presenting hirnself 
at all, been without their serious influence upon his atten- 
tion and his energy. As success had hot been the first 
desire of his soul, so failure was hot his greatest misery. 
tIe would have much preferred success; but in a day 
or two he round he could well endure the want of it. 
ow came the question about his degree, which could 
hOt be taken without subscription to the Articles. 
Another consultation followed with Carlton. There 
was no need of his becorning a B.A. at the rnornent; 
nothing would be gained by if; better that he should 
postpone the step. tIe had but to go down and say 
nothing about it; no one would be the wiser ; and if, 
at the end of six rnonths, as Carlton sanguinely anti- 
cipated, he found hirnself in a more cornfortable frame 
of mind, then let him corne up, and set all right. 
What was he to do with hilnself at the moment ? 
There was little difiiculty here either, what to propose. 
He had better be reading with some clergyman in the 
country; t.hus he would at once be preparing for orders, 
and clearing his mind on the points which at present 
troubled hirn; besides, he might thus bave some oppor- 
tunity for parochial duty, which would have a tranquil- 
lizing and sobering effect on his rnind. As to the 
books to which he should give his attention, of course 
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the choice wou]d rest with the clergyman who was to 
guide him; but for himselfCar]ton would hot recommend 
the usual vorks in controversy with ome, for vhich 
the Anglican Church vas famous ; rather those which 
are of a positive character, vhich treated subjects 
phflosophically, historically, or doctrinally, and dis- 
played the peculiar lrinciples of that Church ; ttooker's 
great vork, for instance; or ]]ull's Dcfensio and Har- 
nonia, or Pearson's Iindiciee, or Jackson on the Creed, 
a noble work; fo which Laud on Traditioa might be 
added, though its form was controversial. Such, too, 
were ]ingham's Antiquities, Vaterland on the Use of 
Antiquity, Vall on Infant Baptism, and Palmer on the 
Lituy. Nor ought he to neglect practical and devo- 
tional authors, as Bishops Taylor, Wilson, and Itorne. 
The most important point remained ; whither vas he 
fo betake himself ? did he know of any clergyman in 
the country 'ho would be villing fo receive hiln as a 
friend and a pupil ? Charles thought of Campbel], 
v¢ith whom he was on the best of terres; and Carlton 
knew enough of him by reputation, to be perfectly 
sure that he could hot be in saler hands. 
Charles, in consequence, ruade the proposal to him, 
and it vas accelted. Tothing then remained for him 
but to pay a few bills, to pack up some books which he 
had left in a friend's room, and then to bid adieu, at 
least for a time, to the cloisters and groves of the 
University. Ite quitted in June, when everything as 
in that youthful and fragrant beauty 'hich he had 
admired so much in the beginning of his residence 
three years before. 
Y 
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BUT nov we must look forward, hot back. Once 
before we took leave to pass over nearly two years in 
the life of the subject of this narrative, and now a 
second and a dreary and longer interval shall be con- 
signed to oblivion, and the reader shall be set down 
in the autumn of the year next but one after that 
in which Charles took his class and did hot take his 
degree. 
At this rime out interest is confined to Boughton 
and the Rectory at Sutton. As to Melford, friend 
Bateman h,d accepted the incumbency of a church in 
a manufacturing town with a district of IO,Ooo sou]s, 
where he was full of plans for the introduction of he 
surplice and gilt candlesticks among his people, and 
where, it is to be hoped, he will learn wisdom. Willis 
also was gone, on a different errand: he had bid adieu 
to lfis mother and brother soon after Charles had 
gone into the schools, and now was Father Aloysius 
de ,anch Cruce in the Passionist Convent of Pen- 
nington. 
Olle evening, ai the end of Seltember , in the year 
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aforesaid, Campbell had called at Boughton, and was 
walking in the garden with hIiss Peding. "Really, 
Mary," he said to ber, "I don't think it does any good 
to keep him. The best years of his life are going, and, 
humanly speaking, there is hot any chance of his 
changing his mind, at least till he bas ruade a trial of 
the Chureh of Borne. If is quite possible that expe- 
rienee may drive him baek." 
"If is a dreadful dilemma," she answered; " how 
ean we even indireetly give him permission to take so 
fatal a step ?" 
"Ite is a dear, good fellow," he ruade reply ; "he is 
a sterling fellow ; all this long rime that he has been 
with me he has ruade no ditfieulties; he bas read 
thoroughly the books that I reeommended and more, 
and done whatever I told him. You know I have 
employed him in the parish; he bas taught the 
Cateehism to the ehildren, and been ahnoner. Poor 
fellow, his health is suffering now: he sees there's no 
end of it, and hope deferred makes the heart siek." 
" It is so dreadful to give any eounenanee to what 
is so very wrong," said Mary. 
"' Why, -hat is to be done ?" answered Campbell; 
"and we need not countenance it ; he can't be kept in 
leading-srings for ever, and flmre has been a kind of 
bargain. I-Ie wanted to make a more at he end of the 
first year--I didn't think it worth while to fidget you 
about it---but I quieted him. We compounded in this 
way: he removed his naine from the college-boards, 
there was hot the slightest chance of his ever signing 
the Articles,and he consented fo wai another year. 
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ow he ime's up, and more, and he is geing im- 
patient. So it's hot we 'ho shall be giving 
countenance, it ivilI only be his leaving us." 
":But it is so fearful," insisted hIary; "and my 
1)oor mother--I declare I think it wilI be ber death." 
"It will be a crushing blow, there's no doubt 
t.hat," said Campbell; "what does she know of it at 
lresen ? ,, 
" I hardly can tell you," answered she; "she bas 
been inforrned of it indeed distinctly a year ago; but 
seeing Cha'les so often, aud he in appearance just the 
saine, I fear she does hot realize it. She bas never 
spoken fo ne on the subject. I fancy she thinks 
it a scrtple; troublesome, certainly, but of course 
temporary." 
"I must break it to her, hlary," said Campbell. 
"Well, I think if ncst be done," she replied, heav- 
ing a sudden sigh; "and if so, it will be a real 
kindness in yott to save me a task to which I ara quite 
unequal. But have a talk with Charles first. Vhen 
it cornes to the point he may have a greater difficulty 
tha he thinks beforehand." 
And soit was settled ; and, fui1 of care at the double 
commission with which he vas charged, Campbell rode 
bck to Sutton. 
Ioor Charles was sitting at an open window, Iooking 
out upon the prospect, when CampbeI1 entered the 
room. It was a beautiful landscape, with bold hills in 
the distance, and a rushing 'iver beneath him. Camp- 
bell came up fo him without his perceiving it; and, 
lutting his hand on his shoulder, asked his thoughts. 
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Carles turned round, and smiled sadly. "I am like 
Moses seeing the land," he said; « my dear Cmpbell, 
when shall the end be ?" 
"That, rny good Carles, of coul'se does hot l'est 
with me," answered Cmpbell. 
« Well," said he, "the year is long run out; may I 
go my way ?" 
"You can'l expect that I, or any of us, should even 
indirectly countenance you in wha, with all out love of 
)-ou, we think a sin," said Cmpbell. 
"That is as mtteh as to say, 'Ael for yourself,'" 
ans wered Cai,les ; "well, I am xvilling." 
Cmpbell did hot at once reply; then he said, "I 
shall have to bl,eak it to your poor mother; Mary 
thinks it will be her death." 
Charles dropped his head on the vindow-sill, upol 
his hands. "1o," he said; "I trust that she, and all 
of us, vill be supported." 
"So do I, fervently," answered Campbell; "it will 
be a most terrible blow to your sisters, lIy dear 
fellow, should you hot take ail this into accotmt ? Do 
seriously consider the actual misery you are causing 
for possible good." 
"I)o you think I bave not considered it, Campbell ? 
Is it nothing for one like me to be breaking all these 
dear ties, and to be losing the esteem and sympathy 
of so raany persons I love? Oh, if bas been a mos 
piercing thought; but I bave exhausted it, I have 
drunk it out. I have got familiar with the prospect 
now, and ara fully reconciled. Yes, I give up home, I 
give up all who bave ever known me, loved ne, valued 
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me, wished me well; I know well I ara making myself 
a by-word and an outcast." 
"Oh, my dear Charles," answered Campbell, "beware 
of a very subtle temptation whieh may corne on yott 
here. I ha'e meant to warn you of if before. The 
greatness of the sacrifice stimulates you; you do it 
because if is so much to do." 
Charles smiled. "How litLle you know me!" he 
said; "if that were the case, should I have waited 
1)atiently two years and more ? Why did I no rush 
forward as others have done? /o vill not deny that 
I have acted rationally, obediently. I bave put the 
sutiect from me again and again, and if bas returned." 
"l'll say nothing harsh or unkind of you, Charles," 
said Campbell; "but it's a most unfortunate delusion. 
I wish I could make you take in the idea that there is 
the chance of its bei, a delusion." 
"Ah, Camlbell, how can you forger so ?" answered 
Charles; "don't you know this is the very thing which 
bas influenced me so much all along ? I said, ' Perhaps 
I am in a dream. Oh, that I could pinch nyself and 
awake!' You know vhat stress I laid on my change 
of feeling upon my dear father's death; what I thought 
to be convictions before, vanished then like a cloud. I 
have said to tnyself, 'Perhaps these will vanish too.' 
But no; 'the clouds return art.er the rain;' they corne 
again and again, heavier than ever. It is a conviction 
rooted in me; if endures against the proslect of loss of 
mother and sisters. Here I sit wasting my days, when 
I might be useful in lire. Why ? Because this hinders 
me. Lately it bas increased on me tenfold. You will 
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be shoeked, but let me tell you in eonfidenee,--lately I 
have been quite afraid to ride, or fo bathe, or to do 
anything out of the way, lest something should happen, 
and I might be taken away vith a great duty unac- 
complished. No, by this rime I have proved that i is 
a real conviction. My belief in the Church of Rogne is 
part of nlyself ; I camot act against it without acting 
against God." 
"It is a most deplorable state of things certainly," 
said Campbell, who had begun to walk up and down 
the room ; "that itis a delusion, I ara confident; per- 
haps you are to find it so, just when you have taket 
the step. You will solemnly bind yourself to a foreign 
creed, and, as the words part from your mouth, the 
mis will roll up from before your eyes, and the truth 
will show itself. Hov dreadful !" 
"I have thought of that too," said Charles, "and it 
has influenced me a great deal. It has ruade me shrink 
back. But I now believe if tobe like those hideous 
forms which in fairy tales beset good knights, 'hen 
they vould force their way into some enchanted palace. 
ecollect the words in Thalaba, 'The talisman isfaith.' 
If I llave good grounds for believing, to believe is a 
duty; God vill take care of His own work. I shall 
hot be deserted in my utmost need. Faith ever begins 
with aventure, and is rewarded vith son. 
"Yes, my good Charles," answered Campbell ; "but 
the question is, whether your grounds are good. What 
I mean is, that, since they are hot good, they will hot 
avail you in the trial. You will then, too late, find 
they are hot good, but delusive." 
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"CampbelI," answered Charles, "I eonsider thag ai1 
reason cornes from God; out grounds must at best be 
imperfeet; but if they appear tobe suffteient after 
prayer, diligent seareh, obedienee, waiting, and, in 
short, doing out part, they are tIis voiee ealling us on. 
tIe it is, in that case, who makes them seem eonvineing 
to us. I ara in I{is hands. The only question is, what 
would tIe bave me to do ? I eannot resist the convie- 
tion whieh is upon me. This Iast week it bas possessed 
me in a different way than ever before. If is now so 
strong, that to 'ait longer is to resist God. Vhether 
I join the Catholic Church is now simply a question of 
days. I wish, dear CampbelI, to leave you in peace 
and love. Therefore, consent; let me go." 
"Let you go !" answered CampbelI ; " certainly, 
were it the Catholic Church to which you are going, 
there would be no need to ask ; but 'let you go,' how 
can you expect it from us when we do hOt think so ? 
Think of our case, Charles, as well as your own; throw 
yourself into our state of feeling. For myself, I cannot 
deny, I never bave concealed from you my convictions, 
that the Pomish Church is antichristian. She has ten 
thousand gifts, she is in many respects superior to our 
own ; but she bas a something in her which spoils all. 
I bave no confidctce in her; and, that being the case, 
how can I ' let you go' to ber ? :No- it's like a person 
saying, ' Let me go and bang myself;' ' let me go sleep 
in a fever-ward;' 'let me jump into that well;' 
how can I ' let you go' ?" 
"Ah," said Charles, "that's our dreadful difference ; 
we can't get farther than that. I think the Church of 
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take this step, you will find yourself in the hands of a 
Ciree, who will change you, make a brute of you." 
Charles slightly eoloured. 
"I won't go on," added Campbell ; " I pain you ; it's 
no good; perhaps I am making matters worse." 
Neither spoke for some time. Ai length Charles got 
up, came up to Campbell, took his hand, and kissed it. 
"You bave been a kind, disinterested friend to me for 
two years," he said; "you have given me a lodging 
under your roof; and now we are soon tobe united by 
eloser ties. G od revard you; but 'let me go, for the 
day breaketh.'" 
"It is hopeless " eried Campbell; "let us part 
friends: I must break if to your mother." 
In ten days after this conversation Charles was ready 
for his journey ; his room put to rights; his portman- 
teau strapped ; and a gig at the door, which was to take 
him the first stage, tIe was to go round by 13oughton; 
if had been arranged by Campbell and Mary that if 
would be best for him hot to see his mother (fo whom 
Campbell had broken the marrer ai once)till he took 
leave of ber. If would be needless pain to both of them 
to attempt an interview sooner. 
Carles leapt from the gig with a beating heart, and 
ran up to his mother's room. She was sitting by the 
tire at ber work when he entered; she held out her 
hand coldly to him, and he sat down. Nothing was 
said for a little while; then, withou leaving off ber 
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occupation, she said, "Well, Charles, and so you are 
leaving us. Where and how do you propose to employ 
yourself when you have entered upon your new life ? " 
Charles answered that he had hot yet turned his mind 
to the consideration of anythilg but the great step on 
which everything else depended. 
There was another silence ; then she said, " You 
won't find anywhere such fl'iends as yott have had at 
home, Charles." Presently she continued, " You bave 
had everything in your favour, Charles; you have 
been blessed with talents, advantages of education, easy 
circumstances; mally a deserving young man bas to 
ecramble on as he can." 
Charles answered that he was deeply sensible how 
much he owed in temporal matters to Providence, and 
that it was only at His bidding that he was giving 
them up. 
"We all looked up to you, Charles; perhaps we 
ruade too much of you; vell, God be with you; you 
have taken yottr line." 
Poor Charles said that no one could conceive That it 
cost him to give up vhat Tas so very dear to him, vhat 
vas part of himself; there was nothing on earh which 
he prized like his home. 
"Then why do you leave us?" she said quickly; 
'you must h,ve your way; you do it, I suppose, 
because you like it." 
" Oh really, my dear mother," cried he, "if you saw 
my heart! You know in Scripture how people were 
obliged in the Apostles' times to give up all for Christ." 
"We are heathens, then," she replied ; "thank you, 
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Charles, I ara obliged to you for this ;" and she dashed 
away a tear from her eye. 
Charles was almost beside himself ; he did llOt know 
what to say ; he stood up, and leaned his elbow on the 
mantelpieee, supporting his head on his hand. 
"Well, Charles," she eontinued, still going oa with 
her work, "perhaps the day will corne" . . her voiee 
faltered; "your dear father" . . . she imt down her 
work. 
"If is useless misery," said Charles 
stay ? good-bye for the prescrit, my dearest mother. 
leave you in good hands, hot kinder, but better than 
mine; you lose me, you gain another. Farewell for 
the present; we will meet when you will, when you 
eall. it will be a happy meemo. 
tic threw himself on his knees, and laid his check on 
her lap; she eould no longer resist him; she hung over 
him, and began to smooth down his hair as she had 
donc when he was a ehild. At length sealding tears 
began to fall heavily upon his face and neek; he bore 
them for a while, thea started up, kissed her check 
impetuously, and rushed out of the room. In a few 
seeonds he had seen and had torn himself from his 
sisters, and was in his gig again by ghe side of his 
phlegmatie driver, dancing slowly up and down on his 
way to Collumpton. 
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TIIE reader may ask whither Charles is going, and, 
though it would hot be quite true to answer that he 
did hot know better than the said reader himsell, yet 
he had most certainly very indistinct notions what 
becoming of him even locally, and, like the Patriarch, 
" went out, hot knowing whither he went." I-Ie had 
never seen a Catholic priest, to know him, in his life 
never, except once as a boy, been inside a Catholic 
church; he only knew one Catholic in the world, and 
where he was he did hot know. 1ut he knew that the 
l'assionists had a Couvent in London; and if was hOt 
unnatural that, without knowing whether young Father 
Aloysius was there or hot, he should direct his course 
fo San Michaele. 
Yet, in kindness to !ary and ail of them, he did 
hOt profess fo be leaving direct for London; but he 
proposed to betake himself to Carlton, who still resided 
in Oxford, and to ask his advice what was to be doue 
under his circumstances. If seemed, too, fo be inter- 
posing what they would consider a last chance.of avert- 
ing what to them was so dismal a calamity. 
To Oxford, then, he directed his course; and, having 
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some accidental business at ]3ath, he stopped there for 
the night, intending to continue his journey next 
morning. Among other jobs, he had to get a "Garden 
of the Soul," and two or three similar books which 
might help him in the great preparation which awaited 
his arrival in London. Ite vent into a religious 
publisher's in I)anvers Street vith that object, and 
while engaged in a back part of the shop in looking 
over a pile of Catholie w6rks, which, to the religious 
public, had inferior attractions to the glittering volumes, 
Evangelical and Anglo-Catholic, -hich had possession 
of the windows and principal table, he heard the shop- 
door open, and, on looking round, saw a familiar face. 
Ig was that of a young clergyman, with a very pretty 
girl on his arm, whom her dress pronounced to be a 
bride. Love was in their eyes, joy in their voice, and 
affluence in their gaig and bearing. Charles had a 
faintish feeling corne over him; somewhat such as 
might beset a man on hearing a call for pork-chops 
when he was sea-sick. Ite retreated behind a pile of 
ledgers and other stationery, but they could hot sa'e 
him from the low, dulceg tones which from time to rime 
passed from one to the other. 
"Have you gog some of the last Oxford reprints of 
standard vorks ? " said the bridegroom to the shopman. 
" Yes, sir ; bug which set did you mean ? ' Selections 
from Old Divines,' or, ' New Catholic Adaptations' ?" 
"Oh, hOt the Adaptations," answered he, "they are 
extremely dangerous; I mean real Church-of-England 
divinityBull, Patrick, Itooker, and the rest of them." 
The shopman went to look them out. 
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"I Lhink iL was Lhose AdapLations, dearesL," said the 
lady, "thaL the l,ishop warned us aga.insL." 
"Not the ]3ishop, Louisa ; if was his daughter." 
" Oh, lIiss Primrose, so if was," said she; "and 
Lhere was one book she reeommended, what was if ?" 
"NoL a book, if was a speeeh," said White; "Mr. 
O']3allaway's af Exeter _Hall; but I think we should 
noL qnite like if." 
"No, no, Henr35 if ca8 a book, dear; I ean'g reeall 
the name." 
"You meau I)r. Crow's 'New Pmfutation of Popery,' 
perhaps; but the t?isho2o reeommended that." 
The shopman returned. "011, what a sweet face!" 
she said, looking ai the frontispiece of a little book she 
got hold of;" do look, Henry; whom does if put yott 
in mind of ?" 
"Why, it's meant for St. John the ]3aptist," said 
Henry. 
"Ifs so like little Angelina Primrose," said she, 
"the hair is just hers. I wonder if doesn't strike 
'Oll. 
"If doesit does," said he, smiling af her; "but 
i's getting late; yott must hot be ottt mueh longer in 
the sharp air, and you bave nothing for your throat. 
I have ehosen my books while you bave been gazing 
on that little St. John." 
" I ean' think who if is so like," eontinued she; 
oh, I know; ifs Anoehna s aunt, Lady Constance. 
'" Corne, Lousia, the horses too will suffer ; we mus 
return to out friends." 
'" Oh, there's one book, I ean't reeolleet if; tell me 
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what if is, enry. I shall be so sorry no to have got 
lU. 
"Was i the new work on Gregorian Chants?" 
asked he. 
"Ah, it's true, I wan i for the school-children, but 
it's hOt that." 
" Is if ' The Catholic Parsonage' ? " he asked again ; 
"or, ' Lays of the Apostles' ? or, ' The English Church 
older than the I:,oman' ? or, ' Anglicanism of the Early 
Martyrs' ? or, ' Confessions of a Pervert ' ? or, ' Eustace 
13eville' ? or, ' l[odified Celibacy' ?" 
"1go, no, no," said Louisa; "dear me, it is so 
stupid." 
"Well, nov really, Louisa," he insisted, "you must 
corne another rime ; i won' do, dearest ; it won't do." 
"Oh, I recollect," she said, "I recollect'Abbeys 
and Abbots' I want to get some hints or improving 
the rectory-xvindows' when we get home; and out 
church wants, you know, a porch for the poor peol»le. 
The book is full of deso s. 
The book was round and added to the test, which 
had been already taken to the ca.triage. "Now, Louisa.," 
said White. " Well, dearest, there's one more place 
we must call at," she nmde answe}; "tell John to 
drive to Sharp's; we can go round by the nursery 
it's only a fev steps out of the way--I want to say a 
word to the man there about our greenhouse; there is 
no good gardener in our own neighbourhood." 
"What is the good, Louisa, now ?" said her hus- 
band; " we shan't be at home this month to corne;" 
and then, with due resignation, he directed the coach- 
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man fo the nurseryman's whom Louisa named, as he 
put ber into the carriage, and then followed ber. 
Charles breathed freely as they went out; a severe 
text of Scripture rose on his mind, but he repressed 
the uncharitable feeling, and turned himself to the 
anxious duties which lay before him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

XoTgIxG happened to Charles worth relating before 
his arrival at Steventon next day; when, the afternoon 
being fine, he left his portmanteau to follow him by the 
omnibus, and put himself upon the road. If if required 
some courage to undertake by himself a long journey 
on an all-momentous errand, it did hot lessen the difiï- 
culty that that journey took in its way a place and a 
lerson so dear to him as Oxford and Carlton. 
He had 13assed through tagley Wood, and the spires 
and towers of the University came on his view, hallowed 
by how many tender associations, lost to him for two 
whole years, suddenly recovered--recovered to be lost 
for ever ! There lay old Oxford before him, with its 
hills as gentle and its meadows as green as ever. At 
the first view of that beloved place he stood still with 
folded arms, unable to proceed. Each college, each 
churchhe counted them by their pinnacles and turrets 
The silver Isis, the grey willows, the far-stretching 
plains, the dark groves, the distant range of Shotover, 
the pleasant village where he had lived with Carlton 
and Shefiïeldwood, watër, stone, all so calm, so 
bright, they might have been his, but his they were 
Z 
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net. Whatever he was te gain by becoming a Catholic, 
this he had lest; whatever he was te gain higher and 
better, at least this and such as this he never could bave 
,gain. I-Ie could net have another Oxford, he could 
net bave the friends of his boyhood and youth in the 
choice of his manhood. He mounted the well-known 
gate on the left, and proceeded down into the plain. 
There was no one te greet him, te sympathize with him; 
there was no one te believe he needed sympathy; no 
one te believe he had given up anything; no one te 
take interest in him, te feel tender towards him, te 
defend him. He had suffered much, but there was no 
one te believe that he had suffered. I-Ie would be 
thought te be inflicting merely, net undergoing, surfer- 
ing. He might indeed say that he had suffered ; but he 
would be rudely told that every one follows lais own 
will, and that if he had given up Oxford, it was for a 
whim which he liked better than if. ]3ut rather, there 
was no one te know him; he had been virtually three 
years away; three years is a generation; Oxford had 
been his place once, but his place knew him no more. 
I-Ie recollected with what awe and transport he had at 
first corne te the University, as te seine sacred shrine; 
and how frein rime te rime hopes had corne over him 
that seine day or other he should bave gzined a title te 
residence on one of ifs ancient foundations. One night 
in particular came across his memory, how a friend 
and he had ascended te the top of one of its many 
towers with the purpose of making observations on the 
stars; and how, while his friend was busily engaged 
rith the pointers, he, earthly-minded youth, had been 
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looking down into the deep, gas-lit, dark-shadowed 
quadrangles, and wondering if he should ever be Fellow 
of this or that College, 'hieh he singled oug from the 
naass of academical buildings. Ail had passed as a 
dream, and he was a stranger where he had hoped to 
have had a lmme. 
tic was drawing near 0xford; he saw along the 
road belote him brisk youths pass, two and two, with 
elastie tread, finishing their modest daily walk, and 
nearing the eit, y. What had been a tandem a toile 
baek, next erossed his field of view, shorn of its leader. 
Presently a stately cap and gown loomed in the dis- 
tance; he had gained the road belote their owner 
erossed him; it was a eollege-tutor whom he had 
known a little. Charles expeeted to be reeognized; 
but the resident passed by with that half-conseious, 
uneertain gaze whieh seemed to have some memory of 
a face which yet was strange. He had passed Folly 
Bridge; troops of horsemen overtook him, talking 
loud, while with easy jaunty paee they turned into 
their respective stables. He erossed to Christ Chureh, 
and penetrated to Peekwater. The evening was still 
bright, and the gas was lighting. Groups of young 
men were stationed here and there, the greater number 
in hats, a few in caps, one or two with gowns in 
addition; some were hallooing up fo their eompanions 
at the windows of the second story ; scouts were carry- 
ing about cegcr dinners ; pastry-eook boys were bringing 
in desserts ; shabby fellows with Blenheim puppies were 
loitering under Cnterbury Gare. lIany stared, but no 
one knew him. He hurried up 0riel Lane; suddenly 
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a start and a low bow from a passer-by; who could if 
be ? if as a superannuated shoeblack of his college, 
to qmm he had sometimes given a stray shil]ing. 
gained the tIigh Street, and turned down towards the 
Ange]. What was approaching ? the vision of a proc- 
tor. Charles felt some instinctive quiverings; but it 
passed by him, and d[d no harm. Like Kehama, he 
had a charmed lire. And now he had reached his inn 
where he round his portmanteau all ready for him. 
chose a bedroom, and, after fttlly inducting himself into 
it, turned his thoughts towards dinner. 
tic vished to lose no time, but, if possible, fo proceed 
to London the follo-ing morning. If would be a great 
point if he cou]d get fo his journey's end so early in the 
week, that by Sunday, if he was thought worthy, he 
inight offer up his praises for the mercies vouchsafed fo 
him in the great and holy communion of the Universal 
Church. Accordingly he determined to make an attempt 
on Carlton that evening; and hoped, if he went to his 
room between seven and eight, to find him returned 
from Common-Room. With this intention he sallied 
out ai about the half-hour, gained Carlton's College, 
knocked ai the gare, entered, passed on, up the worn 
wooden steep staircase. The oak was closed; he de- 
scended, found a servant; "Mr. Carlton was giving a 
dinner in Common-Poom; it would soon be over." 
Charles determined to wait for him. 
The servant lighted candles in the inner room, and 
Charles sat do'n at the tire. For awhile he sat in re- 
flection ; then he looked about for something to occupy 
him. His eye caught an Oxford paper; i was but 
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few days old. "Le us see how the old place goes on," 
he said go himself, as he took it up. I-Ie glaneed from 
one article to another, looking vho were the University- 
preaehers of t.he week, who had taken degrees, who 
were publie examiners, etc., etc., when his eye was 
arrested by the following paragraph : 
"I)EFECTION FROM THE CHURCH.--We understand 
that another victim bas lately been added to the list of 
those ,hom the renom of Tractarian principles has 
precipitated into the bosom of the Sorceress of ome. 
Mr. Reding, of St. Saviour's, the son of a respectable 
clergyman of the Establishment, deceased, after eating 
the bread of the Church all his life, bas at length 
avowed himself the subject and slave of an Italian 
Bishop. Disappointment in the schools is said to bave 
been the determining cause of this iufatuated act. It is 
reported that legal measures are in progress for direct- 
ing the penalties of the Statute of Proemunire against 
all the seceders; and a proposition is on foot for 
t»etitioning ber Majesty to assign the sure thereby 
realized by the Government to the erection of a 
' 2Iartyrs' Memorial' in the sister University." 
"So," thought Charles, "the world, as usual, is 
beforehand with me;" and he sat speculating about 
the origin of the report till he almost forgot that he 
was waiting for Carlton. 
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CHAI)TER IV. 

WHILE Charles was learning in Carlton's rooms the 
interest vhich the world took in his position and acts, 
he vas actually furnishing a topic of conversation to 
that portion of if who vere Carlton's guests in the 
neighbouring Common-Room. Tes and coffee hacl 
ruade their appearance, the men had risen from table, 
and were crowding round the tire. 
"Who is that ][r. Reding spoken of in the Gazette 
of last week ?" said a prim little man, sipping his tea 
vith his spoon, and rising on his toes as he spoke. 
"You need not go far for an answer," said his neigh- 
bour, and, turning to their host, added, "Carlton, who 
is ]Ir. Reding ?" 
"A very dear honest fellow," answered Carlton- "I 
wish we Tere all of us as good. He read with me one 
Long Vacation, is a good scholar, and ought to have 
gained his clss. I bave hot heard of him for some 
time." 
"I[e bas other friends in the room," said another- 
"I think," turning to a young Fellow of Leicester, "you, 
Sheffield, were at one rime intimate with I'eding ?" 
" Yes," answered Sheffield ; "and Vincent, of course, 
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knows him too; he's a capital fellow; I know him 
exeeedingly well; what the Gazette says about him is 
shameful. I never met a man who eared less about 
sueeess in the sehools ; it was cluite his la,dt." 
"That's about the truth," said another ; " I met lIr. 
Maleolm yesterday at dinner, and it seems he knows 
the fmnily. He said that his religious notions earried 
I'eding away, and spoiled his readlno. 
The conversation was no general; it went on in 
degaehed groups, as the guests stood together. Nor 
was the subjeet a iopular one; rather it was either a 
painful or a disgusting subjeet to the whole party, two 
or three eurious and hard minds exeepted, to whom 
opposition to Catholiei.sm was meat and drink. ]3esides, 
in sueh chance collections of men, no one knew exaetly 
his neighbour's opinion about it; and, as in this 
instance, there were often friends of the aeeused or 
ealumniaed present. _And, moreover, there was a 
generous feeling, and a eonseiousness how mueh seeeders 
from the Anglican Chureh were giving up, whieh kept 
down any disrespeetful mention of them. 
"_Are you to do mueh in the sehools this term ?" said 
one to another. 
"I don't know" we bave two men going up, good 
scho]ars." 
"Who has corne into Stretton's place ?" 
"Jackson, of King's." 
"Jackson ? indeed ; he's strong in science, I think." 
"Very.". 
"Our men know their books well, but I should hot 
say that science is their line." 
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"Leicester sends foltr." 
"It will be a large class-list, from what I hear." 
"Ah! indeed! the Michaelmas paper is always a 
good one." 
Meanwhile the conversation was in another quarter 
dwelling upon poor Charles. 
":No, depend upon it, there's more in what the 
Gazette says than you think. Disappointment is gene- 
OE " 
rally at the bottom of these chant, es. 
"Poor devils ! they can't help it," said another, in a 
low voice, to his neighbour. 
"A good riddance, anyhow," said the larty addressed ; 
"we shall have a little peace at last." 
"Well," said the first of the two, drawing himself 
up and speaking in the air, "how any educated man 
should--" his voice was overpowered by the grave enun- 
ciation of a small man behind them, who had hitherto 
kelt silence, and now spoke with positiveness. 
tIe addressed himself, between the two heads which 
]aad just been talking in lrivate, to the group beyond 
them. "It's all the effect of rationalism," he said ; 
"the whole movement is rationalistic. At the end of 
three years all those persons who bave now atostatized 
will be infidels." 
No one responded; at length another of the larty 
came up to Ir. ]![alcolm's acquaintance, and said, 
slowly, "I sui)pose you never heard it hinted that there 
is something wrong ]cre in lIr. Peding," touching his 
forehead significantly; "I bave been told it's in the 
famll 3 . 
tIe was answered by a deetg, Iowerful voice, belonging 
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to a person who sat in the corner; if sounded like 
"the. great bell of Bow," as if if ought to bave closed 
the conversation. If said abruptly, "I respect him 
uncommonly; I bave an extreme respect for him. tte's 
an honest man; I wish others were as honest. If they 
were, then, as the l'useyites are becoming Catholics, so 
we should see old Brownside and his clique becoming 
Unitarians. ]ut they mean to stick in." 
Most persons present felt the truth of his rem,rk, and 
a silence followed it for a while. It was broken by a 
clear cackling voice-"Did you ever hear," said he, 
nodding his head, or rather his whole person, as he 
spoke," did you ever, Sheteld, happen to hear that this 
gentleman, your friend Mr. Reding, when he was quite 
a freshman, had a conversation with some e«ttachg of the 
Popish Chapel in this place, ai the very door of it, after 
the men were gone down ?" 
"Impossible, Fusby," said Carlton, and laughed. 
"It's quite true," returned Fusby; "I had if from 
the Under-][arshal, who was passing at the montent. 
Iy eye has been on Mr. Reding for some years." 
"So it seems," said Sheffield, "for that must bave 
been at least, let me see, four or rive years ago." 
" Oh," continued Fusby, "there are two or three 
more yet to corne; you will see." 
"Why, Fusby," said ¥incent, overhearing and 
coming up, "you are like the three old crones in the 
Bride of Lammermoor, who wished to bave the straik- 
ing of the Iaster of avenswood." 
Fusby nodded his person, but nmde no answer. 
",Not all three at once, I hole," said Sheteld. 
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" Oh, it's quite a concentration, a quintessence of 
ProtesLan feenno, answered ¥ineen; I eonsider 
myself a good Protestant; but the pleasure you bave 
in hunting these rnen is quite sensual, Fusby." 
The Common-Room man here entered, and whispered 
to Carlton that a stranger was waiting for hirn in his 
roo il] s. 
"Vhen ào your rnen corne up ?" said Sheffie]d fo 
Vincent. 
"Next Saturday," answered Vineent. 
"They always eome up late," said Sheffield. 
"Yes, the House met last week." 
"St. Michael's has met too," said Sheffteld : "so have 
we. 
"We bave a reason for meeting late: rnany of our 
rnen corne ff'mn the North and from Ireland." 
"That's no reason, with railroads." 
"I see they bave begun out rail," said Vincent ; "I 
thought the University had opposed it.." 
"The Pope in his own states has given i-n," said 
Sheffield, "so we rnay well do the saine." 
"Don't talk of the Pope," said Vincent, " I'm sick 
of the Pope." 
"The Pope ?" said Fusby, overhearing ; "have yott 
heard that his Holiness is coming to England ?" 
"Oh, oh," cried Vincent, "corne, I ean't stand this. 
I must go; good night t'you, Crlton. Vhere's my 
gown ? " 
"I believe the Comrnon-Poom man has hung if up in 
the passage ;---but you shoult stop and proteet me frorn 
Fusby." 
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Neither did Vincent turn to the rescue, nor did 
Fusby profit by the hint; so poor Carlton, with the 
knowledge that he was wanted in his rooms, had to 
stay a good half-hour tête--tête with the latter, while 
he prosed to him i extenso about Pope Sixtus XIV., 
the Jesuits, suspected men in the University, [ede on 
the Apostasy, the Catholic Relief Bill, Dr. lusey's 
Tract on ]aptism, Justification, and the appointment of 
the Taylor Professors. 
At length, however, Carlton was released. He rar 
across the quadrangle and up his staircase; flung open 
his door, and ruade his way to his inner room. A person 
was just rising to meet him; hnpossible! but it was 
though. "What ? Reding!" he cried; "who would 
have thought! what a pleasure! we were just . .. 
What brings you here ?" he added, in an altered tone. 
Then gravely, "Reding, where are you ?" 
"ot yet a Catholic," said Reding. 
There was a silence; the answer conveyed a good 
deal: it was  relief, but it was an intimation. "Sit 
down, my dear Reding; will you have anything ? bave 
you dined ? What a pleasure to see you, old fellow ! 
Are we really fo lose yott ?" They were soon in con- 
versation on the great subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" IF you bave ruade up your mind, eding," said 
Carlton, "it's no good talking. May you be happy 
wherever you are ! You must a]ways be yourself ; as a 
Romanist, you will still be Charles Reding." 
"I know I have a kind, sympathizing friend in you, 
Carlton. ¥ou have always listened to me, never snubbed 
me except when I deserved it. You know more about 
me than any one else. Campbell is a dear,"good fellow, 
and will soon be dcarer to me still. It isn't generally 
known yet, but he is to marry my sister, tte bas borne 
with me now for two years ; never been hard upon me ; 
always been af my service when I wanted to talk with 
him. ]3ut no one makes me open my heart as you do, 
Carlton ; you sometimes have differed from me, but you 
bave always understood me." 
"Thank you for your kind words," answered Carlton; 
"but to me it is a perfect mystery why you should leave 
us. I enter into your reasons : I cannot, for the lire of 
me, see how you corne to your conclusion." 
" To me, on the other hand, Carlton, it is like two 
and two malte four ; and you make two and two rive, 
and are astonished that I won't agree with you." 
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"We must leave these things to a higher power," said 
Carlton. "I hope we sha'n't be less friends, Beding, 
when you are in another communion. We know each 
other ; these outward things cannot change us." 
Reding sighed; he saw clearly that his change of 
religion, when completed, would hot rail to bave an 
effect on Carlton's thoughts about him, as on those of 
others. If could hot possibly be otherwise; he was 
sure himself to feel different about Carlton. 
After a while, Carlton said gently, "Is it quite ira- 
possible, Reding, that now at the eleventh hour we may 
retain you ? what are your grounds ?" 
"I)on't let us argue, dear Carlton," answered Peding ; 
"I bave donc with argument. Or, if I must say some- 
thing for manners' sake, I will but tell you that I bave 
fulfilled your recluest. ¥ou bade me read the Anglican 
divines ; I have given a great deal of rime to them, and 
I ara embracing that creed which alone is the scope fo 
which they converge in their separa.te teachings; the 
creed which upholds the divinity of tradition vith 
Laud, consent of Fathers vith Beveridge, a visible 
Church with Bramhall, dogma with Bull, the authority 
of the Pope vigh Thorndike, penance with Taylor, 
prayers for the dead with Ussher, celibacy, asceticism, 
ecclesiastical discipline with Bingham. I ara going to a 
Church, which in these, and a multitude of other points, 
is nearer the Apostolic Church than any existing one; 
which is the continuation of the Apostolic Church, if 
if bas been continued af ail. And seeing if to be like 
the Apostolic Church, I I)elieve if to be the saine. 
I'eason bas gone first, faith is go follow." 
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tte stopped, and Carlton did hOt reply; a silence 
ensued, and Charles at length broke if. "I repeat, it's 
no use arguing; I bave anade up rny mind, and been 
very slow about it. I bave broken it to nay rnother, 
and bade ber farewell. All is determined; I cannot 
go back." 
"Is that a nice feeling ?" said Carlton, half reproach- 
fully. 
"Understand me," answered Reding; "I have corne 
to my resolution with great deliberation. It bas re- 
rnained on rny mind as a rnere intelleetual conclusion 
for a year or tvo ; surely now at length without blarne 
I rnay change it into a practical resolve. ]3ut none of 
us can answer that those habJtual and ruling convictions, 
on which it is our duty to act, will remain before our 
consciousness every moment, when we corne into the 
hurry of the ,orld, and are assailed by inducernents 
and motives of various kinds. Therefore I say that the 
tirne of argument is past; I act on a conclusion already 
drawn." 
"But how do you know," asked Carlton, "but what 
you have been unconsciously biassed in arriving ai it ? 
one notion bas possessed you, and you bave hot been 
able to shake it off. The ability to retain your con- 
victions in the bustle of lire is to rny rnind the very 
test, the necessal T test of their reality." 
"I do, I do retain thern," answered Reding; "they 
are always upon me." 
"Only at tirnes, as you bave yourself confessed," 
objected Carlton- "surely you ought to bave a very 
strong corwiction indeed, to set against the rnischief 
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you are doing by a step of this l¢ind. Consider how 
many persons you are nnsettling ; what a triumph you 
are giving to the enemies of all religion; vhat en- 
couragement to the notion that there is no such thing 
as truth; how you are weakening our Church. Well, 
all I say is, tha you should have very strong convictions 
to set against all this." 
"Well," said Charles, " I grant, I maintain, that 
the only motive which is sufficient to justify such an 
act, is the conviction that one's salvation depends on it. 
Now, I speak sincerely, ry dear Carlton, in saying 
that I don't think I shall be saved if I remain in the 
English Church." 
"Do you mean that there is no salvation in our 
Church ?" said Carlton, rather coldly. 
"I ara talking of myself ; it's hot my place to judge 
others. I only say, God calls ne, and I must follow at 
the risk of my soul." 
"God ' ealls' you !" said Carlton ; "what does that 
mean ? I don't like it ; it's dissenting language." 
"You know it is Scripture lanuaoe, answered 
eding. 
"Yes, but people don't in Scripture say' I'm called ;' 
the calling was an act from vithout, the act of others, 
hot. an inward feeling." 
"]3ut, my dear Carlton, how is a person to get at 
truth, now, when there can be no simple outward 
cll ?" 
"That seems to me a pretty good intimation," 
answered Carlton, "that we are to remain vhere 
Providence has placed us." 
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"Now t]is is just one of the points on which I can't 
get at the bottom of the Church of Enland s doctrine, 
tteding replied. "]3ut it's so on so many other sub- 
jects! it's always so. Are members of the Church of 
England to seek the truth, or have they it gîven them 
f'om the first ? do they seek it for themselves, or is if 
ready provided for them ?" 
Carlton thought a raoment, and seemed doubtful what 
to answer; then he said that we must, of course, seek 
it. It vas a part of out moral probation to seek the 
truth. 
"Theu don't talk to me about out position," said 
Charles ; "I hardly expected you to rnake this answer ; 
but if is what the majority of Church-of-England 
people say. They tell us to seek, they give us rules for 
seeking, they naake us exert our private judgment; but 
directly we corne to any conclusion but theirs, they 
turn round and talk to us of our ' providential position.' 
]3ut there's another thing. Tell ne, supposing we 
ought all to seek the truth, do you think that members 
of the English Church do seek it in that way which 
Scripture enjoins upon all seekers ? Think how very 
seriously Scripture speaks of the arduousness of finding, 
the labour of seekiug, the duty of thirsting after the 
truth ? I don't believe the bulk of the English clergy, 
the bulk of Oxford residents, Heads of bouses, Fellows of 
Colleges (with all their good points, which I ara hot the 
man to deny), have ever sought the truth. They bave 
taken what they found, and have used no private judg- 
nent at all. Or if they bave judged, it has been in 
the vaguest, most cursory way possible; or they have 
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looked into Scripture only to fid proofs for what they 
were bound to subscribe, as undergraduates getting up 
the Articles. Then they sit over their wine, and talk 
about this or that friend who has ' seceded,' and con- 
demn him, and" (glancing at the newspaper on the 
table) "assign motives for his conduct. Yet, after all, 
which is the more likely to be right,he who bas given 
years, perhaps, to the search of truth, who bas habi- 
tually prayed for guidance, and has taken all the means 
in his power to secure ig, or they, 'the gentlelnen of 
England who sit at home at ease' ? No, no, they may 
talk of seeking the truth, of private judgment, as a 
duty, but they have never sought, they have never 
judged ; they are where they are, hot because itis true, 
but because they find themselves there, because itis 
their 'providential position,' and a pleasant one into 
OE " ,, 
the barbare. 
Peding had got somewlat excited ; the paragraph ill 
the newspaper had annoyed him. But, without taking 
that into account, there was enough in the circum- 
stances in which he found himself to throw him out 
of his ordinary state of mind. tte was in a crisis of 
peculiar trial, which a person must have felt to under- 
stand. Few men go to battle in cold blood, or prepare 
without agitation for a surgical operation. Carlton, on 
the other hand, was a quiet, gentle person, who was hot 
heard to use an excited word once a yea.r. 
The conversation came to a stand. At length Carlto 
said, " 1 hope, dear Peding, you are not joining the 
Church of Rolne merely because there are unreasonable, 
unfeeling persons in the Church of England." 
2A 
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Charles felt tha.t he was not showing to advantage, 
and that he was giving fise to the very surmises about 
the motives of his conversion whieh he was depre- 
eating. 
" Itis a sad thing," he said, with something of self- 
reproaeh, "to spend out last minutes in wrangling. 
 1 
Forgive me, Carlto, if I bave said anything too 
strongly or earnestly." Carlton thought he had; he 
though him in an excited state; but i was no use 
telling him so; so he merely pressed his offered hand 
affeetionately, and said nothing. 
Presently he said, dryly and abruptly, "Reding, do 
you know any Roman Catholies ?" 
"No," answered Reding; "Willis indeed, but I 
hav'n't seen even him these two years. I bas been 
entirely the working of my own mind." 
Carlton did hot answer at once; then he said, as 
dryly and abruptly as belote, "I suspect, then, yott will 
have nmeh to bear with when yott know them." 
"What do you mean ?" asked Beding. 
"You will find them under-edueated men, I suspect." 
"What do yo,t know of them ? " said Beding. 
"I suspect it," answered Crlton. 
"But what's that to the purpose ? " asked Charles. 
"It's a thing you should think of. Au English 
elergyman is a gentleman ; you may have more to bear 
than yott reekon for, when you find yourself with men 
of rude minds and vulgar manners." 
"My dear Crlton, a'n't yott talking of l'ha you 
know nothing at ail about ?" 
"Well, bu yott should think of it, you should con- 
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template it.," said Carlton; "I judge from their letters 
and speeehes whieh one reads in he papers." 
Charles houghg awhile ; hen he said, "Certainly, I 
don'g like many things whieh are done and said by 
Roman Catholies just now; but I don' see how all 
this ean be more than a trial and a cross; I don't see 
how it affeets the great question." 
"No, exeept that you may find yourself a fish out of 
water," answered Carlton; "you may find yourself in 
a position where you ean aet with no one, where you 
will be quite thrown away." 
"Well," said Charles, " as to the faet, I know 
nothing about if; it may be as yon say, but I don't 
think mueh of your proof. In all eommunities the 
worst is on the outside. What offends me in Catholie 
publie proeeedings need be no measure, nay, I believe 
eannot be a measure, of the inward Catholie mind. 
would not judge the Anglican Chureh by Exeter Hall, 
nay, not by Episeopal Charges. We see the interior 
of out own Chureh, the exterior of the Chureh of Rome. 
This is nora fair eomparison." 
"But look at their books of devotion," insisted 
Carlton; "they ean't write English." 
Reding smfled at Carlton, and slowly shook his head 
to and fro, while he said, "They write English, I sup- 
pose, as elassieally as St. John writes Greek." 
Here again the conversation halted, and nothing was 
heard for a while but the sinnnering of the kettle. 
There was no good in disputing, as might be seen 
from the first; each had his own view, and that was 
the beginning and the end of the matter. Charles 
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stood up. "Well, deares Carlton," ho said, "we musç 
part ; it must be going on for eleven." Ne pulled out 
of his pocket a small "Christian Year." "You have 
often seen me with this," ho continued, "accept it in 
memory of me. You will noç see me, bu here is a 
pledge thaç I will noç forger you, thaç I will over 
remember you." Ne stopped, much affecte& "Oh," 
itis very hard to leave you all, to go to strangers," ho 
weng on; "I do nog wish it, but I cannot help it; I 
ara called, I ana compelled." Ho stopped again; the 
tears flowed down his cheeks. "All is well," ho said, 
recovering himself, "all is well; bnç it's hard ai tl,e 
tirne, and scarcely any one to feel for me; black looks, 
bitter words .... I ara pleasing myself, following my 
own will .... well .... " and ho began looking at 
his fingers and slowly rubbing his pahns one on 
another. "It must be," ho whispered fo hirnself, 
"through tribulation fo the kingdom, sowing in tears 
reaping in joy .... " Another pause, and a new train 
of thoughç carne over him; "Oh," ho said, "I fear so 
very much, so very much, thaç all you who do hOt 
corne forward will go back. You cannot stand where 
you are; for a rime you will think you do, thon you 
will oppose us, and still think you keep your ground 
while you use the sanie words as before; but your 
belief, your opinions will decline. You will hold less. 
And thon, in çime, it will strike you that, in differing 
with Protestants, you are contending only about words. 
They eall us Rationalists ; take care you don't fall into 
Liberalism. And now, my dearest Carlton, rny one 
friend in Oxford who was patient and loving towards 
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me, good-bye, llay we meet hot long hence in 
t)eace and joy. I cannot go to you; yott. must cone 
to ne. 
They embraced each other affectionately; and the 
next minute. ,Charles was running down the staircase. 
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CHAI'TER VI. 

ÇtlAILES went to bed with a bad headaehe, and woke 
with a worse. Nothing remained but to order his bill 
and be off for London. Yet he eould not go without 
taking a last farewell of the place itself, tic was up 
soon after seven; and while the gownsmen were rising 
and in their respective chapels, he had been round 
Magdalen Walk and Christ Church Meadow. There 
were few or none to sec him wherever he went. The 
trees of the Water Walk were variegated, as beseemed 
the time of year, with a thousand hues, arching over 
his head, and screening his side. tic reached Addison's 
Valk; there he had been for the first rime with his 
father, when he was eoming into residenee, just six 
years before to a day. tic pursued it, and onwards 
still, till he came round in sight of the beautiful tower, 
which at lenh rose close over his head. The morning 
was frosty, and there was a mist; the leaves flitted 
about; all was in unison with the state of his feelings. 
I-Ie re-entered the lnonastie buildings, meeting with 
nothing but scouts with boxes of cinders, and old 
women carrying off the remains of the kitchen. He 
crossed to the Meadow, and walked steadily down to 
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the junction of the Cherwell with the Isis; he then 
turned back. What thoughts came upon him! for the 
]ast time ! There was no one to see him ; he threw lais 
arms round the willows so dear to him, and kissed 
them; he tore off some of their black leaves and put 
them in lais bosom. "I ara like Undine," he said, 
" killing with a kiss. No one cares for me; scarce a 
person knows me." tIe neared the Long Walk again. 
Suddenly, looking obliquely into it, he saw a cap and 
gown; he looked anxiously; it was ,Iennings" there 
was no mistake; and lais direction was towards him. 
Charles always had felt kindly towards him, in spire of 
his sternness, but he would hOt meet him for the world ; 
what was he to do ? he stood behind a large ehn, and 
let him pass; then he set off again ata quick pace. 
When he had got some way, he ventured to turn his 
head round ; and he saw Jemlings at the moment, lv 
that sort of fatality or sympathy vhich is so common, 
turning round towards him. tIe hurried on, and soon 
found himself again at his inn. 
Strange as it may seem, though he had on the whole 
had as good success as Carlton in the "keen encounter 
of their wits " the night before, it had left an unsatis- 
factory effect on his mind. The rime for action wa. 
corne; argument was past, as he had himself said; 
and to recur to argument was only to confuse the 
clearness of his apprelension of the truth, tte began 
to question whether he really had evidence enough for 
the step he was taking, and the temptation assailed him 
that he was giving up this world without gaining the 
next. Carlton evidently thought him excited; what if 
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it were true? Perhaps his convictions were, after all, 
a dream ; what did they rest upon ? tIe tried to recall 
his best arguments, and could hot. Was there, after all, 
any such thing as truth ? Was hot one thing as good 
.as another? At all events, could he not have served 
God well in his generation, where he had been placed ? 
He recollected some lines in the Ethics of Aristotle, 
(luoted by the philosopher from an old poet, in which 
the poor outcast Philoctetes laments over his own 
stupid officiousness, as he calls it, vhich had been the 
cause of his nfisfortunes. Was he hot a busybody too ? 
Why could he hot let well alone ? Better men thau 
he had lived and died in the English Church. And 
then what if, as Campbell had said, all his so-called 
convictions were to vanish just as he entered the 
Ioman pale, as they had done on his father's death ? 
Ee began to envy Sheflield; all had turned out well 
with him--a good class, a fellowship, nerely or princi- 
pally because he had ta]en things as they came, and 
hot gone roaming after visions. He felt himself 
violently assaulted; but he was hot deserted, hot over- 
l,owered, tIis good sense, rather his good Angel, 
came to his aid; evidently he was in no way able to 
argue or judge at that moment; the deliberate con- 
clusios of years ought not to be set aside by the 
troubled thoughts of an hour. With an effort he put 
the whole subject from him, and addressed himself to 
his journey. 
How he got to Steventon he hardly recollected ; but 
gradually he came to himself, and found himself in a 
first-class of the Great Western, proceeding rapidly 
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toxx'ards London. Ha then looked about hinl to 
aseertain x'ho his fellow-travellers vere. The farther 
eOlnl»arLment xvas full of loassengers, vho seemed fo 
form one party, talking togeher xx-il great volubil.ity 
and glee. Of the three seas in his own part of the 
earriae, one only, hat opposite to him, 'as filled. 
On taking a survey of h stranger, he saw a g.'ave 
person passing or past le nfiddle age; his fice had 
hat worn, or rather tha unplaeid aptearanee, vhieh 
even slight physical suffering, if habimal, gives to he 
ïeatures, and his eyes were pale froln sudy or other 
cause. Charles hough he had seen his face belote, 
bu he eould hot reeollect 'here or 'hen. ]3ut xvhat 
most interestd him 'as his dress and appearance, 
whieh was sueh as is rarely round in  travelling- 
companion. I xras of an unusual characer, and, 
taken ogether wih the sm,ll office-book he held in his 
hnd, llainly showed Carles that he x'as opposite a 
ttomau ecelesiasic. His hear beat, and he felt 
temloted to start from his seat; then a siek feeling and 
a sinking came over him. He gradually grew calmer, 
and journeyed on some ime in silence, longing ye 
afraid o speak. At lengfi, on the train so]?loing at 
the station, he addressed a few words to him in French. 
His companion looked surprised, smiled, and in a hesi- 
tating, saddish voiee said that he vas an Englishman. 
Charles ruade an vkward apology, and there was 
silene again. Their eyes someinles nle, and hen 
moved slowly off eaeh other, as if a muttal reeon- 
noitring xx'as in lorogress. Ai lengh i seemecl to 
srike the stranger hat he had abrupfly StOlpecl the 
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conversation; and, after apparently beating al»out for 
an introductory topie, he said, "Perhaps I ean read 
you, sir, better than you ean me. You are an Oxford 
man by your appearance." 
Charles assented. 
"A bachelor ?" He was of near Master's standing. 
tIis eompanion, who did not seem in a humour for 
talking, proceeded to various questions about the 
University, as if out of eivility. What colleges sent 
l'roctors that year ? Were the Taylor Professors 
appointed ? Were they members oï thê Cllureh of 
Eugland ? Did the new ]3ishop of 13ury keep his 
tIeadship ? &c., &c. Some matter-of-fact conversation 
followed, which came to nothing. Charles had so 
mueh to ask ; his thoughts were busy, and his mind full. 
Here was a Catholic priest ready for his neeessities; 
yet the opportunity was likely to pass away, and nothing 
to corne of it. After one or two frnitless efforts, he 
gave it up, and leant back in his seat. IIis fellow- 
traveller began, as quietly as he eould, to say office. 
Time went forward, the steam was let off and put on; 
the train stopped and proceeded, and the office was 
apparently finished ; the book vanished in a side-pocket. 
After a time Charles suddenly said, " How cmne you 
to suppose I was of Oxford ? " 
"Not entirely by your look and manner, for I saw 
you jump from the omnibus at Steventon; but with 
that assistance it was impossible to mistake." 
"I have heard others say the saine," said Charles; 
"yet I can't myself make out how an Oxford man 
should be known from another." 
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"Not only Oxford men, but Cambridge men, are 
known by their alpearanee ; soldiers, lawyers, benefieed 
clergymen; indeed every elass has ils external indica- 
tions fo ghose who ean read them." 
"I know persons," said Charles, "who believe 
thag landwriting is an indication of ealling and 
charaeter." 
"I do no doubg if," rellied the lriest ; "the gaig is 
another; bug ig is nog all of us who Call read so 
reeondite a language. Yet a language ig is, as really 
as hieroglylhics on an obelisk." 
"It is a fearful thought," said Charles with a siglz, 
" tbat we, as it were, exhale ourselves every breath we 
draw." 
The si:ranger assented ; "3_ man's moral self," he 
said, "is coneentrated in eaeh moment of his lire; i 
lives in the tips of his fingers, and the Slring of his 
insteps. 3_ very little thing cries what a man is 
ruade of." 
"I think I must be speaking to a Catholie priest ?" 
said Charles: when his question was answered in the 
affirmative, he went on hesitatingly to ask if what they 
had been steaking of did hot illustrate the importance 
of faith ? " One did hot see at first sight," he said, 
"hov it was rational to maintain that so much 
delended on holding this or thal doctrine, or a little 
more or a little less, but i mighg be a test of the heart." 
Itis companion looked pleased ; however, he observed, 
tlmt "there was no ' more or less' in faith ; that either 
we believed the whole reveMed message, or really we 
believed no loarg of i; tlmt we ought to believe 
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what the Chureh proposed to us on the wo«d of he 
Chureh." 
"Ye surely he so-called Evangelieal believes more 
than the Unitarian, and the High-Churchman thau the 
Evangelical," oected Charles. 
" The question," said his fe]low-trveller, "is, 
whether they submit their reaso implicitly to that 
which they bave received as God's ord." 
Charles assetted. 
"Would you say, then," he continued, " that the 
Unitarian really believes as God's word that which he 
professes to rece[ve, when he passes over aud gets rid 
of so much that is in that word ?" 
" Certainly not," said Charles. 
"And why ? " 
"Because it is plain," said Charles, "that his ulti- 
moEte standard of truth is hot the Scripture, but, 
unconsciously to himself, some view of thiugs ia his 
mid which is to him the measure of Scripture." 
" Then he believes himself, if we may so speak," 
said the priest, "and hOt the external word of 
God." 
"Certanly. 
"Well, in like mamaer," he continued, " do you 
think a person can hure real faith in tlmt which he 
admits to be the word of God, who passes by, without 
attempting fo understand, such passages as ' the Church 
the pillar and ground of the truth;' or, 'whose- 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgive ;' or,'if any 
man is sick, let him call for the priests of the Church, 
and let them anoint him with oil' ? " 
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"o," said Chaa.les;" but, in fact, u'e do hot profess 
to bave faith in the mere text of Scripture. You 
know, sir," he added hesitatingly, " that the Anglican 
docta'iue is to intel'pret Scripture by the Chua'ch; 
therefore we have faith, like Catholics, hot in Seripture 
simply, but in the whole word committed to the Church, 
of whieh Scripture is a part." 
I-Ils companion smiled: "How many," he asked, 
"so profess ? ]ut, waiving this question, I understand 
what a Catholii means by sa.ying that he goes by the 
voice of the Church ; it means, practically, by the voice 
of the first priest he meets. Every 1)riest is the voice 
of the Church. This is quite intelligible. In matters 
of doctrine, he has faith in the word of any priest. 
But what, where, is that ' word' of the Church wl,ich 
the persons you speak of believe in ? and when do they 
exercise their belief ? Is i hot an undenible fact, 
that, so fr from all Anglican clergymen agreeing 
together in faith, what the first says, the second will 
unsay ? so that an Anglican cannot, if he would, have 
faith in them, and necessarily, though he would hot, 
chooses between them. How, then, has faith a place 
in the religion of an Anglican ? " 
"Well," said Charles, " I ara sure I knov a good 
nauy personsand if you knew the Church of Eng- 
land as I do, you would hot need me to tell youwho, 
from knowledge of the Gospels, have an absolute con- 
-«ietion and an intimate sense of the reality of the sacred 
faets contained in them, whieh, whether you call it faith 
or not, is powerful enough to colour their whole being 
with its inItuence, and rules their heart and conduct as 



well as their imagination. I can't believe that these 
persons are ou of God's favour ; yet, according to your 
accoun of the moEer, hey bave no fith." 
"Do you hink these persons believe nd practise all 
ha is brough home to them as being in Scripture ?" 
sked his companion. 
"CeroEinly they do," answered Charles, "as far as 
man tan judge." 
"Then perhaps hey may be practising he virue of 
faith ; if there are passa.ges in it to which they are in- 
sensible, as about the sacraments, penance, and extreme 
unctiou, or about the See of Peter, I should in cha.rity 
think that these passages had never been brought home 
or applied to their minds and consciences--just as a 
t'ope's Bull may be for a rime unknown in a distant part 
of the Church. They may be  in involuntary ignorance. 
3et I fear that, taking the whole nation, there are few 
who on this score can lay claire to faith." 
Charles said this did hot fully meet the diculty; 
faith, in the case of these persons, at least was hOt faith 
iu the word of the Church. His companion would hOt 
al]ow this ; he said they received the Scripture on the 
testimony of the Church, that at least they were 
believing the word of God, and the like. 
Presently Charles said, "If is to me a great mystery 
how the English people, as a whole, is ever to bave 
faith again ; is there evidence enough for faith ?" 
 "Errantes invincibiliter circa aliquos articulos, et credentes 
alios, non sunt fornlaliter heretici, sed habent fidem supernatu- 
ralem, quh credunt veros articulo, atque adeo ex e possunt 
procedere actus perfectoe coutritionis, quibus justificentur et sd- 
ventur."--Dc Lugo de id., p. 69. 



]-Iis new fl'iend looked surprised and hot over-pleased; 
" 8urely," he said, "in nmtter of face, a moEn may have 
more eiden«e for believing the Church fo be the mes- 
senzer of God, than he bas for be]ieving the four 
Gospels fo be from God. If, then, he already believes 
he later, ']y should he no believe the former  " 
"Zu the belief in the Gospels is a radiionl belief," 
said Charles ; "that makes all the difference. I canno 
sec how a nation like England, which has lost the faith, 
ever can recover if. Hence, in the matter of conversion, 
Providence bas generally visited simple and barbarous 
ati011S." 
"The converts of the Roman Empire were, I suppose, 
a considerable exception," said the priest. 
"Still, it seems to me a grea diculty," ansvered 
Charles; "I do hot sec, when the dognmtic structure is 
once broken down, how it is ever fo be built up again. 
I fancy there is a passage somewhere in Crlyle's 
'French ][evoution' on the subject, i which the 
author laments over the madness of men's destroying 
what they could hot replace, what if would take centuries 
and a strange combination of fortunate circumstances to 
reproduce, au externa[ received oreed. I ara hot deny- 
ing, God forbid I the objectivity of revelation, or saying 
that faith is a sort of happy and expedien delusion ; 
but, rea]ly, the evidence for revea]ed doctrine is so built 
up on probabilities that I do hOt sec what is to intro- 
duce i into a civilized community, where reason bas 
been cu]tivated to the utmost, and argument is the tesç 
of truth. Many a man will say, ' Oh, that I had been 
educated a Catholio ' but he has hot so been; and he 
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finds himself unable, though wishing, to believe, for he 
has no evidenee enough to subdue his reason. What 
is to make him believe ?" 
Itis fellow-traveller had for some rime shown signs of 
uneasiness; when Charles stopped, he said, shortly, but 
quietly, "Wha is to nmke him believe ! the will, his 
will." 
Charles hesitated; he proeeeded; "If there is evi- 
denee enough to believe Seripture, and we see that 
there is, I repeat, there is more than enough to believe 
the Chureh. The evidenee is hot in fault; all it requires 
is o be brought home or applied to t.he mind ; if belief 
does hot then follo% the faul lies with the will." 
"Well," said Charles, " I think there is a general 
feeling among edueated Anglicans, that the elaims of 
the Boman Chureh do hot test on a suffieiently intel- 
leetual basis ; that the evidenees, or notes, were well 
enough for a rude age, not for this. This is what 
makes me despair of the growth of Catholieism." 
tIis companion looked round euriously a him, and 
then said, quietly, "Depend upon it, there is quite 
evidenee enough for a moral ¢onvietio thag the Caholic 
or Boman Church, and one other, is the voiee of 
God." 
"" Do you mean," said Charles, with a beating heart, 
"that before conversion one ean attain to a present 
abiding aetuM conviction of this truth ?" 
"I do hot know," answered the other ; "but, at least, 
he may bave habitual moral certaity ; I mean, a con- 
vieion, and one only, steady, vdthout rival conviction, 
or even reasonable doubt, presenç to him when he is 
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most composed and in his hours of solitude, and flashing 
on him from rime to time, as through elouds, when he 
is in the world ;--a conviction to this effeet, 'The 
oman Catholic Chureh is the one only voiee of God, 
the one only way of salvation.'" 
" OE'hen you mean to say," said Charles, while his 
leart beat faster, "that sueh a person is under no duty 
to wait for elearer light." 
"He will not have, he eannot expeet, elearer light 
before conversion. Certainty, in its highest sense, is 
the reward of those who, by an aet of the will, and at 
the dietate of reason and trudenee, embraee the truth, 
when nature, like a eoward, shrinks. You must make 
a venture ; faith is a venture before a man is a Catholie ; 
it is a gift afer i. ¥ou approael the Cureh in the 
way of reason, you enter into it in the light of the Spiriff' 
Charles said that le feared there was a great temp- 
tation operating on many well-informed and excellent 
nen, to find fault with the evidenee for Catholieity, 
and to give over the seareh, on the excuse that there 
were arguments on both sidês. 
" It is hot one set of men," answered his eompanion ; 
"it is the grievous defieiency in Englishmen altogether. 
Englishmen have many gifts, faith they bave hot. 
Other nations, inferior to them in many things, still 
have faith. Nothing will stand in place of it; hot a 
sense of the beauty of Catholieism, or of its awfulness, 
or of its antiquity ; hot an appreeiation of the sympathy 
which it shows towards sinners : hot an admiration of 
the 2Iartyrs and early Fathers, and a delight in their 
vritings. Individuals may dis!)lay a touching gentle- 
2B 
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ness, or a conscientiousness whieh demands out reve- 
renee; still, till they have faith, they bave hot the 
foundation, and their superstruetttre will fall. They 
will hot be blessed, they will effeet nothing in religious 
matters, till they begin by an aet of unreserved faith in 
the word of God, whatever it be; till they go out of 
thelnselves ; till they eease to lnake something within 
them their standard, till they oblige their will to perfeet 
what reason leaves suffieient, indeed, but ineomplete. 
And when they shall reeognize this defee in themselves, 
and try to remedy it, then they will recognize much 
more ;they will be on the road very shortly to be 
Catholies." 
There was nothing in all this exaetly new to Reding; 
but it was lleasant to hear it from the voice of another, 
and him a priest. Thus he had sympathy and autho- 
rity, and felt he was restored to himself. The conver- 
sation stopped. After a while he diselosed to his 
new friend the place for which he was bound, whieh, 
after what Charles had already been saying, could be 
no great surprise to him. The latter knew the 8uperior 
of 8an Michaele, and, taking out a eard, wrote upo i 
a few words of introduction for him. ]3y this rime 
they had reached l'addingto; and scarcely had the 
train stopped, whe the priest took his small carpet- 
bag from under his seat, wrapped his cloak around him, 
stepped out of the carriage, and was walking out of 
sight at a brisk pace. 



CHAPTER VII. 

REDING naturally wished to take the important step he 
was meditating as quietly as he could ; and had adopted 
what he considered satisfactory measures for this 
lUrlose. ]3ut such arrangements often turn out very 
differently ïrom their promise; and so it vas in his 
esse. 
The Passionist House was in the eastern part of 
London; so fai" well;--and as he knew in the neigh- 
bourhood a respectable publisher in the religions line, 
with whom his father had dealt, he had written to Mm 
to bespeak a room in his house for the ïew days which 
he trusted would suffice for the process of his reception. 
What was to happen to him after it, he left for the 
advice he might get ïrom those in whose hands he ïound 
himself. It was now Vednesday; he hoped to have 
two days to prepare himself for his confession, and then 
he proposed to present himself before those who were to 
receive it. ttis better plan would have been to bave 
gone to the eligious ttouse at once, where doubtless 
the good fathers wonld bave lodged him, secured him 
from intrusion, and given him the best advice how to 
lroceed. But we must indulge him, if, doing so grea 



a work, he likes to do it in his own way; nor must we 
be hard on him, though it be hot the best way. 
On arriving at his destination, he saw in the deport- 
ment of his host grounds for concluding that his coming 
was hot only expected, but understood. I)oubtless, then, 
the paragraph of the O.ford Gazette had been copied 
into the London papers ; nor did it relieve his unplea- 
sant surprise to find, as he passed to his room, that the 
worthy bibliopolist had a reading-room attaehed to his 
shop, which was far more perilous to his privacy than 
a eoffee-room would have been. Ite was hot obliged, 
however, to mix with the various parties who seemed to 
frequent it; and he determined as far as possible to 
confine himself to his apartment. The rest of the day 
he employed in writing letters to friends- his conver- 
sation of the morning had tranquillized him; he went 
to bed peaeeful and happy, slept soundly, rose late, and, 
refreshed in mind and body, turned his thoughts to the 
serious duties of the day. 
Breakfast over, he gave a eonsiderable time to devo- 
tional exereises, and then, opening his writing-desk, 
addressed himself to his work. Itardly had he got into 
it when his land]ord ruade his appearance; and, with 
many apologies for his intrusion, and a hope that he 
was hot going to be impertinent, proeeeded to inquire if 
Mr. Peding was a Catholie. "The question had been 
put to him, and he thought he might venture to solicit 
an answer from the person who eould give the mos 
authentie information." Here was an interruption, 
vexatious in itself, and perplexing in the fonn in which 
it came upon him; it would be absurd to reply that he 
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vas on the point of eeomin a Caholic, so he shorly 
answered in the negaive. Mr. B[umford hen informed 
him ha there were wo friends of [r. eding's below, 
ho wished very much o bave a few minutes' conver- 
sation vith him. Charles coulfl make no intelligible 
objection to the request; and in the course of a few 
minutes their knock 'as heard at the room-door. 
On his answering it, two persons çresented them- 
selves, apparently both strangers to him. This, how- 
ever, at the moment was a relief; for vague fears and 
surmises had begun to flit a.cross his mind as to the faces 
which -ere to make their appearance. The youngerof 
the two, who had round full cheeks, with a boyish air, 
and a sln'ill voice, advanced confidently, and seemed to 
expeet a recognition. If broke upon Charles that he 
had seen him before, but he could hot tell where. " I 
ought to know your face," he said. 
"Yes, Mr. Reding," ansvered the person addressed 
"you may recollect me at College." 
" Ah, I remember perfectly," said Reding; "Jack 
the kitehen-boy at St. Saviour's." 
"Yes," said Jack; "I came when young Tom was 
promoted into Dennis's place." 
Then he added, with a solemn shake of the head, "I 
bave got promotion now." 
"So it seems, Jack," answered Beding; "but what 
are you ? Speak." 
" Ah, sir," said Jack, "we must converse in a tone 
of befitting seriousness ;" and he added, in a deep 
inarticulate voice, his lips hOt being suffered to meet 
together, "Sir, I stand next to an Angel now." 
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"A whag ? Angel ? Oh, I know," eried Charles, 
"ig's some secg; the Sandemanians." 
" Sandemanians!" interrupted Jack; "we hold 
them in abhorrence ; they are levellers; they bring in 
disorder and every evil work." 
" I beg pardon, bug I know it is some secS, flough I 
don'g recollecg what., l've heard aboug ig. Well, tell 
me, Jack, what are you  " 
"I ara," answered Jack,  if he were confessing at 
the tribunal of a Proproetor, " I ara a member of the 
lIoly Catholic Church." 
" That's right, Jack," said Reding; " but it's hot 
distinctive enough; so are we all; every one will say 
aS lllIlC]l." 
" Hear me out, Ir. Beding, sir," answered Jack, 
waving his hand ; "hear me, bug strike ; I repeat, I ara 
a member of the Holy Catholie Church, assembling in 
Huggermugger Lane." 
"Ah," said Charles, " I sec; thag's wha the 'gods' 
eall you ; now, whag do men ?" 
« Men," said Jack, nog understanding, however, the 
allusion"men call us Christians, professing the 
opinions of the late Rev. Edward Irving, B.D." 
"I understand perfecgly now," said eding; " Ir- 
vingigesI reeolleek" 
" No, sir," he said, "hot Irvingiges ; we do nog follow 
man ; we follow wherever the Spirig leads us ; we bave 
given up Tongue." Bug I oughg to introduce you fo my 
friend, who is more than an Angel," he proceeded 
modestly, "who has more than the tongue of men and 
angels, being nothing shorg of an Aposle, sir. 
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co-operation. 
Apostles." 

" Itis, I recollect, one of the characteristics of your 
body," said Charles, "to have an order of Apostles, il 
addition to Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." 
"ather," said his visitor, "it is the special charac- 
teristiz; for we acknowledge the orders of the Church 
of England. We are but completing the Church 
system by restoring the Apostolic College." 
"What I should complain of," said Charles, "were 
I at all inclined to listen to your claires, would be the 
very different views which different members of your 
body put forward." 
" You mttst recollect, sir," answered [r. ttighfly, 
"that we are uuder Divine teaching, and that truth is 
but gradually communicated to the Church. We do 

Reding, here's the Pev. Alexander 
ttighfly, this is Ir. Reding." 
Mr. ttighfly was a man of gentlemanlike appearance 
and manner ; his language was refined, and his conduct 
was delicate ; so much so that Charles at once changed 
histone in speaking to him. tIe came to Mr. Reding, 
he said, from  sense of dttty; and there was nothing 
in his conversation to clash vith that profession, tte 
explained that he had heard of Mr. eding's being 
uusettled in his religious views, and he vould hot lose 
the opportunity of attempting so valuable an accession 
to the cause to which he had dedicated himself. 
"I see," said Charles, smiling, "I ara in the mrket." 
" It is the bargin of Glaucus wih Diomede," 
tIighfly, "for which I ara asking your 
I ara giving you the fellowship of 
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not pledge ourselves what we shall believe to-morrow 
by anything we say to-day." 
" Certainly," answered Reding, "things have been 
said to me by your teachers which I must suppose 
were only private opinions, though they seemed to be 
ll]ore. 
"But I was saying," said Mr. ttighfly, "that af 
present we are restoring the Gentile Apostolate. The 
Church of F, ng]and bas Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
but a Scriptural Church has more; it is plain it ought 
to Ira.ve Apostles. In Scripture Apostles had the 
supreme authority, and the three Anglican orders were 
but subordinate to them." 
"I ara disposed to agree with you there," said 
Charles. Mr. Highfly looked surprised and pleased. 
"We are restoring," he said, '" the Church to a more 
Scriptural state; per]laps, then, we may reckon on 
your co-operation in doing so ? We do hot ask 
you to secede from the Establishment, but to ac- 
know]edge the Apostolic authority fo which all ought 
to submit." 
"But does if hot strike you, Mr. I-Iighfly," answered 
eding, "that there is a body of Christians, and hOt 
an inconsiderable one, which maintains with you, and, 
what is more, bas always preserved, that true and 
higher Apostolic succession in the Church; a body, I 
mean, which, in addition fo Episcopacy, believes that 
there is a standing ordinance above Episcopacy, and 
gives it the naine of the Apostolate ? " 
" On the contrary," answered ]Ir. I-Iighfly, "I 
consider that we are restoring what has lain dormant 
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ever sinee the rime of St.. Paul; nay, I will say itis an 
ordinanee whieh never has been earried into effeeg nE 
all, ghough it was in the /)ivine design from the first. 
You will observe thaE the Apostles were Iews; but 
there never bas been a Gentile AposEolate. St. Paul 
indeed 'as AposEle of Elle Gentiles, but Ehe design 
begun in him has hitherEo been frnsErated. IIe wen 
p Eo Ierusalem againsE Ehe solenm warning of ElLe 
SpiriE ; now we are raised up to eompleEe thac work of 
Ehe SpiriE, whieh was slcopped by Ehe inadvertenee of 
the firsE AposEle." 
3aek interposed: he should be very glad, le said, 
Eo know what religious persuasion iE was, besicles his 
own, whieh Mv. Peding eonsidered Eo bave preserved 
the succession of Apostles as someEhing disineE from 
13ishops. 
"It is quite plain whom I mean--The Catho]ies," 
answered Charles. "The Popedom is the true Aposto- 
late, the Pope is the sueeessor of the Apostles, partieu- 
larly of St. Peter." 
"We are very well inelined to the Roman Catholies," 
answered lIr. tIighfly, wih some hesitation; "we 
have adopted a great part of their ritual; but we are 
hot aecustomed to eonsider that we resemble tlmm in 
what is out eharaeteristie and cardinal tenet." 
"Allow me to say it, lIr. tIighfly," said Peding, "it 
is a reason why every IrvingiteI mean every ruera- 
ber of your denominationshould beeome a Catholie. 
Your own religious sense has taught you tlat there 
ought fo be an Apostolate in the Chureh. You 
eonsider that the authority of the Apostles was 
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temporary, but essential and fundamental. What that 
authority was, we sec in St. Paul's eonduct towards St. 
Timothy. He placed him in the see of Ephesus, he 
sent him a charge, and, in fact, he was his overseer or 
tl, isllop. He had the tare of ail the Churehes. Now, 
this is precisely the power which the Pope claires, and 
bas ever elaimed; and, moreover, he has claimed it, as 
l:eing the successo', and the sole proper successor of the 
Apostles, though ]3ishops ma), be improperly such also3 
And hence Catholics call him Yicar of Christ, ]3isho t) 
of Bishops, and the like; and, I believe, eonsider that 
he, in a pre-eminent sense, ',s the one pastor or ruler of 
the Church, the source of jurisdiction, the judge of 
controversies, and the centre of unity, as having the 
powers of the Apostles, and specially of St. Peter." 
lIr. Highfly kept silence. 
"Don't you think, then, it would be well," continued 
Charles, "that, before coming to convert me, ),ou 
should first join the Catholic Curch? at least, you 
would urge your doctrine upon me with more authority 
if you came as a member of it. And I will tell you 
frankly, that you would find it casier to conver me to 
Catholicism than to your present persuasion." 
Jack looked at Mr. IIighfly, as if hoping for some 
decisive reply to what was a new view to him ; but Mr. 
tIighfly took a different line. "Well, sir," he said, 
"I do hot sec that any good will corne by out con- 

 " Successores sunt, sed ita ut potius Vicarii dicendi sint Apos- 
tolornm, qnam successores ; contra, Romanus Pontifex, quia refus 
Petri successor est, nonnisi per quendam abusum ejus vicarius 
diceretur."--Zaccar. Antifcbr., p. I3o. 
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tinuing the interview; but your last remark leads nie 
to observe that ï)rosclutis» was hot our object in coming 
here. We did hot propose more than to i,for.m you 
that a great work was going on, fo direct your atten- 
tion fo it, and fo invite your co-operation. We do hOt 
controvert ; we only wish to deliver our testimony, and 
there to leave the matter. I believe, then, we need nc, t 
take up your valuable rime longer." With that he got 
up, and Jack with him, and, vith many courteous bows 
and smiles, which vere duly responded to by Reding, 
the two visitors took their departure. 
"Well, I nfight bave been vorse off," thought 
Peding; "really they are gentle, well-mannered crea- 
turcs, after all. I nfight bave been attacked by some 
of your furious Exeter-Hall beasts ; but now to busi- 
ness... What's that ?" he added. Alas, it was a 
sort, distinct tap at the door; there -as no mistake. 
"Who's there ? corne in" he cried; upon vhich the 
door gently opened, and a young lady, hot without 
attractions of person and dress, presented herself. 
Charles started up with vexation; but there was no 
help for it, and he was obliged fo hand lier a chair, 
and then to vait, all expectation, or rather all impa- 
tience, to be informed of ber mission. For a while she 
did hot speak, but sat, vith lier head on one side, 
looking at her parasol, the point of which she fixed on 
the carpet, while she slowly described a circumference 
with the handle. At length she asked, without raising 
lier eyes, whether it was trueand she Sloke slowly 
and in what is called a spiritual tone--whether it was 
truc, he information had been given her, that Mr. 
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eding, the gentleman she had the honour of address- 
ing--whether it was true, that he was in search of a 
religion more congenial to his feelings than that of the 
Church of England? "Mr. Reding could hot give ber 
any satisfaction on the subject of ber inquiry;"--he 
answered shortly, and had some dilïiculty in keeping 
from rudeness in histone. The interrogation, she went 
on to say, perhaps might seem impertinent; but she 
]lad a motive. Some dear sisters of hers were engaged 
in organizing a new relig[ous body, and Mr. Reding's 
accession, counsel, assistance, vould be particularly 
valuable; the more so, because as yet they had hot any 
gentleman of University education among them. 
"Iay I ask," said Charles, "the naine of the 
intended persuasion ? " 
"The naine," she answered, "is hot fixed; indeed, 
this is one of the points on which we should covet the 
privilege of the advice of a gentleman so well qualified 
as hir. eding to assist us in our deliberations." 
" And your tenets, ma'ara ?" 
"ttere, too," she replied, "there is much still fo be 
done; the tenets are hot fixed either, that is, they are 
but sketched; and we shall prize your suggestions 
much. Nay, you 'ill of course bave the opportunity, 
as you would bave the right, to nominate any doctrine 
to which you may be especially inclined." 
Charles did hot know how to answer to so liberal an 
offer. 
She continued: "Perhaps it is right, Mr. eding, 
that I should tell you something more about myself 
personally. I was born in the communion of the Churcl 
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of F, ngland ; for a while I was a member of the New 
Connexion ; and after that," she added still with droop- 
ing head and languid sing-song voice, "after that, I 
was a llymouth brother." I got too absurd; and 
Charles, who had for an instan been amused, now 
became flfll of the one hought, hov to ge her ou of 
the room. 
It was obviously left fo her to keep up the conver- 
sation" so she said lresently, "We are all for a pure 
religion." 
"From what you tell me," said Charles, "I gather 
that every member of your new community is allowed 
to naine one or two doctrines of his own." 
"We are all scriptural," she ruade answer, " and 
therefore are all one; we may differ, but we agree. 
Still itis so, as you say, Mr. Reding. I'm fl)r election 
and assurance; our dearest friend is for perfection; and 
another sweet sister is for the second advent. ]ut we 
desire to include among us all souls who are thirst- 
ing after the river of lire, whatever their personal 
vie.ws. I believe you are partial to sacraments and 
ceremouies ? " 
Charles tried to cut short the interview by denying 
that he had any religion to seek after, or any decision 
fo make; but it was casier to end the conversation 
than the visit. He threw himself back in his chair in 
despair, and hall closed his eyes. " Oh, those good 
Irvingites," he thought, "blameless men, who came 
only to lrotest, and vanished at the first word of opto- 
sition ; bu now thrice has the church-clock struck the 
q_uarters since ber entrance, and I don't see why she's 



hot to stop here as long as it goes on striking, since she 
bas stopped so long. She has not in her the elements 
of progress and decay. She'll never die; vha is to 
become of me ? " 
Nor vas she doomed to fitd a natural death; for, 
when the case seemed hopeless, a noise was heard on 
the staircase, and, with scarcely the apology for a knock, 
a wild gawky man ruade his appearance, and at once 
cried out, "I hope, sir, it's hot a baNain yet; I hope 
i's hot too late; discharge this young woman, Mr. 
Reding, and let me teach you the old truth, which 
1lever has been repealed." 
There was no need of discharging ber ; for as kindly 
as she had unfolded her leaves and flourished in the sun 
of Reding's forbearance, so did she at once shrink and 
vanishone cotld hardly tell howbefore the rough 
accents of the intruder; and Charles suddenly round 
himself in the hands of a new tormentor. " This is 
intolerable," he said to himself; and, jumI»ing up, he 
cried, " Sir, excuse me, I ara particularly engaged this 
morning, and I must beg to decline the favour of your 
visit." 
"Wha did yott say, sir ?" said the stranger; and, 
taking a note-book and a pencil from his pocket, he 
began to look up in Charles's face and write down his 
vords, saying hall alottd, as he wrote, "Declines the 
favour of my visit." Then he looked up again, keeping 
his pencil ui)on his paper, and said, "Now, sir." 
Reding moved towards him, and, spreading his arms 
as one drives sheep and poultry in one direction, he 
repeated, looking towards the door, "eally, sir, I feel 
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the honour of your call ; but another day, sir, another 
day. If is too much, too much." 
"Too much ?" said the intruder ; "and I waiting 
below so long! That dainty lady has been good par 
of an hour here, and now you can't give me rive minutes, 
sir." 
"Why, sir," answered Charles, "I ara sure you are 
eome on an errand as fruitless as hers ; and I am sick 
of these religious discussions, and want tobe to myself, 
and to save you trouble." 
" Siek of religious discussions," said çhe stranger to 
himself, as he wrote down the words in his note-book. 
Charles did no deign fo notice his aet or to explain his 
own expression; he stood prepared to renew his action 
of motimting him to the door. tIis tormentor then 
said, "¥ou may like to know my naine; ig is Zerub- 
babel." 
Yexed as Beding was, he fel tha he had no right 
to visit the tediousness of his former visitor upon his 
preseng; so he foreed himself to reply, " Zerubbabel; 
indeed; and is Zerubbabel your Chrisian naine, sir, 
or your stlrllalïtle ?" 
"I is boh a once, Ir. Reding," ans'ered Zerub- 
babel, "or rather, I have no Christian naine, and 
ZerubbabeI is my one Jewish designation." 
"You are corne, then, to inquh'e whether I ara likely 
to beeome a Jew." 
"Stranger things have happened," answered his 
visior ; " for instance, I myself was once a deaeon in 
he Chureh of Egland." 
"Then you are hOt a Jew ? " said Charles. 
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"I am a Jew by ehoiee," he said; "after mueh 
prayer and study of Seripture, I have corne to the con- 
clusion that, as Judaism vas the first religion, so it's fo 
be the last. Christianity I eonsider an episode in the 
history of revelation." 
"You are hot likely to have many followers in sueh a 
belief," said Charles; " we are all for progress now, 
hot for retrograding." 
"I differ from you, [r. edig," said Zerubbabel ; 
"see what the Establishment is doing; if has sent a 
]3ishop to Jerusalem." 
" That is rather with the view of making the Jews 
Christians than the Christians Jews," said Reding. 
Zerubbabel wrote down: " Thinks ]3ishop of Jeru- 
salera is fo convert the Jews ;" then, "I differ from you, 
sir; on the contrary, I fancy the excellent ]3ishop bas 
in view fo revive the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile, which is one step towards the supremacy of the 
former; for if the Jews bave a place af all in Chris- 
tianity, as Jews, if nmst be the first place." 
Charles thought he had better let him bave his talk 
out; so Zerubbabel proceeded- "The good ]3ishop in 
question knows well that the Jew is the elder brother 
of the Gentile, and if is his special naission fo restore a 
Jewish episcopate to the See of Jerusalem. The Jewish 
succession bas been suspended since the time of the 
Apostles. And now you see the reason of ny calling 
on you, Mr. Reding. It is reported that you lean to- 
wards the Catholic Church; but I wish to suggest to 
you that you bave mistaken the centre of unity. The 
See of James af Jerusalem is the true centre, hot the 
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ee of Peter af Rome. Peter's power is a usurpation 
on James's. I consider the present Bishop of Jerusalem 
the true Pope. The Gentiles have been in power too 
long; itis now the Jews' turn." 
" You seem fo allow," said Charles, " that there ought 
to be a centre of unity and a Pope." 
"Certainly," said Zerubbabel, "and a ritual too, but 
it should be the Jewish. I ara collecting subscriptions 
for the rebuilding of the Temple on Mount Moriah; I 
hope too to negotiate a loan, and we shall bave Temple 
stock, yielding, I calculate, af least four per cent." 
"It has hitherto been thought a sin," said Reding, 
"to attempt rebuilding the Temple. According to you, 
Julian the Apostate went the better way to work." 
"His. motive was wrong, sir," answered the other; 
"but his act was good. The way to convert the Jews 
is, first to accept their rites. This is one of the greatest 
discoveries of this age. Wmust make the first step 
towards them. For myself, I have adopted all which 
the present state of their religion renders possible. 
And I don't despair to see the day when bloody sacri- 
lices wili be offered on the Temple Mount as of old." 
Here he came to a pause; and Charles making no 
reply, he said, in a brisk, off-hand lnanner, "May I hOt 
hope you will give your naine to this religious object, 
and adopt the old ritual? The Catholic is quite of 
yesterday compared with it." Charles answering in 
the negative, Zerubbabel wrote down in his book- 
" Refuses to take part in our scheme ;" and disappeared 
from the room as suddenly as he entered it. 
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I'HAPTER \'III. 

CHARLES'S tri«t]s were hot af an end; and we suspect 
the reader will give a shudder at the news, as having a 
very material share in the infliction. Yet the reader's 
case has this great alleviation, that he takes up this 
narrative in an idle hour, and Charles encountered the 
reality in a very busy and anxious one. So, however, 
i was  hot any great time elapsed after the retreat of 
Zerubbabel, when his landlord again appeared at the 
door. He assured Mr. Reding that i was no fault of 
his that the las two persons had called on him; that 
the lady had slipped by him, and the gentleman had 
forced his way; but that he now really did wish to 
solicit an interview for a personage ofgreat lierary 
pretensions, who sometimes dealt with him, and who 
had corne from the West Ed for the honour of an 
interview with Mr. Reding. Charles groaned, but only 
one reply was possible; the day was already wasted, 
and with a sert of dull resignation he gave iermissi,.n 
for the introduction of the stranger. 
It was a pale-faced man of about thirty-five, who, 
when he spoke, arched his eyebrows, and had a pecu- 
liar smile. He began by expressing his apprehension 
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that Mr. eding must bave been wearied by imperti- 
nent and unnecessary visitorsvisitors without in- 
tellect, who knew no better than to obtrude their 
fanaticism on persons who did but despise it. "I 
know more about the Universities," he continued, "than 
to suppose that any congeniality can exist between their 
members and the mass of religious sectarians. You 
have had very distinguished men among you, sir, at 
Oxford, of very various schools, yet all able men, and 
distinguished in the pursuit of Truth, thçugh they havc 
arrived at eontradietory opinions." 
Not knowing what he was driving af, Reding re- 
mained in an attitude of expeetation. 
"I belong," he eontinued, "to a Soeiety which is 
devoted to the extension among all classes of the 
pursuit of Truth. Any philosophieal mind, Mr. Reding, 
must bave felt deep interest in your own party in the 
University. Out Soeiety, in faet, eonsiders you to be 
distinguished Confessors in that all-momentous oeeu- 
pation; and I have thought I eould hot pay yourself 
individually, whose naine has lately honourably appeared 
in the papers, a better compliment than to get you 
eleeted a member of out Truth Soeiety. And here is 
your diploma," he added, handing a sheet of paper to 
him. Charles glaneed his eye over i ; if was a paper, 
l»art engraving, part print, part manuseript. An emblem 
of truth was in the centre, represented, hot by a radiat.- 
ing sun or star, as might be expeeted, but as the moon 
under total eelipse, surrounded, as by cherub faees, by 
the heads of Soerates, Cieero, Julian, Abelard, Luther, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Lord Brougham. Then fol- 
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lowed some sentences to the effect that the London 
Y, ranch Association of the Brifish and Foreig Truth 
Society, having evidence of the zeal in the tmrsuit of 
Truth of Charles Yeding, Esq., nember of Oxford 
University, had unanimously elected him into their 
number, and had assigned him the dignified and re- 
sponsible office of associate and correspondin member. 
" I thank the Truth Society very much," said Charles, 
when he got to the end of the pal»er, "for this mark of 
their good will; yet I regret to have scrttples abou 
tcceptig it till some of the patrons are changed, whose 
heads are prefixed to the diploma. For instance, I 
do hot like to be under the shadow of the Emperor 
Julian." 
"You would respect his love of Truth, I presume," 
said Mr. Batts. 
"Not much, I fear," said Charles, "seeing it did hot 
hinder him from deliberately embracing error." 
"No, hot so," answered Mr. Batts; "he thought it 
Truth; and Julian, I coceive, cnnot be said to bave 
deserted the Truth, because, in fact, he always was in 
pursuit of it." 
" I fear," said Reding, " there is a very serious dif- 
ference between your principles and my own on this 
point." 
"Ah, my dear sir, a little attention to our principles 
will remove it," said 1Kr. 13atts: "let me beg your 
acceptance of this little pamphlet, in which you vill 
find some fandamental truths sated, ahnost in the way 
of aphorisms. I wish to direct your attention to page 8, 
where they are drawn out." 
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Charles turned o he page, and read as follou s : 

" 0n the 2)ursuit of Truth. 
I. It is uncertain whether Truth exists. 
_-,. It is certain that it cannot be round. 
3. It is a folly to boast of possessing it. 
4. Man's work and du ty, as man, consist, hot in 
t)ossessing, but in seeking it. 
5. His happiness and true dignity consist in the 
pursui. 
6. The pursuit of Truth is an end to be engaged in 
for its own sake. 
7. As plilosophy is the love, hot the possession of 
wisdom, so religion is the love, hOt the posses- 
sion of Truth. 
8. As Catholicism begins with ïaith, so Protestantism 
ends vith inquiry. 
9- As there is disinterestedness in seeking, so is there 
selfishness in claiming to possess. 
Io. The martyr of Truth is he who dies professing 
that it is a shadow. 
 I. A lire-long martyrdom is this, to be ever changing. 
Iz. The fear of error is the bane of inquiry." 

Chm'les did hot get further than these, but others 
followed of a similar character. I-Ie returned the 
pamphlet to Mr. 13atts. "I see enough," he said, "of 
the opinions of the Truth Society to admire their in- 
genuity and originality, but, excuse me, hot their good 
sense. Ib is impossible I should subscribe to 'hat is so 
plainly opposed to Christianity." 
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Mr. ]3atts looked annoyed. "We have no wish fo 
oppose Christianity," he said; "we only wish Chris- 
tianity hOt to oppose us. Itis very hard tha we may 
not go out own vay, when we are quite willing tha 
others should go theirs. It seelns imprudent, I eon- 
ceive, in this age, to represent Christianity as hostile to 
the progress of the mind, and to turn into enelnies of 
reveltion those who do sincerely wish to 'lire and let 
live.'" 
"But contradictions cannot be true," said Charles: 
"if Christianity says that Truth can be found, it must 
be an error to state that it cannot be found." 
"I conceive if to be intolerant," persisted Mr. Ilatts : 
"you will grant, I suppose, that Christianity has nothing 
fo do with astronolny or geology : why, then, should it 
be allowed to interfere with philosophy ." 
It was useless proceeding in the discussion; Charles 
repressed the answer which rose on his tongue of the 
essential connexion of philosol»hy 'ith religion; a 
silence ensued of several Ininutes, and Mr. Batts at 
length took the hint, for he rose with a disaploointed 
air, and wished him good Inorning. 
It mattered little now whether he was left fo himself 
or hot, except that conversation harassed and fretted 
him; for, as to turning his Inind fo the subjects which 
were to bave been his occupation that morning, it was 
by this time far too much wearied and dissipated to 
uadertake theln. On Ir. Batts' departure, then, he did 
hot Inake the:attempt, but sat before the tire, dull and 
depressed, and in danger of relapsing into the troubled 
thoughts from which his railroad companion had ex- 
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tricated hiln. When, then, at the end of half an hour, 
a new knock was heard at the door, he admitted the 
postulant with a cahn indifference, as if fortune had now 
done her worst, and he had nothing to fear. A middle- 
aged man ruade his appearance, sleek and pluml) , who 
seemed to be in good circumstances, and to have profited 
by them. His glossy black dress, in contrast with the 
crimson colour of his face and throat, for he wore no 
collars, aud his staid and poml)ou» bearing, added tu 
his raçid delivery when he Sl)oke , gave him much the 
look of a farm-yard turkey-cock in the eyes of any one 
who was less disgusted with seeing new faces than 
Reding was at that moment. The new corner looked 
sharply at him as he entered. " Your most obedient," 
he said abruptly ; "you seem in low spirits, my dear 
sir; but sit down, Mr. Reding, and give me the op1)or- 
tunity of offering to you a little good advice. You lnay 
guess what I ara by my appearance  I speak for myself ; 
I will say no more; I can be of use to you. Mr. 
h " 
Red g, he continued, pulling his chair towards him, 
and putting out his hand as if he was going to paw him, 
"have hOt you ruade a mistake in thinking it necessary 
to go to the Romish Church for a relief of your religious 
diculties ? " 
"You have hOt yet heard from me, sir," answered 
Charles gravely, "that I have any difficulties at all. 
Excuse me if I am abrupt; I have had many persons 

calling on me with your errand. 1 is very kind of 
)'ou, but I don't want advice; I was a fool to corne 
bel'e." 
"Well, mv dear Mr. Peding, but listen to me," 
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answered his persecutor, spreading out the fingers of 
his right hand, and opening his eyes wide: "I ara 
right, I believe, in al)prehending that your reason for 
leaving the Establishment is, that you cannot carry out 
the surplice in the pulpit and the candlesticks on the 
table. Now, don't youdo more thanyou need. Pardon 
me, but you are like a person who should turn the 
Thames in upon his house, when he merely wanted his 
door-steps scrubbed. Why become a conver to Popery, 
when you can obtain your object in a cheaper and better 
way ? Set up for yourself, my dear sirset up for 
yourself; form a new denomination, sixpence will do 
it; and then you may have your surplice and candle- 
sticks to your heart's content, without denying the 
gospel, or rmlning into the horrible abominations of 
the Scarlet Woman." And he sat upright in his chair, 
with his hands fiat on his extended knees, watching wiLh 
a self-satisfied air the effect of his words upon Peding. 
"I have llad enough of tllis," said poor Charles; 
"you, indeed, are but one of a number, sir, and would 
say you had nothing to do with the test; bub I canno 
help regarding you as the fifth, or sixth, or seventh 
t)erson--I can't courir themwho has been with me 
this morning, giving me, though with the best inten- 
tions, advice which has no been asked for. I don't 
know you, sir; you have no introduction to me; you 
have hot even told me your naine. It is hot usual to 
discourse on such personal matterswith strangers. Let 
me, then, thank you first for your kindness in coming, 
and next for the additional kindness of going." And 
Charles rose up. 
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tIis visitor did hot seem inelined to more, or to notice 
what he had said. I-Ie stopped awhile, opened his 
handkerehief with much deliberation, and blew his 
nose ; then he continued  " Kitchens is my naine, sir ; 
Dr. Kitchens ; your state of mind, Mr. Peding, is hot 
unknown to me; you are af present under the influence 
of the old Adam, and indeed in a melancholy way. I 
was not unprepared for it; and I have put into my 
pocket a little tract which I shall press upon you with 
all the Christian solicitude which brother can show 
towards brother, tIere it is; I have the greatest con- 
fidence in if ; perhaps you bave heard the naine ; itis 
known as Kitchens's Spiritual Elixir. The Elixir has 
enlightened millions; and, I will take on me to say, 
vill convert you in twenty-four hours. Its operation 
is rnild and pleasurable, and its effects are marvellous, 
prodigious, though it does hOt consist of more than 
eight duodecimo pages. Here's a list of testimonies to 
some of the most remarkable cases. I have known one 
hundred and two cases myself in which it effected a 
saving change in six hours; seventy-nine in vhich its 
operations took place inas few as three; and tventy- 
seven where conversion followed instantaneously after 
the perusal. Af once, poor sinners, who rive minutes 
before had been like the demoniac in the gospel, were 
seen sitting 'clothed, and in their right mind.' Thus 
I speak vithin the nmrk, Mr. Peding, when I say I 
will warrant a change in you in twenty-four hours. I 
have never known but one instance in which it seemed 
to fail, and that was the case of a wretched old man 
who held it in his hand a whole day in dead silence, 
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without any apparent effçct; but here exceptio probat 
'eg,dam, for on further inquiry we round he could not 
read. So the tract was slmvly administered to him by 
another person ; and before it was finished, I protest to 
you, Mr. !eding, he fell into  deep and healfiy slum- 
ber, perspired profusely, and woke up at the end of 
twelve hours a new creature, perfectly new, brau new, 
and fit for heavenwhither he went in the course of 
the week. We are now making farther experiments 
on its operation, and we find that even separate leaves 
of the tract bave a proportionate effect. And, what is 
more to your own purpose, it is quite a specific in the 
case of Popery. It directly attacks the peccant matter, 
and ail the trash about sacraments, saints, penance, 
purgatory, and good works is dislodged from the soul 
at once. 
Charles remained silent and grave, as one vho was 
likely suddenly to break out into solne strong act, rather 
than condescend to any farther parleying. 
Dr. Kitchens proceeded: "Hve you attended any 
of the lectures delivered against the Myst.ic Babylon, or 
any of the public disputes which have been carried on 
in so many places ? My dear friend, Mr. Macanoise, 
c.ontested ten points with thirty Jesuits--a good hall of 
the Jesuits in Londonand beat them upon all. Or 
have you heard any of the luminaries of Exeter Hall ? 
There is Mr. Gabb; he is a Boanerges, a perfect Nia- 
gara, for his torrent of words; such nomentum in his 
delivery; it is as rapid as i's strong; it's enough to 
knock a man down. He can speak seven hours run- 
ning without fatigue; and last year he went through 
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England, delivering through the length and breadth of 
the land, one, and one only, awful protest against the 
apocalyptic witch of Endor. He began at l)evonport 
and ended at ]erwick, and surpassed himself on every 
delivery. At ]erwick, his last exhibition, the effect 
was perfectly tremendous ;  friend of mine heard it ; he 
assures me, incredible as it may appeal thut it shattered 
some glass in a neighbouring house ; and two priests of 
Baal, who were with their day-school within a quarter 
of a mlle of Mr. Gabb, were so damaged by the n:ere 
echo, that one forthwith took to his bed and the other 
has walked on crutches ever since." ]Ie stopped 
awhile ; then he continued : "And what was it, do you 
think, Mr. Reding, which had this effect on them ? 
Why, it was Mr. Gabb's notion about the sign of the 
beas in the Revelation: he proved, Mr. I'edilgit 
was the most original hit in his speech--he proved lat 
it was the sign of the cross, the material cross." 
The rime at length was corne; Reding could hot 
bear more; and, as it happened, his visitor's offence 
gave him the means, as well as a cause, for punishing 
him. " Oh," he said suddenly, " then I suppose, 
Kitchens, you can't tolerate the cross ?" 
"Oh no ; tolerate it !" answered Dr. Kitchens ; "it 
is Antichris." 
"You can' bear the sight of it, I suspect, ]r. 
Kitchens ?" 
"I can't endure it, sir; what true Protestant can ?" 
"Then look here," said Charles, taking a small 
crucifix out of his writing-desk; and he held it before 
Dr. Kitchens' face. 
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I)r. Kitchens at once started on his feet, and retreated. 
"What's that ?" he said, and his face flushed up and 
then turned I)ale ; " what's that ? it's the thing itself : 
and he ruade a snatch at it. "Take if away, Mr. 
Reding; it's an idol; I cannot endure it; take away 
the thing !" 
" I declare," said Reding to himself, "it really has 
I)ower over him ; " and he still confronted Dr. Kitchens 
with it, while he kei)t it out of Dr. Kitchens' reach. 
"Take it away, Mr. Reding, I beseeeh you," cried 
Kitchens, still retreating, while Charles still pressed on 
him; "take it away, it's too much. Oh, oh! ,qpare 
me, si)are me, fr. I'eding !--nehushtanan idol 
oh, you young antichrist, you devil !'tis Ite, 'ris 
tonnent !--si)are me, lXIr. I'eding." And the miserable 
man began to dance about, still eyeing the sacred sign, 
and motioning it from him. 
Charles now had victory in his hands: there was, 
indeed, some difficulty in steering Kitchens to the door 
from the I)lace where he had been sitting, but, that 
once effected, he opened it with violence, and, throwing 
himself on the staircase, he began to jump down 
two or three stei)s af a rime, with such forgetfulness 
of everything but his own terror, that he came I)lump 
upon two persons who, in rivalry of each other, were 
in the aet of rushing up: and, while he drove one 
against the rail, he fairly rolled the other to the 
bdttom. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CARLES threw himself on his chair, burying the 
Crucifix in his bosom, quite worn out with his long 
trial and the sudden exertion in whieh if had jtlst now 
been issuing. When a noise was heard a his door, 
and knoeks sueeeeded, he took no farther notice than 
to plant his feet on the fender and bury his face in 
his hands. The summols at firs was apparently front 
one person only, but his delay in answering it gave 
time for the arrival of another; and there was a brisk 
succession of alternate knoeks from the two, whieh 
Charles let take its course. At length one of the rival 
eandidates for admission, bolder than the other, slowly 
opened the door ; when the other, who had impetuously 
scrambled upstairs after his fall, rushed in belote him, 
erying out, "0ne word for the New Jerusalem  " "In 
eharity," said eding, without ehanging his attitude, 
"in charity, leave me alone. You mean it wel], but I 
don't want you, sir; I don't îndeed. l've had Old 
Jerusalem here already, and Jewish Apostles, and 
Gentile Apostles, and free inquiry, and fancy religion, 
and Exeter Hall. What bave I done ? why can't I 
die out in peace? My dear sir, do go[ I can't see 
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you; l'In worn out." _And he rose up and advaneed 
towards him. " Call again, dear sir, if you a'e bent 
on talking with Inc; but, excuse Inc, I really have 
had enough of it for one day. No fault of yours, my 
dear sir, lat yott bave corne the sixth or seventh." 
nd he opened fle door for hiin. 
"_A Inadinan nearly threw me clown as I was eoming 
up," said the person addressed, in some agiLation. 
"Ten thousand pardons for his rudeness, my dea" 
sir--ten thousand l)ardons, but allow me;" and he 
bowed hiin out of he rooin. I{e heu turned round 
o the oher sranger, who had stood by in silence- 
"And you too, sit" . . . is i possible!" His eounen- 
anee ehanged to ex,reine surprise; if was Air. Maleohn. 
Charles's thoughts flowed in a new currenL ançl his 
torinentors were suddenly ïorgotten. 
The history of Mr. Ialeolin's ealling was siinple. 
He had always been a eolleetor of old books, and had 
offert taken advantage of the stores of Charles's land- 
lord in adding to his library. Passing hrough London 
o he EasLern Counies Rail, he happened to eall in; 
and, as his friend he bookseller was hot behind his 
own reading-room in the diffusion of gossip, he learned 
that Mr. Peding, who was on the point of seeeding froin 
the EsLablishment, was a tha moinent above stairs. 
He waiteçl wih impatience through Dr. Kiehens' visit, 
ad even then fomd himself, to his no small annoyanee, 
in danger" of being ottsLripped by he gooçi weden- 
b6'gian. 
" How d'ye do, Charles ?" he said, at lengh, with 
hot a litle stiffness in his Inalmer, while Charles had 
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no less awkwardness in reeeiving him ; "you have been 
holding a levee this morning ; I thought I should never 
get to see you. Sit you down; let us both si down, 
and let me at last bave a word or two with you." 
In spite of the diversified trial Charles had sustained 
from strangers that morning, there was no one perhaps 
whom he would have less desired to sec than Mr. 
Malcolm. tic could hot help associating him with his 
father, yet he felt no opening of heart towards him, nor 
respect for his judgment. His feeling vas a mixture 
of prescriptive fear and friendliness, attachment from 
old associations, and desire of standing well with him, 
but neither confidence nor real love. IIe coloured up 
and felt gnilty, yet without a clear understanding why. 
"Well, Charles Beding," he said, "I think we know 
each other well enough for you to have given me a hing 
of what was going on as regards you." 
Charles said he had written to him only the evening 
before. 
"Ah, when there was hot time to answer your letter," 
said Mr. Malcohn. 
Charles said he wished to spare so kind a friend... 
he bungled, and could hot finish his sentence. 
"A friend, who, of course, could give no advice," said 
Air. Malcolm drily. Presently he said, " Were those 
leople some of your new friends who were calling on 
you ? they have kept me in the shop tlis three-quarters 
of an hour; and the fellow who has just corne down 
nearly threw me over the baluster." 
"Oh no, sir, I know nothing of them; they were the 
most ulwelcome of intruders." 
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"As some one else seems to be,'" said hIr. Malcohn. 
Charles was very much hurt; the more so, because 
he had nothing to say; he kept silence. 
"VelI, Charles," said Mr. Malcolm, not looking ai: 
him, "I have known you ïrom this high; more, from a 
child in arms. A frank, olven boy you were; I don't 
know what has spoiled you. These Jesuits, perhaps. 
.... If was hot so in your father's lifetime." 
"My dear sir," said Charles, "it pierces me to the 
heart to hear you talk so. ¥ou have indeed aIways 
been most kind to me. If I have erred, it has been an 
error of judgment; and I ara very soy for it, and 
hope you will forgive it. I acted for the best; but I 
have been, as you must feel, in a most trying situation. 
My mother bas known what I was contemplating tbis 
year past." 
"Trying situation! fudge! What bave you to do 
with situations ? I could have told you a reat deal 
about these Catholics; I know all about them. Error 
of judgment! don't tell me. I know how these thins 
happen quite well. I bave seen such things belote; 
only I hought you a more sensible fellow. There was 
young Dalton of St. Cross; he goes abroad, and falls in 
with a smooh priest, who persuades the silly fellow 
that the Catholic Church is the ancient and true Church 
of EngIand, the only religion for a gentlemau; he is 
introduced to a Courir this, and a 5Iarchioness that, and 
returns a Catholic. There was another; what was his 
nmne ? I forge i, of a Berkshire famiIy. Ite is smit- 
ten with a pretty face ; nothing will serve but he must 
marry ber; bu she's a Catholic, and can't marry a 
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heretie; so he, forsooth, gives up the favour of his unele 
and his lrospeets in the eounty, for his fait Juliet. 
There was another,--but it's useless going on. And, 
now I wonder vhat has taken you." 
3_11 this was the best justification for Charles's hot 
having spoken to Mr. Maleolm on the subjeet. That 
gentleman had lmd his own experience of thirty or 
forty years, and, like some great philosophers, he ruade 
that personal experience of his the decisive test of the 
possible and the true. " I know them," he continued 
--" I know them; a set of hypocrites and sharpers. 
could tell you such stories of what I fell in with abroad. 
Those priests are no to be trusted. Did you ever know 
a priest ?" 
":No," answered Charles. 
"Did you ever see a Popish chapel ?" 
"Do you lnow anything of Catholic books, Catholic 
doctrine, Catholic morality ? I warrant it, not much." 
Charles looked very uncomfortable. 
"Then what makes you go fo them ?" 
Charles did not know what to say. 
" Silly boy," he went on, "you have hot a word to 
say for yourself; it's all idle faucy. You are going as 
a bird to the fowler." 
Reding began to rouse himself; he felt he ought to 
say something; he felt that silence would tell against 
him. "Dear sir," he ,nswered, "there's nothing but 
may be turned against one if a person is so minded. 
Now, do think; had I known this or that priest, yott 
would have said at once, 'Ah, he came over you.' If 
2 D 
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I had been familiar with Catholie ehapels, ' I was allured 
by the singing or the ineense.' What can I have done 
]etter than keep myself to myself, go by nay best 
reason, consult the friends whom I happened to find 
around me, as I bave done, and wait in patience till I 
was sure of my convictions ?" 
"Ah, that's the way with you youngsters," said Mr. 
Ialeolm; "you all think you are so right; you do 
think so admirbly that older heads are worh nothing 
to the like of you. Well," he went on, puting on his 
gloves, "I see I ara hot in the way to persuade you. 
l'oor dear Charlie, I grieve for you; what would your 
poor father have said, had he lived to see it ? Poor 
Reding, he bas been spared his. But perhaps it would 
hot have happened. I know what the upshot will be ; 
you will corne backcome back you will, to a dead cer- 
tainty. We shall see you back, foolish boy, after you 
have had your gallop over your ploughed fiel& Well, 
well; better than running wild. ¥ou must have your 
hobby; it might have been a worse; you might have 
run through your money. I3ut perhaps you'll be giving 
it aw,y, as it is, to sone arfful priest. It's grievous, 
ievous ; your edueation thrown away, your prospects 
ruined, your poor mother and sisters left to take care 
of themselves. And you don't say a word to me." 
And he began musing. "A troublesome world : good- 
1ue, Charles; you are high and mighty now, and are in 
full sail: you may corne to your father's friend some 
day in a different retaper. Good-bye." 
There was no help for it; Charles's heart was full, 
lut his head was wearied and confused, and his spirit 
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sank; for all these reasons he had hot a word to say, 
and seemed to Mr. Malcolm either stupid or close. Ite 
could but wring warmly Mr. Malcolm's reluctant hand, 
and accompany him down to the street-door. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Tnls will never do," .said Charles, as he closed the 
door, and tan upstairs ; "' here is a day wasted, vorse 
than wasted, wasted t)artly on strangers, part]y on 
friends; and it's hard to s,y in which case a more 
thorough waste. I ought to bave gone to the Convent 
at once." The thought flashed into his mind, and he 
stood over the tire dwelling on it. "'¥es," he said, "I 
will delay no longer. How does rime go ? I declare 
it's past four o'clock." He then thought again: " l'll 
get over my dinner, and then af once betake myself to 
my good Passionists." 
To the coffee-house then he went, and, as if was 
some way off, it is hOt wonderful that it was near six 
belote he arrived at the Convent. It was a plain brick 
building; money had hot been so abundant as to over- 
flow upon the exterior, after the expense of the interior 
had been provided for. And it was incomplete ; a large 
church had been enclosed, but it was scarcely more 
than a shell,altars, indeed, had been set up, but, for 
the test, it had little more than good proportions, a 
broad sanctuary, a serviceable organ, and an effective 
choir. There was a range of buildings adjacent, capable 
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of holding about half-a-dozen fathers; but the size of 
the ehureh required a larger establishment. By this 
time, doubtless, things are different, but we are looking 
baek at the first eflbrts of the :English Congregation, 
when it had seareely eeased to struggle for lire, and 
when friends and members vere bu beginning to 
flov in. 
It was indeed but ten years, at that time, sinee 
the severest of modern rules had been introduced into 
England. Two centuries after the memorable era 
when St. Philip and St. Ignatius, making light of those 
bodily austerities of which they were 1)ersonally so 
great masters, preached mortification of will and 'eason 
as more necessary for a civilized age,--in the lukewarm 
and self-indulgent eighteenth century, Father Paul of 
the Cross was divinely moved to round a Congregation 
in some respects more ascetic than the primitive hermits 
and the orders of the mid dle age. It was hOt fast, or 
silence, or poverty which distinguished it, though here 
too it is not wanting in strictness ; but in the cell of its 
venerable founder, on the Celian ttill, hangs an iron 
discipline or scourge, studded vith nails, which is a 
memorial, hot only of his own self-inflicted sufferings, 
but of those of his Italian family. The object of those 
sufferings was as remarkable as their intensity; penance, 
indeed, is in one respect the end of all self-chastisement, 
but in the instance of the Passionists the use of the 
scourge was specially directed to the benefit of their 
neighbour. They applied the pain to the benefit of the 
holy souls in Purgatory, or they underwent it to rouse a 
careless audience. On their missions, vhen their words 
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seemed uttered in vain, they have been known suddenly 
to undo their habit, and to scourge themselves with 
sharp knives or razors, crying out to the horrified 
people, that they wonld hot show mercy to their flesh 
tilI they whom they were addressing took l»ity on their 
own perishing souls. Tor was it fo their own country- 
men alone that this self-consuming charity extended; 
how it so happened does not aplear ; perhaps  certain 
memento close to their house was the earthly cause; 
but so if was, that for naany years the heart of Father 
Paul was expanded towards a northern nation, with 
which, humanly speaking, he had nothing to do. Over 
against St. John and St. Paul, the home of the Pas- 
sionists on the Celian, rises the old church and monas- 
tery of San Gregorio, the womb, as it may be called, of 
English Çhristianity. There had lived tht great Saint, 
who is named our Apostle, who was afterwards called 
to the chair of St. Peter; and thence went forth, in and 
after his pontificte, Augustine, Paulinus, Justus, and 
the other Saints by whom our barbarous ancestors were 
converted. Their names, which are now written u 1, 
upon the pillars of the portico,.would ahnost seem to 
have issued forth, and crossed over, and confronted the 
venerable Paul; for, strange to say, the thought of 
England came into his ordinary prayers; and in his 
last years, after a vision during Mass, as if he had beell 
Augustine or Mellitus, he talke(l of his "sons" in 
England. 
It was strange enough that even one Italian in the 
heart of Pome should at that rime have ambitious 
thoughts of making novices or converts in this country ; 
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but, after the venerable Founder's death, his special 
interest in our distant isle showed itself in a.nother 
member of his institute. On the Apennines, near Viterbo, 
there dwelt a shepherd-boy, in the first years of this 
century, whose mind had early been drawn heaven- 
wa.rd; and, one day, as he prayed before an image of 
the Madonna, he felt a vivid intimation that he was 
destined to preach the Gospel under the northern sky. 
There appeared no means by which a Roman peasant 
should be turned into a nfissionary; nor did the pro- 
spect open, when this youth found himself, first a lay- 
brother, then a Father, in the Congregation of the 
Passion. Yet, though no external means appeared, the 
inward impression did hot fEde; on the contrary, it 
became more defin[te, and, in process of time, instead of 
the dira north, England was engraven on his hem't. 
And, strange to say, as years went on, without his 
seeking, for he was simply under obedience, our peasant 
round himself at length upon the very shore of the 
stonny northern sea, whence Csesar of old looked out 
for a new world to conquer ; yet that he should cross 
the strait was still as little likely as before. However, 
it was as likely as that he should ever bave got so near 
it; and he used fo eye the restless, godless waves, and 
wonder with himself whether the day would ever corne 
vhen he should be carried over them. And corne it 
did, hot however by any determination of his own, but 
by the saine Providence which thirty years before had 
given him the anticipation of if. 
At the time of our narrative, Father Domenico de 
Matre I)ei had become fanfiliar with England; he had 
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had many anxieties lmre, first from want of funds, then 
still more from want of men. Year I)assed afger year, 
and, whether fear of the severity of the rule--though that 
was groundless, for ib had been mitigated for England 
--or the claire of other religious bodies was he cause, 
his eommuniby did hot inerease, and he was tempted to 
despond. 13ug every work has its season; and now for 
some time I)ast that diffieulty had been gradually lessen- 
ing; various zealous men, some of noble birth, others 
of extensive aequirements, had entered the Congrega- 
tion; and our friend Willis, '1o ai this time had 
reeeived the priesthood, was nob the last of these aeees- 
sions, tlmugh domiciled ai a distance from London. 
And now the reader knows mueh more about the 
l'assionists than did Reding ai the rime that he ruade 
lis way to their monastery. 
The chureh door came first, and, as it was of)en , he 
entered it. It ai)parently was filling for service. When 
he got inside, the I)erson who immediately I)reeeded 
him dipped his finger into a vessel of water whieh 
stood ai the entranee, and offered it to Charles. Charles, 
ignorant wlat it meant, and awkward from his eon- 
seiousness of it, did nothing but slink aside, and look 
for some place of refuge;but the whole spaee was 
)i)en, and there seemed no corner to retreat into. Every 
one, however, seemed about his own business; no one 
minded lxim, and so far he felt ai his case. tic stood 
near the door, and began to look about him. 3_I)ro- 
fusion of eandles was lighting ai the tIigh 3_1tar, whieh 
stood in the centre of a semieireular ai)se. There were 
side-altarsIerhaps half-a-dozen; most of them with- 
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out lights, but, even here, solitary worshippers might 
be seen. Over one was a large old Crucifix with a 
lamp, and this had a succession of visitors. They came 
each for rive minutes, said some prayers which were 
attached in a glazed frame fo the rail, and passed away. 
At another, which was in a chapel at the farther end 
of one of the aisles, six long candles were burning, and 
over if was an image. On looking attentively, Charles 
ruade out af last that it was an image of Our Lady, 
and the Child held out a rosary. Here a congregation 
hid already assembled, or rather was in the middle of 
some service, fo him unknown. It vas rapid, alternate, 
and monotonous ; and, as it seemed interminable, Peding 
turned his eyes elsewhere. They fell first on one, then 
on another confessional, round each of which was a 
little crowd, kneeling, waiting every one his own turn 
for presenting himself for the sacramentthe men on 
the one side, the women on the other. At the lower 
end of the church were about three ranges of moveable 
benches with backs and kneelers ; the rest of the large 
space was open, and filled with chairs. The growing 
object of attention at present was the High Altar; and 
each person, as he entered, took a chair, and, kneeling 
diwn behind it, began his prayers. Ai length the 
church got very full ; rich and poor were mixed together 
--artisans, well-dressed youths, Irish labourers, mothers 
ith two or three childrenthe only division being 
that of men front women. A set of boys and children, 
mixed with some old crones, had got possession of the 
altar-rail, and were hugging it with restless motions, as 
if in expectation. 
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Though Reding had continued standing, no one 
would have noticed him; but he saw the time was 
corne for him to kneel, and accordingly he moved into 
a corner seat on the bench nearest him. He had hardly 
done so, vhen a procession with lights passed from the 
sacristy to the altar ; something went on vhich he did 
hot understand, and then suddenly began what, by the 
z][isererc and Ora 2ro obis, he perceived to be a litany ; 
a hymn followed. Peding thought he never had been 
present at worship belote, so absorbed vas the atten- 
tion, so intense vas the devotion of the congregation. 
What particularly struck him vas, that whereas in the 
Church of England the clergyman or the organ was 
everything and the people nothing, except so far as the 
clerk is their representative, here it was just reversed. 
The priest hardly spoke, or at least audibly; but the 
whole congregation was as though one vast instrument 
or Panharmonicon, moving all together, and, what was 
most remarkable, as if self-moved. They did hot seem 
to require any one to prompt or direct them, though 
in the Litany the choir took the alternate parts. The 
vords were Latin, but every one seemed to understand 
them thoroughly, and to be offering up his prayers to 
the ]31essed Trinity, and the Incarnate Saviour, and 
the great Mother of God, and the glorified Saints, with 
hearts full in proportion to the energy of the sounds 
they uttered. There was a little boy near him, and a 
poor woman, singing at the pitch of their voices. There 
vas no mistaking it; Peding said to himself, "This is 
a popular religion." He looked round at the building ; 
i was, as we have said, very plain, and bore the marks 
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of being unfinished; but the Living Temple whieh 
was manifested in it needed no ettrious earving or rich 
marble to eomplete it, "for the glory of God had en- 
lightened if, and the Lamb vas the lamp thereof." 
"How wonderful," said Charles to himself, "that 
people call this worship formal and external; it seems 
to possess all classes, young and old, polished and 
vulgar, men and women indiscriminately; it is the 
working of one Spirit in all, making many one." 
While he was thus thinking, a change came over the 
worship. A priest, or at least an assistant, had mounted 
for a moment above the altar, and removed a chalice or 
vessel which stood there; he could hot see distinctly. 
A cloud of incense was rising on high; the people 
suddenly all bowed low; what could it mean? the 
truth flashed on him, fearfully yet sweetly ; it was the 
Blessed Sacrament--it was the Lord Incarnate who 
was on the altar, who had corne to visit and to bless 
His people. It was the Great Presence, which makes 
a Catholic Church different from every other place in 
the world; which makes if, as no other place can be, 
holy. The 13reviary offices were by this time hOt un- 
known to Beding; and as he threw himself on the 
pavement, in sudden self-abasement and joy, some 
words of those great Antiphons came into his mouth, 
from which Willis had formerly quoted: "0 Adonai, 
eS Dux domûs lsrael, qui Moysi in rubo apparuisti; 0 
Emmanuel, Exspectatio Gentium et Salvator earum, 
veni ad salvandum nos, Domine Deus noster." 
The function did hot last very long after this; 
tIeding, on looking up, round the congregation rapidly 
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diminishing, and Che lights in course of extinction. 
saw he musc be quiek it his motions. I-Ie ruade his 
way go a lay-rother who was waiting Cill the doors 
could be closed, and begged go be coudueted fo Che 
Superior. The lay-brother feared he mighC be busy 
the moment, but eondueted him through Che saeristy to 
a small neaC room, 'here, being lefC to himself, he had 
rime fo eolleeC his thoughCs. AC length Che Superior 
appeared; he was a man pasC Che middle age, and had 
a grave yet familiar manner. Charles's feelings were 
iudescribable, but ail pleasurable. His heart beat, hot 
with fear or anxiety, but with the thrill of delight with 
which he realized that he was beneath the shadow of a 
Catholic commmity, and face to face vith one of its 
priests. IIis trouble went in a moment, and he could 
bave laughed for joy. ]Ie could hardly keep his court- 
tenance, and almost feared fo be taken for a fool. He 
presented the card of his railroad companion. The 
good Father smiled when he saw the naine, nor did the 
few words which were writen with pencil on the card 
diminish his satisfaction. Charles and he soon came to 
an understanding; he round himself already known i 
the community by means of Willis; and it was ar- 
ranged that he should take up his lodgi.ng with his new 
ïriends forthwith, and remain there as long as it suited 
him. He was to prepare for confession at once ; and it 
was hcped that on the following Sunday he might be 
redeived into Catholic communion. After that, he was, 
at a convenient interval, to present himself to the 
]3ishop, from whom he would seek the sacrament of 
c,mfirmation. Not much rime was necessary for re- 
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moving his luggage from his lodgings; and in the 
course of an hour from the time of his interview witla 
the Father Superior, he was sitting by himself, with 
pen and paper and his books, and witla a cheerful tire, 
in  small cell of his new home. 
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CHAPTER X[. 

A VErX" fcw words will conduct us fo the end of our 
history. It was Smday morning about seven o'clock, 
and Charles had been admitted into the communion of 
the Catholic Church about al hour since, tte was still 
kneeling in the church of the Passionists before the 
Tabernacle, in the possession of a deep peace and 
serenity of mind, which he had hOt thought possible on 
earth. If was more like the stillness which almost 
sensibly affects the ears whe a bell that has long been 
tolling stops, or when a vessel, after much tossing at 
sea, finds itself in harbour. It was such as fo throw 
him back in memory on his earliest years, as if he were 
really beginning life again. But there was more than 
the happiness of childhood in his heart ; he seemcd to 
feel a rock under his feet; it was the soliditas Cathedï'cc 
_Pctri. He went on kneeling, as if he were already in 
heaven, with the throne of God before him, and angels 
around; and as if to more were to lose his privilege. 
At length he felt a light hand on his shoulder, and a 
voice said, "Reding, I am going ; let me just say rare- 
well to you before I go." tte looked around; if was 
Willis, or rather Father Aloysius, in his dark Passionist 
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habit, with the white heart sewed in af his lefb breast. 
Willis carried him from the church into the sacristy. 
"What a joy, eding!" he whispered, when the door 
closed upon them ; " x-hat a day of joy ! St. Edward's 
day, a doubly blessed day henceforth, k[y Superior 
let me be present; but now I must go. You did hOt 
see nie, but I was present through the whole." 
" Oh," said Charles, "xvhat shall I say ?the face of 
God! As I knelt I seemed to wish to say this, and 
this only, with the Patriarch, ' Now let nie die, since I 
bave seen Thy Face.'" 
"You, dear Reding," said Father Aloysius, "have 
keen fi'esh feelings ; mine are blunted by familiarity." 
"No, Willis," he marie ansxver, "you have taken the 
better part betimes, while I have loitered. Too late 
have I known Thee, 0 Thou ancient Truth; too late 
have I found Thee, First and only Fair." 
"All is well, except as sin makes it ill," said Father 
Aloysius ; " if you bave fo lainent loss of rime before 
conversion, I bave to lainent it after. If you speak of 
delay, must hot I of rashness ? A good Goal overrules 
all things. But I must away. Do you recollect my 
last words "«-hen we parted in Devonshire ? I bave 
thought of them often sinee; they were too true then. 
I said, ' Out ways divide.' They are different still, yet 
they are the saine. Whether we shall meet again here 
below, who knows ? but there will be a meeting ere 
long before the Throne of God, and under the shadow 
of His Blessed lIother and ai1 Saints. ' Deus manifeste 
renier, Deus noster, et non silebit.' " 
Ileding took Father Aloysius's hand and kissed it ; 
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as he sank on his knees the young priest ruade the sign 
of blessing, over him. Then he vanished through the 
door of the sacristy; and the new convert sought his 
temporary cell, so happy in the Present, that he had no 
thoughts either for the Past or the Future. 

THE END. 
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